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For Reference 


Every person who maliciously 
Cuts, detaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
Museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2012 with funding from 
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Good design, meticulous tailoring and superior construction have 
a established the Henredon standard of quality for many years. When 
: this excellence 1s combined with fabrics from the most important 
fabric houses of the world, the result is seating of true distinction. 
These and other styles may be seen at an authorized Henredon dealer. 
aa We also invite you to send $3.00 for the Upholstered Furniture 
RB ) brochure. Henredon, Dept. A46, Morganton, NC 28655. 
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The new Concord® Freedom™ Watch: A potent, ecules shits 
that integrates the height of technology. 

The 18 karat gold enhances the brushed textures of the 
natural stainless steel. (And provides contrast for the matte-black 
chromium-finished steel.) 

The look is thin, refined, yet, this is a watch of vigor: er 
water-resistant to 99 feet, with a Concord quartz movement 
that never requires winding. And a watch of recognizable Swiss 
hand-craftsmanship. 
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The fluid lines of a celebrated ar Joes 
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Universally acclaimed as one of the 
most beautiful automobiles ever cre- 
ated, the Jaguar XJ6 is a sculpture in 
steel. Its gently curving fluid shape is 
unique in a world of boxlike luxury 
cars. Subtly suggesting the rounded 
musculature of the sleek cat whose 
name it bears, the XJ6 is a metaphor 
for graceful motion. 

Within the Jaguar's marvelously 
silent cabin, elegant polished walnut 
and soft fragrant leather provide the 

tasteful opulence that one expects in 
| a fine English motorcar. Numerous 
convenience accessories—includ- 
ing cruise control, an electric sun- 
roof, automatic climate control, a 40- 
| watt stereo sound system, power 
windows, a trip computer and much 


more—are standard equipment. 

A masterful road car, the XJ6 
combines thoroughly proven me- 
chanical systems to produce the 
acclaimed Jaguar performance and 
handling characteristics. Powered 
by a dual overhead cam engine that 
has been refined through billions 
of highway miles, it is extremely re- 
liable. Jaguar's celebrated four- 
wheel independent suspension sys- 
tem makes it athletically agile and 
surefooted. 

Honed to a keen edge through 
years of production, the XJ6 has 
been the object of continuous evo- 
lutionary development. Today, the 
highly refined 1986 XJ6 comes with 
the security of a new three year, 


36,000 mile limited warranty. For 
complete information see our war- 
ranty at your Jaguar dealer. 

We enthusiastically invite you to 
take a test drive today. Spend a few 
minutes sampling the various refine- 
ments that mark this proven classic 
the best Jaguar sedan ever built 

For the name of the Jaguar dealer 
nearest you, Call this toll-free number 
today: (800) 447-4700. Jaguar Cars 
Inc., Leonia, NJ 07605. 


ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


JAGUAR 
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Sculpture 
is a Gift of Love 


Every home is enhanced by art... the true 
finishing touch of interior design. Sculpture 
from the Erté Collection as well as original 
Gouaches, limited edition Serigraphs, Mir- 
rors, Objets d'art and Tapestries are available 
at each Dyansen Gallery. 


For more information or to order our full 
color brochure call 1 (800) 847-4234 in New 
York (212) 489-7830 


MEDIUM BRONZE (with white gold 
leaf, 14K gold chain) 

HEIGHT = 214" 

PRICE $6,500 
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Room design by Udstad & Dandridge—Valle Vert Carpet 


Le Louvre Collection 


The designs shown are in-stock and available for immediate 
delivery. Available as wall-to-wall or area rugs, with or without 
borders, and in custom designs, colors and sizes. Le Louvre 
Collection combines the beauty of natural wools with easy 
maintenance and superior wearability. Through architects 
and interior designers. 


Stark Carpet Corporation, D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, 
New York, NY 10022. Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas 
Houston/Los Angeles/San Francisco/Denver/Miami 
Seattle/Troy/Washington, D.C. 











An important pair of terracotta lions, after 
the lions on the tombof Pope Clement XIII by 
Canova in St. Peters, Rome. Italian, circa 1850. 
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Height: 1'9" Width: 1'7” Length: 4'0" 


Period panelled rooms, Antique 
fireplaces. Wrought iron entrance gates, 
Classical statuary, garden temples, 
vases, seats, fountains, etc. 


Interior designers welcome 


For full colour brochure please send $10 to: 

Crowther of Syon Lodge’ London Road A 

Isleworth Middlesex * TW7 5BH: England 

Tel: 011441 560 7978 ° Telex: 8951308 

Syon Lodge is open Monday to Friday 9 a.m.—5 p.m. Cc 
Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m.—4.30 p.m. 

Also at 6 Old Bond Street London W.1. 

Tel: 011441 493 8688 
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The Architects of Time 
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Stainless steel and 18 kt. gold with diamonds. Versatile, thin, elegant. Water resistant. Extremely accurate, very Swiss. 
Five year international limited warranty. Intelligently priced. 
I 
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DECO 6602 SIDECHAIR 
Elmwood Burl 





DECO 6632 CONSOLE TABLE 
Elmwood Burl with Lacquered Trim 





CLASSIC 6611 SINGLE DRESSER 
Penciline Decorated Lacquers 


to the trade 
write for our complementary brochure 


COLOMBO STILE 
USA ING. 


SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY 07078 
(201) 376-5637 





visit our decorator 
showroom at 
NEW YORK DESIGN CENTER 
200 Lexington Avenue 
Suite 1009 - Tel. (212) 683-3771 





*! shown at BAKER, KNAPP & TUBBS: 
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LETTERS PROMPREABERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 


Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


What a special pleasure it was to find 
in your December 1985 issue the 
lovely article and photographs of Sut- 
ton Park, the Georgian house at Sut- 
ton-on-the-Forest in York, England, 
an estate that my English forebears 
by the name of Harland once held by 
grant from Queen Elizabeth. A pic- 
ture of Sutton taken in 1885, which is 
in my possession, presents the same 
view that you show in the feature. 
The English gardens are a beautiful 
addition to the once-open parkland. 
Your magazine is a favorite of mine 
and brings much pleasure—most cer- 
tainly this recent copy. May I express 

my special appreciation. 
Marion Harlan Whatley Law 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Your feature on the Labéque sisters’ 
Paris homes (December 1985) was 
nice to look at, but I missed more dis- 
cussion in the text about the two 
women as individuals. It is unusual 
to see family members sharing such 
a high degree of talent, especially in 
the same field, and their apartments 
reveal only a bit about their collabo- 
ration of personalities—I would have 
liked to know much more about the 
ways in which they interact. 
Anthony Aarons 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Apart from liking the design of the 
Paris apartments of pianists Katia and 
Marielle Labeéque—the colors and 
furnishings seemed soothing and ap- 
pealing—I found it interesting to see 
the differences and similarities in the 
sisters’ separate environments. I come 
from a large family, and reading the 
article made me wonder what rooms 


designed for each of my siblings. 


would reveal about our shared and 
unshared tastes. I was glad that your 
piece provided us with a view of both 
“worlds” of the lovely Labéques. 
Linda Arcari 

Edinburgh, Scotland 


As one of many who truly love the 
“ladies of San Francisco,” I found 
Michael Taylor’s design for the Ber- 
nard Maybeck home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowes (December 1985) a grave dis- 
appointment. Stark stone and con- 
temporary art hardly seem fitting 
choices for a 1909 Neo-Gothic home 
of such quality. Although contempo-. 
rary viewpoints can be refreshing, it’ | 
seems to me a shame that Michael | 
Taylor’s efforts weren’t applied to a: 
home where his work would be more. 
appropriate. 
Patricia L. Reidinger 
Pukwana, South Dakota ' 


Michael Taylor’s design for the 
Bowes residence, shown in your De- 
cember 1985 issue, manages to evoke 
a timelessness of its own that blends 
perfectly with Bernard Maybeck’s de- 
servedly classic San Francisco ar- 
chitecture. The décor seems cozy yet 
sleek enough to be current. 
Judith Crews 
Walnut Creek, California 


Don Giovanni Guiso’s gala “open- 
ings” in his miniature theaters (De- 
cember 1985) sounded so interesting 
that I wish we could have seen one of 
the performances in action. What a 
treat it would be to be among the au- 
dience some evening. 
Malcolm Ridger 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
a 
I enjoyed your article about the min- 
iature theater collection of Don Gio- 
vanni Guiso. Over the years I have 
amassed an assembly of dollhouses 
and can certainly understand Signor. ~ 
Guiso’s passion for his jewellike mod- 
els. I wonder if he numbers any * 
Oriental-influenced pieces among his 
treasures—they would make an 
interesting contrast to the classical 
European examples you included. 
David Baxter 
Roanoke, Virginia 








Amsterdam * Athens ° Belgrade ° Berlin * Brussels * Bucharest * Budapest * Dubrovnik * Frankfurt * Geneva * Hamburg * Helsinki + Istanbul + Leningrad 


Pan Am Flies To 
More Places In Europe 


Than All U.S. Airlines 
Combined. 


When you plan to go to Europe, call Pan Am first. We 
have so many flights to so many cities, you probably won't 
have to make a second call to anyone else. 

Starting April 27th, we'll be offering you even more— 
new service to Oslo, Helsinki and Prague, as well as new 
nonstops to Shannon and Milan* And Pan Am will 
‘become the only U.S. airline to fly into Leningrad and 
Moscow! 

Only Pan Am offers you over 200 flights a week to 
more cities in more European countries than any other 
U.S. airline. With a schedule like this, and experience like 
Pan Ams, why fly with anyone else? P 









Pan Am. You Cant Beat The Experience? 


*Service effective 3/13/86. Schedules subject to change without notice. 





When it happens only once in a lifetime, 


it should be indelibly engraved for all time.| 


A child is born and a lifetime of tions are as distinctive as the events Crane is so often chosen to be the | 
special events begins. Some so impor- __ they help celebrate. Like all Crane paper the memories are made of. 
tant, they are etched in one’s memory papers they are made of 100% cotton Crane &Co.,, Inc., Dalton, Mass. 01226. 
forever. These are the occasions that fiber which makes them not only 
deserve to be recorded on nothing less —_ beautiful but enduring. Crane 
than Crane. Thus, it comes as no surprise We've been taking your words 


Crane announcements and invita- — that when the event is unforgettable, 
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COLIN CAMPBELL COOPER, | 
(1856-1937) 


“BLUE MANDARIN COAT” 
36” x 46” 


< Oil on canvas, Signed lower right 


SE GALLERIES OF BOSTON, INC. ESTABI 
We count 140 museums in the U.S. among « 
238 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MA. 02116 
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PEOPLE AINE, (tales Solis 





Some people have more to give than 
others. They do not set out to do 
what are known as charitable deeds, 
but their actions and enthusiasms 
are marked by a natural generosity. 
Lady Bird Johnson, whom we visit 
this month, 1s such a person. Mrs. 

Johnson has lived much of her life in 
| the public eye. As First Lady she 

was known as a woman of clear 
convictions, sure abilities and unfailing charm. When she left 
Washington, however, she did not relinquish her habit of service. 
Though it is not a matter taken up in today’s headlines, Mrs. 






Johnson's involvement with the beautification of the United 
States—particularly through the National Wildflower Research 
Center, which she helped to establish in 1982—1s vital and ongo- 
ing. Hers is a quiet project that is preserving and restoring 
something which only a constant vigilance will safeguard—the | 
legacy of our country’s natural beauty. When many other issues 
have passed by, Lady Bird Johnson's efforts will remain, part of 


the American landscape. 
ti 4 ae : 


Editor-in-Chief 





A View from Quinta Patino 

The late Bolivian tin magnate Antenor 
Patino was a man of rarefied tastes. 
And Quinta Patino, the Portuguese 
estate still occupied by his widow, 
Beatriz, recalls his fondness for living 
and entertaining on a grand scale (the 
famous Patino ball of 1968 was attended 
by 1,200 guests). As a young man, 
Antenor Patifio was provided with ev- 
erything except an allowance—his fa- 
ther had even begun buying him a 
stable of horses. But when the young 
Patifio spotted a piece of furniture at an 
antique dealer’s, he promptly traded 
one racehorse for one antique and 
launched himself on the life of a collector. “But curiously,” 
notes Beatriz Patifio, “Antenor was a very modest man.” 
Recently, to provide the estate’s interiors with a greater 
feeling of intimacy, Mme Patifio enlisted the help of Fran- 
¢ois Catroux. The Paris designer, who once decried furni- 
ture in favor of spare spaces, has modified the palatial yet com- 
fortable country estate we feature in this issue. See page 128. 


Beatriz Patino 





Frangois Catroux 


Architecture: 

Morris & Morris 

Identical twins Christopher and Timo- 

thy Morris also share a career, as archi- 

tects and partners in their own firm. 

Influenced by the classicism of Palla- 
€ dio’s Villa Rotonda and Thomas Jeffer- 

Christopher Morris son’s buildings at the University of 
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Virginia, their undergraduate alma ~, | 
mater, the brothers also express humor | 
and celebration in their work—borne 
out by this month’s Architecture fea- 
ture, the rural Virginia retreat of in- 
vestment banker Peter Shea (a home 
nicknamed “Chez Shea” by the archi- 
Timothy Morris tects). The passive-solar structure has 
a facade decorated with oversize swags, while a martini- 
glass frieze in the living room conceals a ventilation grille. 
Says Christopher Morris: “We wanted to do a solar house 
that looked good—not like an ice tray.” See page 136. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Lady Bird Johnson 

It has been nearly two decades since 
she left the White House, but over the 
years Lady Bird Johnson has remained 
one of America’s most dedicated pres- 
5 ervationists. “I’m like a child who 
Lady Bird Johnson plants radishes—I like great results,” 
she has said. Judging from the accomplishments of her 
beautification programs—first in Washington, where she 
planted thousands of trees and flowers, and later, across 
America, where she helped eradicate unsightly billboards 
on the nation’s highways—the results have indeed been 
great. Recently Mrs. Johnson has been concentrating her 
energies closer to the LBJ Ranch, where as founder of the * 
Austin-based National Wildflower Research Center she. 
promotes the.conservation and cultivation of wild flowers. 
Between environmental efforts and overseeing the LBJ 
Library, she still makes time for herself. “Somewhere or 





continued on page 22 





XCLUSIVE UPHOLSTERY FABRICS BY BAKER enhance the fundamental 
) values of superior design, material and craftsmanship which are intrinsic to the entire 
collection of fine Baker | ‘nholstered Furniture. Quilted in a diamond pattern, an exotic 
tussah silk fabric is shown below on a loose cushion model tailored by our American 
| craftsmen. You are invited to review the entire collection of Baker traditional upholstery 
| m our fourteen show sxrooms through your mterior designer, architect or furniture retailer You may 
also send $5.00 for the Baker l ‘pholstered Furniture C Catalogue. 














Distinguished manufacturer 

and distributor of fine furniture 
with showrooms in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, High 
Point, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Miami, New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Troy, 
and Washington D.C. 

Baker Furniture, Dept. 373, 
1661 Monroe Avenue, N.W., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49505. 
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WHY EVERYONE NEEDS A CUISINART’ FOOD PROCESSOR. 





Imagine never having 
to slice another tomato by 
hand. Or grate a carrot 
and your knuckle. Or 
chop an onion and 

WEED 


Imagine never 
















again spending 
hours of time 
and effort 
kneading 
B bread dough 
Or mixing 
cake batter. 
Or chopping 
meat. 
e Imagine getting 
Be out of the kitchen 
taster and serving meals 
that look and taste better. 


YOU WILL USE IT FOR 
EVERYTHING. 
BECAUSE IT DOES 
EVERYTHING. 








A Cuisinart food processor usually 
saves you 90% of the time and effort 
needed to prepare the same food with- 
out it. You can completely do many 
recipes from start to finish without wash- 
ing the work bowl between steps. 

The Cuisinart 
DLC-7 Super 
Pro food 















tuna Salad in seconds, ham- 


OLC7 SUPER PRO 


HUCTION® BEFORE USING 





processor uniformly chops 2 pounds of 
meat and flaw eso Slices 2 pounds of 


tomatoes, each in less than 30 seconds. 


It kneads over 3 pounds 


of bread d Bilal in less 
than 3 minutes. In a single \ 
batch, / ' 

kneads the ™ 

dough for over “A 
two dozen 2 
hamburger 

rolls like 

the one 

you see here. And in 

less than 5 minutes, \ 

it makes both batter = 


and icing for layer ts 
cakes. 
It prepares chicken or = 


burgers, French fries, stir 
fries, cookies, pies, 
soufflés, dips, purées, 
casseroles and thousands of other 
dishes faster than you've ever ° 
thought possible. 





THE EXCLUSIVE CUISINART 
ADVANTAGES. 
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With its easy-to-use Large Feed 
Tube, the Cuisinart food processor 










makes whole slices from foods 
as large as Idaho 
potatoes. 

The detach- 
able-stem discs— 
the best on the 
market—perform 
beautifully and pre- 
cisely, and make 
storage fast and 
easy as well. 

The 
workhorse 
of amotor 
will never 
let you 
down. 

The 
Cuisinart food 
Processor Is 

truly the all- 
purpose 
kitchen ap- 
pliance. It does 
much more for 
you than any mixer, blé 
paration center. 
You will use it and 
use it and use it. Every 
ap single day. 


Vder or food pre- 





To learn more 
about our food proces- 

a sors, optional 

WB attachments, the 
Cuisinart Cooking 

Club, and on request, the recipes for the 

dishes you see here, write: Cuisinarts, 

Inc.(K), RO. Box 2150, Greenwich, 

CT 06836. 


Cuisinart 
Food Processor 


For a store near you call toll free 
(800) 243-8540. 





YOUR COOKING 
ALLIES. 


= WHEN YOU OWNA CUISINART’ FOOD PROCESSOR WE WON'TLET YOU FAIL. 








valuable discounts on mail order food food processor shortcuts. Pick up 

products and other items. pointers on food preparation. See our 

Club membership is also a thought- | new attachments. But mostly, we're 

tul gift for someone who already there to help you discover just how easy 

owns a Cuisinart food pro- it is to use a Cuisinart food processor 
cessor. To send a gift and to witness how much you can 

: accomplish with it. 



















We'll talk, demonstrate, inform and 


encourage. 
We want you to use your Cuisinart 
food processor and enjoy it to 


the absolute fullest. 


We want to help. 

When our machine membership, write to us 
is in front of you, at the address below WARRANTY. 
our whole com- or call our toll-free = 
pany is behind number. The Cuisinart food processor 
you. ——————_ |] comes with a warranty unequalled by 
a TOLL-FREE any other brand of food processor. The 

CUISINART NUMBER. machine itself is fully warranteed for 

COOKING Cuisinarts’ three years in normal home use. 
toll-free number, Principal motor parts have a limited 
800-243-8540, has warranty for an additional twenty-seven 


CLUB. 
When you 
buy a Cuisinart 
'¥ food processor, 
# you'll get a free 
three month mem- 
bership to the 
Cuisinart Cooking Club. 
Created to help all of us 
who cook at home get the most from 
our machines, club benefits include a 
monthly newsletter, “The Cuisinart Cook,” 
tull of food progessor techniques and 
recipes (including healthful ones such as 
the banana pear yogurt with raspberry 
purée and unusual ones like the Apple 
Galette Tart pictured). You'll even receive 


just one purpose: to | years on both parts and labor! 


assist. We have 17 
knowledgeable and 
friendly advisors to 
answer questions. 

Want help in 
adapting your favorite recipe 
to your Cuisinart food processor? 
Want to know the best way to process a 
particular food? Curious about a certain 
Cuisinart optional attachment? Just call. 


DEMONSTRATIONS. 


Cuisinarts regularly holds infor- 
mative demonstrations and cooking 
classes in stores around the country. 

Learn the latest 
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changes in “The Cy} X 
letter y A enart Cook” The news- 

vill now have 12-pages instead of 8 : paeet Bakery 3 Paice 
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French style ne : SN Dé eer 
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continued from page 18 


another I came across a quote—I think it’s E. B. White— 
‘When I wake up in the morning I wonder if I should try 
to save the world or savor it.’ And more and more I find 
that I want to savor it.” See page 142. 


Classic Blend 

When we first featured designer Ron- 
ald Crosetti’s San Francisco apartment, 
he lived in a classic building on Nob 
Hill. Nearly four years later, Crosetti 
has taken up residence in a contempo- 
rary complex below Telegraph Hill. To 
both homes he has brought his collec- 
tion of antique European furniture, as well as his talent for 
“precision architectural detailing.” “I like to work with a 
space, not force it or make it look contrived,” says the San 
Francisco-born designer, who has run his own firm for 
fifteen years. And though his tastes run to the classic, 
Crosetti feels ‘the key is to create an environment of qual- 
ity, whether the home is designed around the contempo- 
rary or the antique.” See page 164. 





MARY E. NICHOLS 


Ronald Crosetti 


Gardens: 

Reflections at Twin Ponds 

For Robin Roberts, founder of the in- 
ternational textile company Clarence 
House, it was a natural segue from de- 
signing fabrics to designing gardens. 
“The more you accomplish, the easier 
it is to get to the next step,” he says, of 
j both his business and his seventeen- 
acre estate in Westchester County, 
New York. Aided by landscape archi- 
tect Armand Benedek, who designed 
the Japanese garden at the Rockefeller 
compound in Pocantico Hills, New 
York, Roberts has worked miracles 
Armand Benedek over the past eight years. “This is the 
first year I can go out in the rain without sinking in mud 
everywhere,” he says. The “unpleasant little wetland,” as 
Benedek once referred to it, is now an intricate and ever- 
growing network of gardens, streams and ponds. “If it 
weren't going to be incredible, I wouldn’t have started it,” 
says Roberts with a sense of accomplishment. “I’m doing 
as much as earthly possible here—it wouldn’t be any good 
if I did anything less.” See page 170. 








EVELYN FLORET 


Pacific Productions 

A successful Hollywood career is just 
one thing that film producer Richard 
Zanuck has in common with his late 
father, Darryl F. Zanuck. Santa Mon- 
ica roots are another. The beachfront 
home he shares with his wife and co- 
producer, Lili, was built by his father 





RUSSELL MACMASTERS 
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MARY E. NICHOLS 





nearly fifty years ago, when Richard’ 
was only three. “When Darryl lived 
here it was very much a beach house,” 
says Lili. “Then in the late forties Vir-. 
ginia Zanuck had the interiors made 
more formal, although not as formal 
as they are today.” The continuity of | 
Lili Fini Zanuck place so familiar to Richard is a new 
experience for his wife. As the daughter of a military man, 
she moved frequently while growing up. “This is my 
home,” she says, “but when we’re away on location, I 
quickly turn a rental place into a home, too. Adjusting to 
new surroundings is easy for me.” See page 180. 


Back to the Future 

Connecticut-born architect and de- . 
signer Robert Stuffings has lived in the — 
Denver area since his student days at 
the University of Denver, where he 
' earned his master’s degree in a pro-"' 
id gram that explored the nature of hu- 
Robert Stuffings man creativity. Taking his training to 
heart—“‘I like to create a sense of mystery; I want people to 
react to the environment and ask me, ‘Why did you do 
this?’ ’—Stuffings made his Colorado apartment into a 
showcase for his Alembic style of architecture, which in- 
corporates historical decorative elements with futuristic 
building styles. “If I were to summarize my work,” he 
says, “I hope it would reflect the transformation of Denver 
from the stereotypical cowtown to a very exciting city. 
Now what lies ahead are the big problems of how growth 
will be handled so that this will also be a beautiful place to 
live in the twenty-first century.” See page 194. 


A Change of Place 

Sometimes an interior designer must 
wear more than one hat, especially if 
his client is a longtime friend who is 
embarking on a new life halfway 
across the country. To help Barbara 
Schreck lessen the disorientation in- 
herent in relocating from Manhattan 
to Michigan, designer Thomas Britt donned many. Acting 
as unofficial moving consultant, he flew to Grosse Pointe 
Farms to help Mr. and Mrs. Schreck select their rural resi- 
dence. While there he also discovered his talent for mix- 
ing—and naming—paints. “Being a poet is part of the 
job,” he says of the gelati colors he concocted to brighten 
the Schrecks’ walls. Britt’s flexibility is what keeps his inte- * 
riors so fresh. “I would never impose my style on a client,” 
he says. “I’ve designed spaces for English antiques, and 
spaces that are contemporary. I’ve done whole houses 
around a color scheme of blue and white because that’s 
what the clients wanted. Doing the same thing all the time 
would drive me crazy.” See page 200.0 


Thomas Britt 
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Buick redefines 
the Great 
American Coupe. 


Once upon a time, 
America's roads were graced 
by handsome, big, sporty 
coupes. But in recent years, 
most big coupes grew to look 
suspiciously like sedans with 
two of their doors missing. 

Introducing the new, front- 
wheel-drive Buick LeSabre 
Coupe. This is a whole new 
kind of big, sporty coupe. It 
rides and handles with a 
tightness and a crispness 


unexpected in a car of this size. 


Its bigness will impress you 
immediately, for the LeSabre 
Coupe offers a rare commod- 
ity in sporty Coupes: room. 
Genuine room for six. 

Being a Buick, the LeSabre 
Coupe offers all this room in 
true comfort, and in plush 
surroundings. 

As for its sporty side, it is an 
automobile truly designed for 
those who love the open road. 


The standard powerplant is a 
multi-port, fuel-injected 3.0-litre 
(not available in California). Or, 
order the available 3.8-litre: Mua 
sequential-port fuel ie 
and roller lifters. 
To handle this perform- She ihe tee 
ance with great agility, the . ~ 
LeSabre Coupe has 
MacPherson strut front 
suspension, power-assisted 
rack-and-pinion steering and 
fully independent rear 
suspension. 
But enough of logic. 
Buckle up and visit your Buick 
dealer. 
And experience the return 
of the Great American Coupe 
— inavery enlightened form. 
For more information, a test 
drive or a brochure, call: 


1-800-86-BUICK (1-800-862-8425). 
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Buick LeSabre Coupe. 
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Introducing 


the 1986 collection. 
Inspiring 
your fervent imagination. 
Finding new pattern, 
color, texture. 
Exploring ways 
of style. 
Revealing the rarified 
right of creative passage 
in fabrics. 
Available through 
interior designers and 


architects. 
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CUEST SPEAKER? ROBERTA IMie Senn 


Designing the American Dream 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE is the stuff of 
dreams. Almost from the first, we 
have built not so much according to 
strict canons of taste as out of individ- 
ual urge, and less to house our de- 
scendants for generations to come, 





MOBIL'S ‘PRIDE OF PLACE 


Architect Robert A. M. Stern, shown here at 

William Randolph Hearst’s San Simeon, is the host of 
Pride of Place. The eight-part series about American archi- 
tecture is currently appearing on public television. 





Massachusetts, had a dreaminess to 
them. The settlers’ houses in New 
Spain and New England were evoca- 
tions of the ones they had left behind. 
In the raw landscapes, these trans- 
planted structures must have seemed 
like welcome ghosts to the 
early Americans. 

Thomas Jefferson was 
the first real American 
dreamer, and as _ builders 
of homes we have been 
dreaming in his footsteps 
ever since. Monticello, the 
house he built and rebuilt 
and poured himself into for 
fifty years, was a Roman 
temple, a borrowed pan- 
theon. The god who lived 
in it, however, was not a 
religious figure but the 
new American family man, 
the individual democrat. 
The fundamental notion 
of Monticello is: A man’s 
home is his temple. As 
such, Monticello is a por- 
trait of Thomas Jefferson 
himself: comfortably for- 
mal, ingenious, forward- 
looking, original. 

Jefferson established the 
direction that other bold 
men and women have fol- 
lowed during the past two 





like the Europeans, than to leave be- 
hind a symbolic story of ourselves in 
wood and stone and brick. Rather 
than join our architecture to the tradi- 
tion of a place, we have had to create 
a style out of dreams in a continent 
that was virtually without architec- 
ture when our forebears arrived. 
Even the very first American struc- 
tures, in the deserts of the Southwest 
and on the shores of Virginia and 


centuries, as have the mil- 
lions of ordinary people who build or 
buy their own places and fashion 
them into temples to their needs and 
tastes. We Americans invest more of 
our dollars and psychic energy into 
our homes than any society has before. 
In doing this, we realize our dreams 
of the good life in architecture. 


Variations of the dream house. 


stretch from coast to coast, but after 
Jefferson’s none is more famous—or 


certainly more extravagant—than 

William Randolph Hearst’s Califor- 

nia castle, San Simeon. Hearst was 

fifty-six when he started San Simeon 

in 1919, and like Jefferson he built. 
his dream compulsively, until the 

money ran out in 1937. Hearst re- 

tained as his architect Julia Morgan, 

arguably America’s first woman ar- 
chitect. In Hearst’s mind, San Simeon} 
was a ranch—a ranch for a king. The. 
ranch was one-third the size of Rhode , 
Island, with an airstrip and a dock for | 
oceangoing yachts. The castle looked 

like a cathedral, with guesthouses 

clustered around it to provide more) 
than a hundred rooms surrounded by 

terraced gardens. In the end what 

Hearst built was not a dream house at 

all, but a dream village, a veritable 

Spanish hill town. It’s a real place 

with all the magic of the movies, 

which Hearst loved. 

Henry Davis Sleeper could not 
have been a more different man than 
Hearst, or than Jefferson for that mat- 
ter. Over a period of twenty-seven 
years, beginning in 1907, he added 
rooms haphazardly to what began as 
a twenty-five-room summer house in 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. 

Sleeper crammed his house with 
Americana, devoting many of the 
rooms to his visions of American his- 
tory, so that the house is the story of 
America—or rather, his story of 
America and his family’s place in it, 
going back before the Revolution. To- 
day visitors to Beauport, as the house 
is called, enjoy its eccentricity, as I do. 
But do they ever imagine how much 
it has in common with Jefferson’s - 
great home in Virginia? a 

The similarity does not lie in style, 
obviously. The Sleeper house is ut- ‘ 
terly and chaotically romantic; Mon- 
ticello is all neo-Roman order. But as 
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Imagine a new kind of kitchen heat only in the cookware itself. 


range. A range faster, cooler, So while it starts cooking at the 
and cleaner than ordinary touch of your pot, its smooth 
electric ranges. A range that glass surface remains relatively 
starts and stops cooking cool. That means no burned spills 
virtually by itself; a range of or stains and cleaning that's: 
incredible precision. iol} melalen=e ky, 
Now imagine you don’t have Its broad range of 10 different 
to imagine it. power settings with special fine 
Presenting the remarkable GE — tuning pads gives you the 
Induction Cooktop. precise control good cooking 
Unlimited Range. demands. And when your pot 
Unlike ordinary electric, gas comes off-it shuts off. That’s 


and ceramic cooktops, its induc- safe and smart. 
tion method of cooking creates Add the unmatched range of 


AREGISTERED TRADEMARK OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. 





General Electric services, and 
you have a range whose only 
limitations are your imagination. 

To find out where to get the 
incredible GE Induction 
Cooktop-—call The GE Answer 
ONC =N OL -4 (lOO e.onme 
2000 toll-free). 


We bring good io fo te. ae, 
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Designing the American Dream 
continued from page 30 
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self-portraits and autobiographies of 
their owner-builders, these two rep- 
resent extremes of a fundamental 
truth about American houses. 

The dream houses of two remark- 
able women, one in Connecticut 
and the other in Los Angeles, also 
bear witness to the power Americans 
invest in architecture as an expres- 
sion of their ideals. Effie Pope was 
a strong-willed rich girl from Cleve- 
land who was sent to Miss Porter’s 
School in Farmington, Connecticut. 
She changed her name at the age of 
fourteen to Theodate—“gift of god” 
—after a grandmother, and “found” 
herself as a born-again New England- 
er. Theodate Pope was in other ways 
a woman far ahead of her time, and 
often frustrated. Setting her sights on 
Princeton University, she was re- 
fused admittance, not unexpectedly, 
because of her sex. Instead, she made 
herself into a woman of property. 

But Pope’s high-mindedness re- 


“quired a bigger outlet, so she went to 


New York. Hoping to consolidate 
and fulfill her talents, she got permis- 
sion to audit architecture classes, and 
hired private tutors. Soon she per- 
suaded her parents to leave Cleveland 
and build a house in Farmington. 
What she had in mind was their re- 
tirement home, and her dream house. 
For it, she enlisted the talents of 
the great Stanford White of McKim, 
Mead & White, and between 1898 
and 1901 they together created Hill- 
Stead, a proud interpretation of* 
George Washington’s Mount Vernon. 
But Hill-Stead is no slavish copy. 
The apprentice architect and White 


ROBERT BENSON 





ABOVE LEFT AND ABOVE: Stern and architect Philip Johnson on the porch of Hill-Stead, the 
Connecticut house designed by Johnson’s cousin Theodate Pope Riddle and Stanford White. 
Inspired by Mount Vernon, the house nevertheless embodies Riddle’s own lifelong architec- 
tural dream. BELOW LEFT AND RIGHT: Built over a twenty-seven-year period, beginning in 1907, 
Beauport is the eccentric creation of Henry Davis Sleeper. Many of the rooms in the Gloucester, 
Massachusetts house are devoted to Sleeper’s personal interpretations of American history. 
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adapted Washington’s form to her 
family’s needs, taking only the two- 
story porch facade and planning the 
rest according to her view of a fine 
New England farmhouse, with gen- 
erous rooms and flowing spaces. The 
architect Philip Johnson, Theodate 
Pope’s younger cousin, sees in Hill- 
Stead the power of its builder’s life- 
long dream. The morning room, domi- 
nated by a massive secretary with a 
richly curved split pediment, is the 
room, he says, of a woman in execu- 
tive control. Here, one feels, lived a 
formidable presence, one tough 
enough to twice survive the sinking 
of ships—the Lusitania in 1915, and 
later, in 1916, a steamer bound for 
South America, where she was to join 
her husband, John Wallace Riddle, a 
diplomat whom she married when 
she was forty-eight. Theodate Pope 





COURTESY SPNEA 


Riddle had by then become Connecti- 
cut’s first registered woman architect. 

At about the same time, an oil heir- 
ess from Pennsylvania was buying 
thirty-six acres on a Hollywood hill. 
Aline Barnsdall’s passion was drama; 
she had studied it in Europe, and in 
Chicago she had commissioned 
Frank Lloyd Wright to build a the- 
ater. For her Hollywood site, she 
thought Wright the only architect 
with a talent big enough to help her 
harness the “great force’ of the 
American theater. Together they 
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1. Do you diet or skip meals? 

2. Do you often feel fatigued? 

3. Are you under stress? 

4. Do you smoke, drink, or take 
“the pill’? 


Fact 


If you answered “yes” to any of 
the above, you are probably 
lacking nutrients vital to good 
health. Even if you think that 
you eat a well-balanced diet, 
stored and processed foods 
may have lost much of their 
nutrient value, leaving you 
shortchanged. 


Solution 


Every day Clientele Daily 
Nutrient Supplements nourish 
your body with many essential, 
yet often missed nutrients that 
can help your skin become 
radiant. Your hair lustrous. Your 
nails strong. And because 
energy depends in part on 
good nutrition, you may also 
enjoy an increased feeling of 
vitality and well-being. 


Anti-Aging Defense 


The micronutrients found in 
Clientele Daily Nutrients not 
only help protect you against 
nutritional deficiencies, but may 
initiate metabolic reactions 
required to assist the body’s 
natural defenses against cellular 
“oxidative” aging. 
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Take This Survey To Find Out If You Are Getting The Nutrients You Need 


























Finest Of Its Kind 


No other nutritional 

system is aS advanced. 
No self designed vitamin 
program Is as effective, 
because Clientele Daily 
Nutrients were formulated 
by a leading M.D. in the 
field of nutrition. And that 
means that you are 
assured of taking the most 
advantageous amounts and 
sources of micronutrients, 
based on the latest findings. 


Simple To Follow 


Clientele precisely blends Daily 
Nutrients into A-M. and PM. 
formulas, separating nutrients 
(such as iron and Zinc) which 
can conflict, and synergistically 
grouping those nutrients which 
work best together for 
maximum absorption. 



























We are so convinced you will love - 
Clientele Daily Nutrients, we are 
willing to make you this special offer. - 
For only $10.00 Clientele will send _ 
you a fresh 15-day supply of Daily 
Nutrient Supplements, plus a Beauty 
Bonus of .5 oz Gentle Cleansing Bar, 
Surface Refining Lotion, Oil-Free 
Moisture Concentrate, and Wrinkle: 
Treatment all developed by Clientele’s 
Dermatologists to promote healthy, 
radiant skin. You will also receive 
Clientele’s Eye Color Treatment and 
purse-size blush in beautiful rose 
hues — a total value of $50.00! 

Try the Daily Nutrients for 15 days. 
Feel and see the difference. If you 
are pleased, do nothing and we will 
automatically send you a fresh 
supply of Daily Nutrients every 
month for only $35.00* per 
shipment. 






Guarantee 


If for whatever reason 
you are not pleased with 
the Nutrients after the 
initial 15 days, or at any 
time thereafter, just call 
us toll-free to cancel: 
1-800-327-4660, or 
return the unused 
portion for a full refund. 
The Beauty Bonus is 
yours to keep 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


( YES, | want to take advantage of this subscrip- 
tion offer. Send me 15-day supply(s) 
of Nutrients, plus the Bonus Collection(s) for 
only 10,00 plus shipping and handling* and 
enter my name as a trial subscriber. 

Specify: [1 Normal/ Dry-Sensitive 

() Oily/Problem skin 

To order, mail to Clientele, Inc., 5207 N.W. 

163rd St., Miami Lakes, FL 33014. For fastest 

service Call toll-free 1-800-327-4660, in Florida, 

305-624-6665. 

Charge my [J Visa O MC L Amex 

Check (J Money Order 


Card Number _ 


Expiration Date 











































Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip 














Day Phone 

(Limit: two orders per household.) 
“Plus 2.90 shipping and handling, and applicable sales 
tax © 1985 Clientele, Inc 





























Leave next winter bechindona 
yachtsman’s vacation tn the sun. 


Sail from Singapore through the exotic East Indies. Or from St. Croix 
through the unspoiled West Indies. Or between Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires on the South American Riviera. 

Our cruises range from 7 to 20 nights and 9 different itineraries offer 
you unique blends of shopping, sightseeing, sports and night life. In 
addition, our Holiday Cruises sail December 18 from Fort Lauderdale 
to Barbados and December 28 from Barbados to Rio de Janeiro. 

From spacious suites and superior dining to complimentary wines and 
spirits, each Sea Goddess cruise is reserved for you and only 57 other 
couples. And the double-occupancy rates per person for 7 nights are 
$4,000 in 1986 and $4,400 in 1987 through December 12. 

Call us or ask your Travel Agent for a complete brochure today. 


Come live the Sea 


Goddess life. 


Mediterranean * Caribbean * South America * Java Sea * Intercontinental Odysseys 
Sea Goddess Cruises Limited; 5805 Blue Lagoon Drive, Miami, Florida 33126. 
(800) 458-9000 Nationwide. (800) 457-9000 Florida. Ships’ Registry: Norway. 
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Commissioned at Portraits, Inc 


Portraits, Inc., founded in 1942, represents 
over 100 of America’s leading contemporary 
portrait painters and sculptors. Let us help 
you select the artist of your choice. 
Visit our exhibition gallery or send $1.00 
for our color brochure to Dept. 4A 





Oil on canvas, 48 x 72 inches 


PORTRAITS, INC. 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


985 Park Avenue (bet. 84rd & 84th St.) 
New York, New York 10028 212-879-5560 


Gallery Hours: Monday-Saturday 10-5 
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Designing the American Dream 
continued from page 33 


planned an “art community,” with a 
theater, a house from which Barns- 
dall would preside, and apartments, 
studios, cottages and shops. In the 
end, only Hollyhock House and two 
guest residences went up, but even 
so, Hollyhock is one of the most the-' 
atrically successful works we have. 





Frank Lloyd Wright's ambitious Hollyhock 
House in Los Angeles, begun in 1919, evokes 
the architecture of pre-Columbian America. 





On the outside it evokes Mayan 
architecture, presenting long, heavy 
lintels looming over wide doorways 
and topped with a frieze of abstract 
hollyhocks, Barnsdall’s favorite 
flower. Within, the design brings to- 
gether the elements—air, fire and 
water—in a hearth with a shallow 
pool that reflects the sky through 
windows overhead. The living room 
opens to a garden court, which was 
later used as an outdoor stage, with . 
a fountain for a curtain. Unlike 
Theodate Pope Riddle, who managed 
to dominate her architect (Stanford 
White offered her half-credit for Hill- 
Stead’s design), Barnsdall succumbed 
to hers, but not without a struggle. 

She and Wright fought over the 
details of the design, sometimes by 
telegram across the world, when she. 
traveled to Europe and he to Japan: 
But in the end the house is his Cali- 
fornia “Romanza,” as he dubbed it- 
He strove to evoke in it both the ar- 
chitecture of the ancient Americans 
and the impositions of their Spanish 
conquistadors. Wright’s description 
of his client—“neither neo, quasi, 
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~ Insurance Ser re not. 


At Chubb our responsibility is to settle claims, 
not prolong them. Our claims personnel 
have the knowledge, the authority and the 
commitment to settle claims quickly and fairly, 
usually within 48 hours of an agreement. 

The more you have to insure, the more 


you need Chubb. 


For further en 
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as a shooting star’’—stands, too, for 
the house he built for her. 

It is Wright’s conception of an ar- 
chetypal American place that pre- 
vails, even though it is more illusion 
than substance. In its materials (the 
main structure is hollow tile, wood 
frame and stucco), Hollyhock House 
is as much Hollywood as pre-Colum- 
bian, so, in a way, theater has the last 
word. Hollyhock House is an endur- 
ing stage set as much as a great archi- | 
tect’s dream come true. 

Today dream houses are still being 
built for people with money and thé) 


















Picture yourself in the world of a Princess. 


For reservations and information, see 

your travel agent or call 800-223-1818 ai? urge to express themselves in ar- 

in NY State 800-442-8418 ne, PIUUNCLOD ; 

in NY City 212-582-8100 chitecture. But those of us without a 
Bermuda 


in Canada 416-964-6641 lot of money do the same. Inventive 

ACAPULCO: Acapulco Princess. Pierre Marques: BAHAMAS: Bahamas Princess Resort and Casino homeowners transform cookie-cutter 

BERMUDA: Southampton Princess, The Princess. Represented by Princess Hotels International. Inc.” houses amid endless tract develop- 
ments into highly individual state- 
ments about themselves and the 
national culture. Even the most ordi- 
nary of suburban houses is redolent 
with symbolism. As Denise Scott 

‘ | Brown, the architect and urban plan- 
ner, has written, ““Houses with 
pitched roofs, colonial doorways and 
shutters tell us, without need of fur- 
ther signs, that here is a community — 
that values tradition, pride of owner- 
ship and the rural life.” 

It seems that we can’t help but look 
for our symbols and build them. To 
me, this is the enduring truth about 
architecture. Thomas Jefferson speaks 
clearly t0 me through his singular 
vision of a house temple dedicated to 
an individual and an ideal. Theodate 
Pope Riddle commands my respect 
with her bold imagination. Hearst 
awes me with the force of his fanta-” 
sies. As an architect myself, I look to 
buildings of the past not only for’ 
their forms and spaces, but also for 
their spirit. From them I have learned 
that to give my clients houses that 
will really be their own, I must satisfy 
not only their obvious needs, but also 
the demands of their dreams. 0 





HANSE 


George W. Hansen, Inc. 


121 East 24 Street Chicago 
New York, N.Y. 10010 Karl Mann/Chicago 
(212) 674-2130 Dallas 
Vivian Watson Assoc. 
Los Angeles 
J. Robert Scott Assoc. 


San Francisco/Denver 
Shears & Window 
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HANDMADE ORIENTAL, YOU KNOW YOU'VE ARRIVED. FOR OUR 40 PAGE, FULL: 


FUNDS) TO: PANDE, CAMERON OF NEW YORK, DEPT. AD 46, 200 LEXINGTON AVE. NY NY 10016. 
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WILLULASLST 
ENDLESS BEGINNINGS 





Fashions for bed and bath. 
Shirting Stripe from the 
ALEXANDER JULIAN COLLECTION. 


Fieldcrest. 60 West 40th Street. New York, N.Y, 10018 
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EXPERIENCE 


LouverDrape® introduced 
Vertical Blinds more than 
25 years ago. Today, more 


people al the light control, 
| 


energy efficiency, and care- 
free maintenance of 
LouverDrape® Vertical Blinds 
than any ofher brand. 


SELECTION 


Over 800 colors and tex- 
tures to choose from. Only 
LouverDrape~ offers you 
such a functional window 


covering in so many decora- 


five choices. And, in so 
many price ranges. 


INNOVATION 


There's a hidden advantage 
in all our vertical blinds. 


Our Zirlon® Wheeled System. 


If provides you with the 
easiest traverse and short- 
est stacking width of any 


vertical blind in the business. 


dards of. 


&¥%, CONFIDEN 


The LouverDr ime 
Plus® Guarantee. No windo 
covering guarantees more. 
In fact, during the first yec 
if your vertical blinds de 
live up to your hig 
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® — SEND FOR OUR FREE, IDEA FILLED, 36 PAGE VERTICAL IMAGINATION BRO 
rap LOUVERDRAPE, INC., 1100 COLORADO, AVE, DEPT. ADO4 SANTA MONICA, CA 904 
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Gifford Beal (American, 1879-1956). The Garden Party. Signed 1.r:: Gifford Beal. 14. Oil on canvas, 28 x 36 
inches (71.0 raed ero tye | 
PROVENANCE: Kraushaar Galleries, New York. 
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No matter what size your business 
is right now, the American Express® « 


Corporate Card is an indispensable 
tool for managing your travel and en- 
tertainment expenses—in fact, all 
your chargeable business expenses. 
The Corporate Card makes record 


keeping easier. You get a monthly 
statement which provides the exacting 
expense documentation you’ll want 
come tax time. And a Quarterly 
Management Report that gives a 
detailed summary of who spent 

what where. 

Furthermore, the Corporate Card 
keeps all your business expenses sepa- 
rate from your personal expenses. 

But the bottom line is that you 
and your employees will be carrying 
the Card that’s as respected as 
your company. The American Express 
Corporate Card. 










[ To make the Corporate Card your partner | 
call 1-800-528-AMEX*or fill out this coupon. | 
Mail to: A.M. Busquet, V.P. 


American Express Travel Management Services 
P.O. Box 53821, Phoenix, Arizona 85072 
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THERE ARE THOSE who think a work of 
art is sacrosanct and those who think 
it isa commodity like any other man- 
made product, sometimes good, 
sometimes not so good, sometimes 
frightful. Those who believe in art’s 
inviolability are likely to think of 
those who disagree with them as 
Philistines—an epithet fortunately 
heard less often than it used to be. 

A Philistine, according to my 
nearest dictionary, means “a smug, 
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Life Among the Philistines 


ignorant, especially middle-class per- 
son who is held to be indifferent or 
antagonistic to artistic and cultural 
values.” Taken literally that would 
seem to include, in our middle-class 
nation, almost everyone at one time 
or another—anyone who happens to 
disagree with “artistic and cultural 
values” as perceived by a limited 
group of intellectuals posing as aes- 
thetic policemen. 

But artistic values change rapidly 
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Each generation has its defenders and detractors of the arts; Russell Lynes notes how, with time, the distinction between “good” and “bad” 
art often becomes blurred. BELOw: Thomas Hart Benton enjoyed the controversy over his work, including the 1930 New School for Social Research + 
murals. City Activities, one of the panels purchased and restored by The Equitable in New York, both pleased and enraged critics of the time. 
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Bernhardt 


Furniture Makers Since 1889 


Decorative versatility is evident here in selections from Cirrus, 
a sleek Eurostyle collection for living, dining and bedroom by Flair. Shimmering elegance 
is reflected in aniline dyed bird’s eye maple veneers—available in sparkling Champagne, cool Charcoal 
or tempting Raspberry.-Pleasing complements for Flair upholstery, covered from an array of 
fashion fabrics and fine leathers. To obtain Cirrus and Upholstery catalogs, send $5 
to Bernhardt Furniture, Box 740, Lenoir, NC 28645. Bernhardt furnishings are 
sold internationally by better furniture and department stores. 
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‘dew Whisper Color™ 
» with Roma™ faucets 


in.24K gold finish and 
clear acrylic lever 
handles: 
Photographed at 
Marble House, New- 
port, Rhode Island, 
maintained by The Pre- 
servation Society of 


_ Newport County. 


For our luxury prod- 
ucts brochures, send 
$2.00 to American- 
Standard, Department 


_ ADG, PO. Box 2003, 


New Brunswick, NJ 
08903. 

To see Galleria, visit 
our Showplaces: 
Chicago (3 Crossroads 
of Commerce, Suite 
100, Rolling Meadows); 
Dallas (12344 Inwood 


ey ee areal eee name 


N. Robertson Blvd. ); 
New York (40 W. 40th 


| St. }} Pittsburgh (100 


Ross St. ). 

@r call 1-800-821-7700 
(€xf 4023) for your local 
showroom. ‘© 1986 
American Standard Inc. 
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Life Among the Philistines 
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ABOVE LEFT AND ABOVE RIGHT: It took Bernini nearly eight years to complete his commission of an equestrian statue of Louis XIV (left). When 
it was delivered to Versailles in 1685, the king disliked the work so intensely that he banished it to a corner of the grounds. A later cast was even- 
tually turned into Marcus Curtius in 1688 by changing the rock into flames and altering the headgear. BELOW: A 1953 Frank Lloyd Wright 
design for a memorial library on Venice’s Grand Canal was rejected by civic authorities on grounds of stylistic inappropriateness. . 


today. Look, for example, at what has 
happened to painterly values since 
Picasso, Matisse and their precursors 
upset the nineteenth-century apple- 
cart of romantic realism. Look at 
what the Bauhaus did when it 
skinned ornament off architecture 
and preached “functionalism” at the 
expense of beaux-arts classicism. And 
consider how many of these “cultural 
revolutions” are now interesting pri- 
marily as history. 

There was a time when the artistic 
elite, as they thought of themselves, 
tarred with the brush of Philistinism 
anyone who spoke out against ab- 
stract painting. The same brush 
smeared those who in the 1940s liked 
the Chrysler Building but thought 
the Museum of Modern Art was 
nothing but a “flat-chested” factory 
building, or who had the effrontery 
to scoff at Le Corbusier’s concept of a 
house as “a machine for living.” To 
qualify as a true Philistine it was nec- 
essary to speak out, and the most dan- 
gerous Philistine was the one who 
knew enough to talk back to the aes- 
thetic policemen. I learned this more 
than forty years ago when I pub- 
lished an article called “Architects in 
Glass Houses. § thought it was good- 
humored. The cu !tural cops did not. 
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A group of New Yorkers learned this 
when they took articulate issue with 
a sculpture called Tilted Arc, by Rich- 
ard Serra, which bisects a downtown 
plaza. These particular Philistines 
were only secondarily concerned 
with art, if they were concerned with 
it at all. They were not taking offense 
at artistic values but defending an 
open space in a crowded urban set- 
ting, which, to be sure, is a cultural 
artifact not to be despised. 

In a general sense the Philistine, 


like beauty, exists only in the eyes of 
beholders. An abstract artist’s Philis- 
tine may well be a figurative painter’s 
cherished aesthete, just as one collec- 
tor’s treasure may be another collec- 
tor’s trash. But Philistine is an epithet 
used just as loosely as aesthete is, and 
both are pejorative. To the aesthete 
the Philistine is a bully; to the Philis- 
tine the aesthete is a dilettante. 

How Philistines became identified 
as enemies of art puzzles me. In the 
Bible, the Philistines connived with 
Delilah to cut Samson’s hair and re- » 
duce him from macho to mouse. 
They could not have had anything . 
further from their minds than cul- 
ture. It was apparently Matthew Ar- 
nold who first used the term in its 
modern, anticultural sense. This poet- 
essayist, who said that the bourgeoi- 
sie were Philistines and aristocrats 
barbarians, took the meaning of Phi- 
listine from a word used by German 
university students to describe. 
“townies” in the days of town-and- 
gown riots. The word was philister, 
and this is how the connection with: 
the biblical Philistines came about. 
There was a town-and-gown riot in 
Jena in 1689 that resulted in several 
deaths, and the university preacher 
took for his text ‘The Philistines be 
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Available from showrooms in most major cities and 
from better dealers nationwide. 
Du Pont Offices «nd Warehouse-9505 W. Jefferson Blvd., Culver City, CA 90232 (213) 559-7211 Telex Barone LSA 66 4353 
TEFLON’ 
Te Raa Write for free color brochure. 
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antique resource in the world. 
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Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 
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Life Among the Philistines 
continued from page 50 
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ABOVE LEFT: One of Rodin’s late works, a public monument to Balzac, received such a hostile reaction at its unveiling in 1898 
that it was moved to the artist’s studio and remained there until his death. ABOVE RIGHT: The Death of the Virgin, 1605-06, by 
Caravaggio, was denounced by the church that had ordered it for its portrayal of the Virgin as a peasant woman. 


upon thee,” a quotation from Judges 
16. The philisters, in other words, 
were the anti-intellectual boobs the 
students and the university preacher 
looked down upon. 

The aesthete, as far as I know, has 
no biblical roots. The dictionary de- 
fines an aesthete as “one who culti- 
vates a superior appreciation of the 
beautiful; an effete person, one whose 
pursuit and admiration of beauty is 
thought to be excessive or affected.” 
(This seems to me unnecessarily 
harsh.) The aesthete’s roots are basi- 
cally in the French “art for art’s 
sake” movement of the nineteenth 
century and in England’s Aesthetic 
Movement—which prompted W. S. 


Gilbert in his libretto for Patience 
to write: “You can’t get high aesthetic 
tastes, like trousers ready made.” The 
art-for-art’s-sake adherents were 
deadly serious. Art to them was not 
a means to an end but an end in 
itself. Théophile Gautier, a spokes- 
man of the cult, wrote: “What is 
really beautiful can be no other than 
good for nothing; anything that is 
useful is ugly because it expresses 
some need.” A work of art, in other 
words, was pure, sacrosanct and by 
implication useless. 

It is this nineteenth-century doc- 
trine of the distinction of a work of 
art from any other reality that per- 
sists in the insistence of Serra and his 


defenders who say that Tilted Arc is’ 
sacrosanct and not to be moved. 
Those who think otherwise are Phi- 
listines. But the world is not divided 
into Philistines and aesthetes. There 
are probably more Philistines than 
aesthetes in our society (which is not 
much different from any other soci- 
ety in that respect), though I am not 
sure. Look at the crowds that for 
whatever reason jam museums, gO 
regularly to concerts, and support art 
for the sake of supporting art. Or the 
millions of young people who give 
their hearts and treasure to rock con- 
certs, and if there ever was any purer 
art for art’ssake than rock, I don’t know 
what it can be. It is certainly useless. 
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Pearson 
Originals 


These unique, Pearson-created 
pieces have become treasured 
classics in homes of fine furniture 
connoisseurs. For our catalog of 
hand-tailored, custom-order 
furniture and your dealer name, 
send $5 to Pearson, Dept. P-14, 
Box 2838, High Point, NC 27261. 
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The European 
Collection 


Rome Paris London STROHEIM & ROMANN, INC. SAMO international fabrics © JAB JOSEF ANSTOETZ | 
Brussels Munich 155 East 56th Street 320 Davenport Rd. P.O. Box 529 | 
New York, NY 10022 Toronto, Ontario D-4800 Bielefeld 1 
Dial: (212) 691-0700 Tel. (416) 920-3020 West-Germany 


Distributor: US Distributor; CANADA Headauarter: 
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Urbane Renewal 


There is a benevolent respite of space in the center of 
Manhattan. It bears a decided European heritage. It is 
lined with cool, fin de siécle travertine and presided 
over by soaring, skylit vaults. Take heart. Take refuge. 


HOTEL PARKER MERIDIEN 


118 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK «© 212-245-5000 


Boston * Houston * Montreal * Newport Beach * New Orleans 
San Francisco * Vancouver 
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“Lyon-Shaw understands beauty. It comes 
_ from nature, and things natural. Like iron, 
Lyon-Shaw’s furniture becomes one of the 


invested in handcrafted furniture of 
excellence. It can be easily refinished to 
: reflect your changing tastes. Wrought iron 





"Beauty with a will oft iron. 


is aclassic you MN enjoy for many years, s 
because its appeal never wanes. 
There’s nothing fragile about this beauty! 





elements. It lasts, and its beauty endures. 


When you buy Lyon-Shaw, you have For more information about our strong line 


of classical selections in wrought iron, please 
write: Lyon-Shaw, Inc., 1538 Salisbury Blvd. 
West, Salisbury, North Carolina 28144. 


A grand-scale tour of our countrys 
greatest architectural achievements. 


The fascinating and lavish companion volume to PBS’ most 
spectacular series of the year is a singularly insightful 
exploration of America’s unique contributions to the art 
form known as architecture. Award-winning architect 
Robert A. M. Stern, writer and host of the eight-part Mobil- 
sponsored program PRIDE OF PLACE (beginning March 24 
™ = ae ctionwide), shows how 
eee a brilliant array of 
standards and styles 
have been developed to 
glorify our amazingly 
diverse culture. Illus- 
trated with over 300 
spectacular color and 
black & white photos. 





\| PBS Series presented by 
South Carolina ETV 
Made possible by a grant 


from Mobil Corporation 
S A Houghton Mifflin/ 





i 2 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
HH © Houghton Mifflin Company 1986 
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Jacket illustration: Robert Anthony © 1986 





| ae AMERICAN HERITAGE BOOK 


LEO CASTELLI GALLERY, NEW YORK 


RUSSELL LYNES @BSERVEs 


Life Among the Philistines 
continued from page 54 


Claes Oldenburg’s Batcolumn, installed 
in 1977 at a federal center in Chicago, was 
criticized at first as a waste of government 

money. It has since become a city landmark. 





Are those adorers of an art that 
leaves many of us old parties cold to 
be called Philistines or aesthetes? To 
them rock and its performers are sac- 
rosanct. Or take another kind of art 
for art’s sake that enthralls millions of 
Americans: the ubiquitous piece of 


abstract public sculpture known as’ 


the automobile. It is the design and 
craftsmanship of the finest cars, not 
the hidden chassis, that bring the 
light of aesthetic joy (and envy, too, 
no doubt) to eyes that would shy 
away from an abstract sculpture by 
Calder. The Calder performs an aes- 
thetic function just as the Corvette 
does—and for many of the same mys- 
terious reasons. 

It would seem that in some degree 
all of us are Philistines and all of us 
are aesthetes, and that one man’s Phi- 
listine is another man’s aesthete and 
vice versa. It is the contest between 
one man’s “good” and another man’s 

“evil” that keeps our cultural broth 
bubbling, tasty and nourishing. 
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f THE BOLD LOOK 

| CF KOHLER 
European styling and Kohler quality join hands. The Sa seNnOy pedestal lavatory in paseo Puree,;™ 
available in fourteen other decorator colors. Other custom faucets also available. For more details see the Yellow 
Pages fora Kohler showroom, orsend $2 fora color catalog to Kohler Co., Dept. AM4, Kohler, Wisconsin 53044. 
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brochure. or send $4 for 76-paae. full-color catalog. Brown Jordan, Dept. WX049, P. O. Box 5688, El Monte, CA 91734. Showrooms: Atlanta » Chie 


Casual elegance. 
Unmistakalbly Brown Jordan. 


Elan...exciting Continental look for indoors or outdoors, with plush 
cushions or padded mesh seating. Handcrafted from 
extra-wide extruded and cast aluminum, protected with our exclusive 
UltraFuse? finish. To be admired...and used. For years. 


Brown Jordan 





@ 2Sa - Dallas - High Point - Los Angeles + Miami « New York City + San Francisco + Seattle « Amsterdam + Geneva - Hong Kong = Karlsruhe » Nicosia + Sydney 
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ELEGANT, HIGH-RISE HOMES AT_ THE GATEWAY TO RIVER OAKS. 
WHERE OLD WORLD APPOINTMENTS MEET NEW WORLD CONVENIENCE. WHERE TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY SERVICE IS FOUND IN 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY SURROUNDINGS. \WHERE PURCHASE INFORMATION AND A PRIVATE SHOWING CAN BE YOURS 
BY CALLING MRS. HOLMES AT (713) 524-7156. 2121 KIRBY DRIVE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 77019. 





: A PROPERTY OF GIBRALTAR SAVINGS ASSOCIA 
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re 21st June 1986 » 


DVM fei rte) OMAR @r ceria eteye House, Park Lane, London W.1. The Fair will ie open as follows: 11th June 
5.00 p.m. to 8.00 p.m. Subsequent days 11.00 p.m.-8.00 p.m. except 14th, 15th and 21st June 11.00 a.m.-6.00 p.m. 


The Handbook will be published to coincide with the opening of the Fair. Admission price inclusive of Hand- 
book: £7.00. 


Semie @ In association with the British Antique Dealers’ Association. 


Organised by: Evan Steadman and Partners Limited, Thé Hub, Emson Close, Saffron Walden, Essex, CB101HL, 
England. Telephone: (0799) 26699. Telex: 81653. Fax: 26088. 





































































































Above is the interior of a Peachtree casement window combined with a Peachtree circle head window. 
Notice how well the two fit together and match one another to form one beautiful window unit. 
Have you ever seen a more beautiful window than this? 


On the preceding page is the exterior of a Peachtree double hung and circle head window combination. 
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Peachtree. America’s most beautiful 
insulated windows and doors. 


sia Peachtree introduces America’s most 
“ee_ advanced line of windows and doors. 
Oi Each incorporates technological innova- 
tions that provide superior insulation, air- 
tightness and operating ease. Beyond this, 
they are more beautifully styled. 

1. INTERIOR. The Peachtree window interior 
is made of first-quality, precision-crafted 
wood for walinth and natural beauty. 

2. EXTERIOR. The strong, weatherproof 
Peachtree tubular aluminum exterior is 
finished with a baked-on enamel that 
will not need repainting. Available in 
Brown, White and Drittwood. 

3. MIX AND MATCH. For the first time you 
can have windows and doors that are 
designed to match one another inside 
and out. They will give your house a 
new, wondertully unified look. 

Twinsul® insulating glass is standard on all 

Peachtree products. Optional tinted and 

Low E glass are available for added fuel 

economy. 


Peo 


For literature and nearest dealer, call: 


1-800-447-4700 








Ariel double oe windows feature an exclusive one-piece, 
wood sash liner that lifts out completely for easy cleaning and 
finishing. You can’t paint this double hung window shut. 











Peachtree’s newest door, Ariel, is made just as the windows are: 
beautiful wood interior and strong, weatherproof tubular 
aluminum exterior. It matches the Peachtree windows perfectly. 








Ariel insulated bay windows also match every other Ariel window 
and door. This great versatility allows you virtually limitless 
matching window and door options. 
































Avanti insulated entry door systems feature an engineered Chadeau architecturally authentic French doors are also 
solution to every potential air leak around the door. Matching insulated doors. They are exquisitely proportioned and detailed. 
side lites and transoms are available for additional drama. Luxury options include matching side lites and transoms. 
































Prado Classic wood swinging patio doors are a refreshing Carvel, wood-framed glass doors glide with fingertip ease. 
change. Available in sizes that make them ideal replacements They are more airtight and secure than older sliding glass doors. 
for sliding glass doors. Also available in insulated panels. Citation alominumereRed sliding glass doors also available. 
Peachtree offers you the nation’s most complete line of insulated windows and rz 

doors. These are high-tech products that will give superior performance for = oye /a( ST ty ae 
a lifetime. In addition, they are designed to be beautiful alone and even more . 


beautiful when used throughout a house. Call for literature and nearest dealer. 


1-800-447-4700 


WINDOWS & DOORS 


PEACHTREE DOORS INC/ BOX 5700 NORCROSS, GA 30091/404/449-0880 
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ient gardens, ride, play golf, and fish 
akes on the grounds—or dine 


It’s all part of the unexpected pleasures 
of Ireland. And it’s all in our 32-page book, 
“Ireland. The Unexpected Pleasures.” For your 
free copy, send the coupon ¢ 







Please send me your free book 
“Ireland. The Unexpected Pleasures.” 


Name 
PROGRESS, encase ase BN ey 
Cys prs State ___ Zip 


Mail to: Irish Tourist Board 
25-15 50th Street, Woodside, NY. 11377 
Or call: 1-800-228-5000 =. soos 
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initas of Style) 


WHILE STILL A STUDENT Of comparative 
literature at Boston University, Pat 
Steir attended a lecture by Har- 
vard theologian Paul Tillich. His 
presentation, fearlessly titled ‘Art 
and the Ultimate Reality,” consisted 
of a series of slides flashed briefly 
on a screen. “He would announce, 
‘This one has it, this one doesn’t,’ ” 
Steir recalls. “The ‘it’ was never clari- 
fied. I thought his willingness to draw 
distinctions was electrifying, even 
when I didn’t agree with him.” 
When Steir became an artist—giv- 
ing in finally to her first love—she 
discovered a similar inclination to 
make order out of the unruly history 
of art. Where most artists find a niche 
and settle in, Steir has applied herself 
to the study of style itself, in paint- 
ings that frequently honor the old 
masters by borrowing their points of 


Through Time, Beyond Style 
By Kay Larson 


view and methods of making marks. 

To search for one’s image in the’ 
pages of the past is the sort of roman- 
tic fantasy that could be expected 
from a young girl growing up in 
Newark, New Jersey in the forties 
and fifties. But Steir was slow to 
translate this childhood impulse into 
her own work. The paintings she 
eventually began to show in New 
York galleries at the beginning of 
the seventies were of roses or iris- 
es, sometimes with black X’s drawn 
through them, somtimes combined 
with grids. “Iris is my first name,” 
she explains, “and they were like 
secret self-portraits.” 

The image of a flower pinioned on 
a grid projects the excruciating vul- 
nerability of a butterfly stuck on the 
electrified wires of a black-light trap. 
By “canceling” her flowers, Steir was 





Comprising a tour de force of painterly in- 
vention, Pat Steir’s 1984 The Brueghel Series (A 
Vanitas of Style) summarizes the history of art 
since the Byzantine era. An installation at the 
Brooklyn Museum shows a reproduction of 
the 17th-century painting by Jan Brueghel 
the Elder on which the work is based—fol- — 
lowed by Steir’s interpretations of it in a 4 x 4 
monochrome grid and an 8 x 8 polychrome § 
grid. Though each of the panels represents a « 

different historical style, together they form 
a study of the essence underlying all styles. 


expressing some of her intense am- 
bivalencée about style in the seventies. 
Minimalism had banned from art all 
impulses toward the beautiful; Steir 
found that her flowers earned her 
some hostility from the arbiters of: 
style. But there is also clearly a per- 
sonal side to her canceled roses. 

A modern artist, compelled to be 
something of an intellectual by the 
character of art in this century, can 
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continued on page 70 





ATELIER MARTEX® ENSEMBLE, “SANDPIPER” PERCALE SHEETS OF NO-IRON 100% COMBED COTTON, 200 THREADS PER SQUARE INCH. ae 
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ROCHE-BoBOIS 
NEW PERSPECTIVE ON LEATHER — 
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For the first time, a designer approached leather the way one 
would handle fabric. To create the Rainbow sofa, he combined ege- 
shell, beige and cream leathers into a unique gradation of soft 
tones. For our complete catalog, please send a $6 check or money 
order to: Roche-Bobois (Dept. RA1), 200 Madison Ave., New York, 
NY 10016. 


Probably the most exclusive collection in leather. 


ROCHE-BOBOIS 


Through our exclusive stores and through the trade in the USA and Canada ___ 


New York * Atlanta * Beverly Hills * Birmingham, MI * Boston * Chicago ° Dallas 
Denver * Houston * LaJolla * Miami * Minneapolis * Montreal * Palm Beach * Paramus 
Philadelphia ° Phoenix * Quebec * Roslyn Heights * SanFrancisco * Scarsdale 
Seattle * Toronto * Vancouver BC * WashingtonDC * Westport/Southport * Winnetka 


LS * GENEVA ° M. * MUNICH 
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COURTESY MICHAEL KLEIN, INC., NEW YORK 
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Through Time, Beyond Style 


continued from page 66 
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find some refuge within conceptual 
systems. Steir declared her love of 
beauty, but defused the challenge to 
established taste by wrapping up her 
images in an acceptable structure—a 
grid. Style became Steir’s frame of 
reference, and her source of rebellion. 

Both sides of her personality—the 
romantic and the systematic—came 
together finally, between 1982 and 
1984, in the creation of The Brueghel 
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Series (A Vanitas of Style), the cre- 
scendo of her twenty-year career. 
Pat Steir inaugurated the project 
by choosing a seventeenth-century 
Dutch flower study by Jan Brueghel 


the Elder. The original is in the 


Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vi- 
enna; Steir worked from a_ poster 
reproduction, first duplicating the 
poster in monochrome and then in 
full color. In the final color picture, 






i 





TOP LEFT: “I was busy getting rid of the im- 
age—working toward a white image by cross- 
ing everything out in white,” says Steir of 
Speak to the Wind, 1974. TOP RIGHT AND ABOVE 
LEFT: Skylights in the attic are echoed by. 
glass-covered openings in the lower floors, il-. 
luminating the artist’s recently refinished 
300-year-old Amsterdam home and studio. 
ABOVE: Familiar from works by Rembrandt, 
who lived across the canal, Montelbaans 
Tower is reflected in a studio window. “I 
thought it would be too romantic a place to 
work in, but it isn’t,” Steir says. A drawing in 
progress, 1985, is part of her From the Sea series. 


continued on page 74 








Planning the day at the Washington, DC,, 
Four Seasons Hotel. 





that can be conspicu- 
WéveRedefined What Makes: pst short on como 
A And in restaurants ac- 


Grand Hotel Grand. 


claimed not only tor 
their haute cuisine, 


UNITED STATES 
Austin (1987) 
Boston 


In the beginning, the grand eighteen grand hotels located in —_ but for their unique “Titre carte 
‘notel was extraordinary.Because North America’s most important Alternative Cuisine 7742 vandatay 
}t was founded upon a grand idea. cities, where we cling to the menus—designed poe ate ane 

The idea that a hotel should — seldom-observed notion that aho- for those who love feu, Sasens Finess 
perfectly mirror the special life- tel should adapt to its guests. Not fine food, but abhor Heusen 

ptyles and taste levels of its times the other way around. calories. __inm on the Park 
)—an idea embodied in everything And its evident everywhere. All of which = NewYon 

}rom a hotel’ decor to the people In a warm, Hoapicable staff  makeseach Four — newport Beach 
t ee that possesses a rare combination Seasons extraordin- in‘anbno 

But while the times changed, _ of friendliness, formality and ary, not because aes 

Hotels that were once thought competence—and whose purpose it triestoimitatethe “<i... 

of as grand didn't. Though they re- is to make guests feel welcome, __ original grand ee agar 
/-ained much of their opulence not intimidated. hotels, but because — Edmonton 
and splendor, they lost something In the remarkably high em- its identical in the tama’ 
y2ven more important: asense of _ ployee-to-guest ratio—because to- single most Poe Nervi 

the changing needs and demands __ day’ travellers not only needa fAMienesMeChGk allan ume ae | 
of their guests. wide variety of services, but need It was founded London ee 

The grand idea, in other words, them in a hurry, on phecicelyatiter sn. bontekan. 

was forgotten. In furniture that’s as func- », same grand idea. Ng aces 

Until it was revived by Four _ tional as it is elegant—in vivid oer 
Seasons Hotels. A group ao contrast to many luxury hotels = ~¥* Four Seasons Hotels 


© 1986 Four Seasons Hotels Ltd 
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Vancouver pla 
host to the world! 











Seafood 

A seaport is where you Ships Ahoy! 

| would expect to find From island rainforests 

iI the freshest of seafood— to coastal ice fields, 
and you won't be Vancouver's a natural 


disappointed. fora sea cruise. 








PO. From Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe and South America, more than 
40 foreign countries will be part of British Columbia’s Expo ’86, a 
world-class world’s fair, and summer-long cultural celebration. 

/And Vancouver's got the perfect setting. Pacific to the west. 

/ountains to the east. Seattle just to the south. And some spectacu- 

coastal scenics stretching north to Alaska. Vancouver’s a very 

jayful city, where parks and pools and bike paths abound, and 
paches rim the downtown core. Sato peau a aha 


| artisans’ studios, boutiques and markets, will surely tempt 
pu—and why not try a little shopping, when your U.S. dollar 
§ijoys a substantial premium? a 
This year, come see what the whole world’s up to, just 
txt door. Call: 1-604-387-1642. 


| Notes a protected trade mark of the Expo 86 Corporation 















Native Heritage 
The Museum of 
Anthropology ts a 
stunning tribute to 
our Native art and 
architecture. 





Expo Ernie 
The theme of Expo ’86 
| is transportation and 
communications. This 
little fellow really gets 
around the site, and 
\\ can tell you what's 

/, happening, too! 
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The World Next Door 
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COURTESY MICHAEL KLEIN, INC., NEW YORK 


she divided Brueghel’s image into a 
sixty-four-part grid, each section on a 
separate canvas and each painted 
after the manner of one of the great 
artists of history: Pollock jostles 
Whistler; Rembrandt nudges Gau- 
guin. It can be up to twenty feet high 
depending on the way it is hung. 
Brueghel’s voluptuous image of na- 
ture’s profusion has become a com- 
pressed history of attitudes about 
style. By summarizing the history of 
style, Steir has both acknowledged it 
and canceled its power over her. 
Along with an echo of “this one 
has it, this one doesn’t,” The Brueghel 
Series is an eminently sentimental ex- 
pression of Steir’s belief in an “idea of 
culture” spanning hundreds of years 
of civilization. This notion did not 
come into focus until she took off on 
an extended tour of European muse- 
ums in 1975. Like most American art 
students, her view of art history had 
been a composite of endless slide lec- 
tures. After her first professional suc- 
cesses, she felt a strong desire to go 
plant herself in front of the real thing. 
“Until very recently we were a pio- 
neer nation,” she observes. “Part of 
what made us great in art and litera- 
ture was our cowboy mentality, our 
freedom from rules. But this country 
has a history now, and we have be- 
gun to reorient ourselves to the 
past.” Her own life, which she 
shares with her Dutch husband, Joost 


Through Time, Beyond Style 
continued from page 70 


Elffers, is similarly divided between 
a studio in Manhattan and an apart- 
ment in Amsterdam, on the canal 
where Rembrandt lived. 

During her exposure to European 
culture in that first overseas trip, she 
was struck by the difference between 
the real thing and its carbon copies. 
Now she speaks of “the poignancy of 
an artwork when it’s not filtered 
through reproductions.” The real 
thing vibrated with life. “When I saw 
the originals, finally, I found the evi- 
dences of fumbling, the humanness, to 
be very touching,” she says. “I keep 
liking work that is hard for the artist 
to do, work that betrays clumsiness.” 

After Steir returned from Europe 
she adopted the discipline of “quot- 
ing” from the artists she admired. 
“By using other artists’ images I gave 
myself a classical education, like the 
little old ladies with their easels in 
museums.”’ Copying the kind of 
mark that Rembrandt made was, ina 
sense, another “grid” for ordering 
experience. Supported by this new 
conceptual structure, her flower paint- 
ings gradually grew to monumental 
proportions and became a series 
of chrysanthemum studies, each in the 
style of a different artist: Rembrandt, 
van Gogh, Monet, and so on. 

The chrysanthemum pictures were 
meant to be almost shockingly lush. 
Steir is increasingly willing to let her- 
self be led by beauty. In The Brueghel 
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Quoting from Rainer Maria Rilke, Pat Steir 
wrote, “Every angel is terrifying. Beauty is 
nothing but the beginning of terror” across an 
untitled 1985 drawing in charcoal, graphite and” 
pastel on gessoed paper. The phrase is integral 
to many of her From the Sea drawings, inspired 
by the works of Hiroshige and Gustave Courbet. 


Series, the jar of flowers in the origi- 
nal painting spills over with almost 
frightening fecundity. Steir says she 
chose Brueghel’s picture because she 
liked its commercial crudeness, the 
fact that such pictures served as a 
kind of calendar art for bourgeois 
homes. But she was also clearly at- 
tracted by its awesome vibrancy, 
which seems so natural and unforced 
in comparison to the intellectualism 
of much of twentieth-century art. Be- 
ing a modern artist, however, she felt -}) 
obliged to convert much of its beauty 
into information. 

Steir is aware of this dilemma, 
which is endemic to the century. In 
The Brueghel Series, as in all her work 
up to that point, structure and senti- 
ment coexist in a tangle of motives. “I 
think my paintings are close to some 
ideas common to the romantic paint- ° 
ers of the nineteenth century,” she” 
explains. ‘The romantics believed 
that beauty was beautiful simply be- * 
cause it was, not because you thought 
about it that way. The Japanese have 
similar feelings for different reasons. 

I do want my pictures to seem beauti- 
ful in a simple and banal way—and 


continued on page 76 


No laminated or coated surface is: thick and 
solid like CORIAN. Its beauty goes clear through. 
That's the difference that makes CORIAN so 
carefree. Tough stains, even cigarette burns, come 
out with cleanser. Nicks and cuts sand out. So 
CORIAN keeps looking new. 


Solid beauty that lasts. ee J \ 


CORIAN. Ideal for counters, vanities, $ 
and tub enclosures, even one-piece 
combinations. Custom designs a 

See your Yellow Pages for di 
and builders who sell CORIAN 

Made only by DuPont. «9: 


eels Merce h ae aecl: Curl aioe] ee 
building products. Only DuPont makes Corian, 



























































An oasis of tranquility in the heart of Waikiki. 


ise is serenity itself. 


Here, a cattleya orchid gracefully accents the swimming pool, 


while the Pacific Ocean and Diamond Head form a stunning backdrop. 


Halekulani. Far and away Honolulu’s most elegant resort hotel. 


Halekulant 


ON THE oe H AT WAIKIKI 


2199 Kalia Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 S.A. toll free 800-367-2343 or Halekulani 808-923-2311 


one of The“Ioading Hotels of thé World" 
Call your travel agent, or U.S.A. toll free 800-223-6800 or 212-838-3110 collect. 


Architecture in Glass 
©1979 


MACHIN CONSERVATORIES 


Conceived ‘1 the Victorian Romantic Tradition, built in England 
with the te. nology of the 1980's: unique structures that will 
endure long into the twenty first Century. 


For brochure send $5.00 


MACHIN DESIGNS (USA) INC 
Houston 652 Glenbrook Road, Stamford, CT 06906 — Lonpon 
(713) 524 1820 (203) 348-5319 013501581 
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Through Time, Beyond Style 
continued from page 74 





in an intense and complicated way.” 
In choosing the Brueghel, she was' 
also making a comment about the 
limits of style. The vanitas still lifes: 
presented a rich abundance of flow-. 
ers and food, caught in a moment of 
ripeness that contained also a fore- 
taste of decay. For Steir, style is an-' 
other form of vanity, as transitory as 
other earthly obsessions. As a record ~ 
of artists’ inquiries into visual form, 
style is real enough, but it is also an 
abstraction within that greater ab- 
stract edifice, ‘art history.” | 
As the vanitas theme implies, 
The Brueghel Series was a personal | 
turning point for Steir. By declaring ° 
her obsession with style so forth- 
rightly, she seems to have freed her- 
self to pursue other goals. In the grief, 
surrounding her mother’s terminal ° 
illness, she began a series of drawings 
done, literally, by extending her arm 
to the limit of its reach. All that re- 
mains on paper are the marks left by 4 
the charcoal or pencil in her hand, yet 
from a distance the marks resolve 
themselves into colossal blue and 
black waves. They are dedicated (in 
inscriptions around the border) to the 
Japanese master of waves, Hiroshige; 
to Courbet’s painting The Wave; and 
to the German poet Rainer Maria 
Rilke. When they were shown at the 
Museum of Modern Art in the sum- 
mer of 1985, in an exhibition with 
five other artists of her generation, 
their beauty and lushness were strik- 
ing. Steir says that the information 
supplied by the inscriptions forms 
whatever conceptual structure is 
needed. The rest of each picture re- 
flects the pure freedom of the gesture. 
Pat Steir has lived and worked 
through her share of criticism: 
charges that she was too systematic, — 
and, during the height of mini-: 
malism, not systematic enough. She 
is not sorry to have been so concep-_ 
tual in her earlier work. “Everything 
one does is an expression of oneself,” 
she says. “Those were my interests. At 
the moment, I feel myself changing. 
I’ve been myself for forty-five years, 
and now I'd like to look around.” 
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The originals are found in Trerice, a manor 
house in Cornwall, England. Like many of the treasures 
that are part of Britain's history, Trerice is owned by 
the National Trust — the largest private landowner in 

England, Wales and Northern Ireland. : 
Trust holdings include more than two hundred beautiful 
historic homes. Century has been chosen to re-create 
_ selected pieces of furniture from these houses. 
For the name of the dealer nearest you, please call us 
at 1-800-852-5552. Century Furniture Company, 
Hickory, North Carolina 28603. 


(3) THE BRITISH NATIONAL TRUST COLLECTION. 
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gic of Moonlight 
nization, with 37 years of 
aI Carley 
recogniz the leading authority in our field. 
Jtilizing energy efficient lighting components, we 
offer the latest in design of aesthetic and security 
ighting systems to meet today’s concern for 
energy and rising crime. Let the magic of 
John Watson’s ‘‘Moon Shadows™”’ provide 


you with a new and exciting nighttime 
living environment. Nationwide. 








' Home Office Dallas (214) 630-7751 * Houston (713) 461-0758 
San Antonio (512) 349-4143 © Tulsa (918) 865-3081 
Kansas City/Midwest (816) 453-5944 * New Orleans (504) 486-8368 
Atlanta (404) 992-5330 * Palm Beach (305) 684-9494 »* Tampa (813) 933-8749 
' Nassau (809) 326-7723 * Los Angeles (213) 349-8600 © So. Calif./Palm Sp. (714) 964-7260 
Chicago (312) 853-0503 
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ouvelle Chine presents “LIkon? the had since the opening of the silk road, would ~ | 






first piece in a collection of new and _ play an important role in the new art of the west. 

vibrant designs in Chinese Porcelain. Porcelain, created in China in the 9th century, 

It is a collection that evokes a time when the __ was valued as highly as gold in the European 
Orient Express, the salons of the grand hotels, courts of the 17th century. It Rev Ge be 
and the luxury liners ete as the signa- 
of the Belle Epoque ture of privilege. Today, 
gleamed with porce- Nouvelle Chine re- 
lains and coromandel | eeenee immediacy 
screens, their floors of the new and vigor- 
covered with the thick ous imagery of the 
velvet of Tientsin car- west coupled with the 
pets. This grandeur timeless elements of 
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The handcrafted 


porcelains of Nouvelle 


accompanied an explo- 
sion of originality in 
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of Nouvelle Chine. LIKON © 13 INCHES HIGH A 16 INCHES WIDE * $950 in a limited edition of 
With the turn of the 20th century, stimu- —_750 pieces. Each piece will arrive marked with 
lated by the Impressionists, the Bauhaus in Berlin __ the title, the individual series number and the 
and the incomparable French and Russian design- _ signature of the artist. All porcelains will bear the 
ers of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, art lost — mark of Nouvelle Chine which is your assurance 
of quality. Send $950 (Calif. residents add 
614% sales tax) and allow 6-8 weeks for de- 


its national boundaries. The world saw the 
birth of the classic forms of Art Nouveau, 
Art Deco and Art Moderne. China, as she 
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Na Pali Coast. Credit: Princeville Resort 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST/APRIL 1986 
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Kapalua Resort. Credit: Robert Jamieson 


LAND OF LIVING TREASURES 





In Hawaii, it all begins with the a/na. 
Thrust from the sea, forged in vol- 
canic fire, fashioned by tradewinds 
and tropical rains, the aina—the 
land—sets the stage for every brush 
stroke, every blueprint in island art 
and architecture. You'll see it ina 
sculpture of rich native koa wood, 
in a luxury hotel blending with its 
surroundings, in a wall mural tex- 
tured with the shades of the trop- 
ics—blues, greens, hot lava reds. 
To the Polynesians, who migrat- 
ed across the equator more than a 
millennium ago, Hawaii's remote 
landfall was more than a place to 
put down roots. The a/na was wor- 
shipped in the form of myriad gods. 
It was a place to sow and harvest 
and to carve history into the rock, 
to express the beauty of the land. 
Today, the natural environment 
continues to excite local artists. 
The Hawaiians’ love affair with their 
land is evident in their living spaces. 
The gracious plantation-era homes 
built of lava or coral, dramatic villas 
turned to the tradewinds and canti- 
levered over soaring cliffs and 





ponds meandering in from out- 
doors—these are the expressions 
of the people of Hawaii. 

The natural beauty is the most 


astounding. Every visitor expects ’ 


the tropical garden or two. But few 
malihinis (newcomers) are pre- 
pared for the degree and diversity 
of the lush island flora that is nur- 
tured year-round by the perpetual 
summer sun. In private homes and 
public parks, you'll find sprawling 
monkeypod trees and weeping ban- 
yans. The hibiscus, ginger and 
bougainvillea continue to surprise 
tourists year after year. 

Hawaii's trademark blossoms are 
the raw material for what has 
evolved as an art form unto itself— 
the flower lei. No longer does the lei 
stand feature simple rows of plum- 
eria, vanda orchids and carnations. 
Today’s creations are suitable for 
framing: Micronesian ginger, strung 
like an heirloom ivory necklace; the 
Ohai alii, or dwarf poinciana, in 
feathery tendrils of orange and scar- 
let; and the all-purpose haku lei, a 
cornucopia of blossoms nestled in 
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a bed of exquisite tiny ferns. 

The aina and the arts—you'll find 
them blending in the high polish of 
a milo wood bowl or a rare Hawaiian 
quilt recalling the days of island 
monarchy; ina stone carving burst- 
ing with the fluid power of molten 
lava or a bank lobby sculpture 
crafted from sugar mill cogs, tractor 
parts and other plantation cast- 


offs. You'll find it in the works of a ‘J 


new breed of island artists, such as 
Paris-born Guy Buffet, Tokyo-born 
Hisashi Otsuka, California-born 
Pegge Hopper or Hawaiian Rocky 
Jensen. ‘ 

This passion for the arts is official; 
in fact by law, one percent of the 
construction cost of any new gov- 


ernment building is given over to - 


commissioned artworks. 
Each of the Hawaiian Islands has 


its own distinct character. From ; 


cosmopolitan Oahu to the Big Is- 
land of Hawaii to beautiful Kauai, 
all of these mid-Pacific jewels share 
the spirit of the a/na. It is the most 
powerful creative force in this is- 
land state. 
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Come to Hawaii’s Sun Coast™ Bask on beautiful white 
sand beaches, play tennis and golf on four spectacular 18-hole 
championship courses carved from ancient lava flows. Experience 
extraordinary world-renowned resorts—The Westin Mauna 
Kea, the Mauna Lani Bay and Sheraton Royal Waikoloa 
hotels. Enjoy elegant gourmet dining and breathtaking 
views of the Big Island’s Kohala Coast. 

Let United take you to Hawaii’s Neighbor Islands 
direct. Your experience begins the moment you come on 
board with Royal Hawaiian Service to the Big Island: ( 
music, movies, exotic drinks and Polynesian food. All 
served up in the spirit of the Islands by the people who 
know Hawaii best. \ 


THE BIG ISLAND, MY HAWAII 


WY UNITED AIRLINES 


Call United or your travel agent. 

For personal assistance, call Noelani 

at (808) 885-4915 or write: 

Kohala Coast Resort Association—G 

P.O. Box 5000; Kohala Coast, Hawaii 96743-5000. 
































For most visitors, Waikiki on Oahu 
is the welcome mat, the bustling 
gateway to the Hawaiian Islands. 
High-rise and high-energy, it’s a 
sunny stretch of state-of-the-art 
hotels. These are flanked by the 
world-famous beach and anchored 
by the equally renowned landmark, 
Diamond Head. Waikiki’s balmy 
climate and non-stop night life lure 
nearly four million visitors to the 
resort each year. 

But Waikiki is only one glittering 
corner of Honolulu, which is the 
eleventh largest city in the U.S. 
and one of the most cosmopolitan 
anywhere. From Chinese temples 
to startling office complexes to 
the country’s only royal palace, 
Honolulu shows off a dazzling di- 
versity of art and architecture. 
Here are fine, sprawling neighbor- 
hoods with contemporary homes 
as well as classic portrayals of the 
legacy of Hawaii’s early merchants 
and missionary families. There are 
handsome galleries for browsing 
or buying and specialty shops fea- 
turing traditional island arts like 
koa furniture, shell jewelry and ex- 
quisite Hawaiian quilts. 





For all its 80s sizzle, Waikiki can 
still offer the kind of geni<4l vaca- 
tion experience associated with the 
luxury-liner era of the ’30s and ’40s, 
when the well-heeled arrived with 
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THE GATHERING PLACE 





their steamer trunks and touring 
cars. You'll find the stately “pink 
palace,” the Royal Hawaiian Hotel: 
the sparkling new Halekulani; the 
twin-tower Hyatt Regency Waikiki; 
and, on the other side of Diamond 
Head, the secluded Kahala Hilton. 
The Hyatt Regency also provides 
an excellent introduction to island 
arts and crafts at Hyatt’s Hawaii, 


a shop-cum-cultural-center run’ 


by Hawaiian expert Auntie Malia 
Solomon. 

Down the coast road from Wai- 
kiki—past the beach parks, tuna 
boats and pleasure craft—is down- 
town Honolulu. Here turn-of-the- 
century buildings stand side by side 
with dramatic new skyscrapers. 
Mandatory on a downtown walking 
tour are: The Mission Houses Mu- 
seum, a cluster of beautifully re- 
stored structures built in 1821; 
Kawaiahao Church, Honolulu’s old- 
est, dating back to 1842; the State 
Capitol, an airy yet substantial 
statehouse with art-filled chambers, 
extensive koa trim and haunting 
statuary; Foster Botanic Garden; 
20 acres of flora from orchids to 
sausage trees; the Falls of Clyde, a 
century-old, four-masted floating 
museum in Honolulu Harbor; and 
Chinatown, a delightful community 
of herbalists, open-air fish markets, 





Bishop Museum, Honolulu. Credit: Bob Mohr 


lei makers and back-alley temples. 
And there is lolani Palace, built in 
1882 for David Kalakaua, Hawaii’s 
last king. This structure has been 
meticulously restored to its original 
splendor. 

Near the downtown area is the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, Hawaii’s 
premier public gallery. Italian Re- 
naissance works, 17th-Century 
Japanese woodblock prints and 
other treasures can be pleasantly 
viewed in the garden setting. Also 
downtown is the Queen Emma 
Summer Palace, a mid-18th-Cen- 
tury royal retreat which now houses 
a fine collection of Victorian fur- 
niture and other artifacts of the 
Islands’ lost monarchy. In the 
neighboring Kalihi Valley is Hawaii's 
cultural piece de résistance—the 
Bishop Museum, known for the 
world’s foremost collection of 
Polynesian artifacts. Throughout 
the Romanesque main building and © 
the observatory and newer wings | 
are memorabilia of missionaries 
and monarchs, immigrants and . 
whalers. Island geology and biol- | 
ogy can be explored in the muse- 
um’s fascinating Hall of Hawaiian 
Natural History. 

Honolulu is also a perfect home 
base for touring the other side of 
Oahu. Here you will find a slice of 
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the tropics as idyllic as any of 
Hawaii's outer islands: Long, gold- 
en beaches, booming winter surf, 
one-horse hamlets and intriguing 
visitor attractions like Byodo-In, a 
magnificent Buddhist temple with 
formal, swan-filled gardens and a 
dramatic cliff backdrop. The Poly- 
nesian Cultural Center showcases 
the music and folk arts of the South 
Pacific in a series of tiny “villages.” 
And at Waimea Falls Park, botan- 
ical gardens and hiking trails sur- 
round remnants of early civilization. 
At this lush park, on Oahu’s north 
shore, are the homesites, cooking 
houses and birthing rocks of the 
early Hawaiians, an hour’s drive— 
but a whole world away—from the 
bright lights of Waikiki. 


Maui is a microcosm, a geological 
sampler of all the best Hawaii has 
to offer. For this reason, the island 
has a powerful magnetism, making 
it the most visited of the Neighbor 
Islands; that is, all islands except 
Oahu. 

On Maui’s western shore are 
some of the world’s most elegant 
beach resorts. On its east coast, 
pure-bred Hawaiians (a rare breed 
today) still live the old island ways. 
In between are undulating sugar- 
cane plantations, including the lar- 
gest one inthe U.S., cattle ranches, 
dazzling beaches and lush rain for- 
ests. Looming above it all is massive 
Mt. Haleakala, the world’s biggest 
volcano, famous for its lunar land- 
scape and a summit sunrise that 
has become a visitor pilgrimage. 

Maui is rich in history, a convo- 
luted chronicle of kings and plant- 
ers, of men of the cloth and men of 
the sea. Its whaling tradition centers 
around the migratory humpbacks, 
those gentle giants who today make 
Maui the best Hawaiian island for 
whale watching during the season 
(November through April). 

In Lahaina, the colorful capital of 
the Hawaiian Kingdom, the hump- 
back has become the symbol of the 
town. Scrimshaw and marine art 
are plentiful, and in Lahaina Harbor, 
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THE VALLEY ISLAND 


you can tour the Carthaginian Il, a 
restored brig stocked with whaling- 
era memorabilia and humpback 
whale research. This old square- 
rigger is moored near the Pioneer 
Inn, an 85-year-old hotel which still 
evokes images of brawling whalers 
roaming the boardwalks. 

The old courthouse, still a District 


Court facility, now also houses the ’ 


collections of the Lahaina Art So- 
ciety. Visit the 1852 prison, the 1834 





Haleakala Crater 


lolani Palace, Honolulu. Credit: David Cornwell 










printing house and the 1835 Bald- 
win Home Museum, an engrossing 
documentary of early mission life 
that is operated by the Lahaina 
Restoration Foundation. Art and 
artifacts are sold inside the weath- 
ered storefronts along Front Street 
and at the Lahaina Galleries, Center 
Art Gallery and Village Galleries. 
Just up the West Maui coast, ex- 
cellent whale exhibits are also on 
display at the Whalers Village, the 
recently remodeled main shopping 
complex at Kaanapali. Kaanapali 
is the granddaddy of Hawaii's mas- 
ter-planned resorts, with a dozen 
hotels and vacation condominiums 
on a picture-perfect beach. Two 
18-hole golf courses provide just 
one of many sports activities. 
Further north is the Kapalua re- 
sort, a secluded enclave with one 
luxury hotel, beachfront condomi- 
niums and a pair of championship 
golf courses. The Kapalua Shops - 
are a unique group of boutiques, — 
galleries and specialty shops such 
as Quadrille, with its fine Oriental * 
goods, and Trouvaille, bulging with 
rare Asian and Pacific artifacts. 
Maui’s other carefully planned re- 
sort is the handsome Wailea retreat, 
located on five beautiful beaches. 
Wailea’s charms include: Two lux- 
ury hotels, several low-rise condo- 











DS OF STOUFFER WAILEA BEACH RESORT 


Wailea : 

Welcome to our side of the 
island. Your very own Maui, 
Stouffer Wailea Beach Resort. 
sUntcdoecCOOM Noel enie mea 
ends, where the sun and sand 
and surf go on forever, all yours 
Kose (eyV ain es 

Welcome to tropical gardens 
and patio lunches. All the 
pampering and privacy of your 
own country club is here, waiting 
for you. Stouffer Wailea Beach 
Resort, Hawaii's only five-time 
consecutive winner of the coveted 
AAA Five-Diamond Award. 

Come and play. Champion- 
ship golf. Tennis on grass courts. 
Water sports. Everything here 
says you're someone special. 
Your spectacular room, a private 
lanai. Superb service at every turn. 
Exquisite cuisine. Raffles’ is right 
here, Maui’s only five-time winner 
(ym latem bechuclVaw letter ama\ir-Kee 

Welcome. To Stouffer Wailea 
Beach Resort. Private. Exclusive. 
Expansive. No other place on 
Maui comes close. 

Special golf, tennis and 
honeymoon vacations are avail- 
able. For details and reservations, 
call your Travel Agent or phone 
the hotel directly, toll-free 
1-800-367-8047, ext. 206. 

Or toll-free 1-800-HOTELS 1. 
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Mauna Lani Bay 





Wa 


Emerald Hotels has created Hawaii's 
masterpiece. A place where leisure 
has been fine-tuned to a fine art. To- 
tal luxury, distinguished amenities 
and Hawaiian attitudes blend with 
world-class golf and 5-star tennis. 
Three superb restaurants complete 
the picture. Come to us with greatest 
expectations and we'll surpass them. 
For reservations, call toll-free 800- 


367-2323. Or call your travel agent. 





Mauna Lani Bay 


An Emerald Hotel, Kohala Coast, Island of Hawaii 





P.O. Box 4000-A * Kohala Coast, Island of Hawaii 96743 











Golf course with ancient Hawaiian living 
sites, Wailea Resort 


miniums, a pair of championship 


# links built around ancient Hawaiian 


homesites and stone temples, and 


f a shopping village of fine restau- 


rants and boutiques. 

Maui’s three major resort areas 
are prime examples of a long-time 
trend in Hawaii—patronage of the 
arts by the hotel industry. Consider 


Mm the Asian and Pacific collection at 


the Hyatt Regency Maui, valued at 
more than $2 million. There are also 
fine displays at the neighboring 
Maui Marriott Resort, the Kaanapali 
Alii—a plush vacation condomin- 
ium—and at the Kapalua Bay Hotel 
& Villas. In Wailea, island art playsa 
major role at the Stouffer Wailea 
Beach Hotel and at the Maui Inter- 
Continental Wailea, which stages 
the Maui Marine Art Exposition each 
February. In remote Hana, exten- 
sive refurbishing has been com- 


pleted at the Hotel Hana-Maui, ’ 


recently purchased by Caroline 
Hunt Schoellkopf and operated by 
Rosewood Hotels. 

Elsewhere on the Valley Island, 
art, history and nature complement 
One another at a variety of worth- 
while attractions. In central Maui, 
you can visit Hale Hoikeike, a 150- 
year-old missionary home which is 
now the Maui Historical Society 
Museum, and the Maui Plantation, a 
study in tropical agriculture. You'll 
find much to enjoy on the high 
slopes of Haleakala, the cactus- 
and-cowboy area Valley Islanders 
call “upcountry.” There are the 
Tedeschi Vineyards, with their pic- 


turesque tasting room in the old. 


jailhouse at Ulupalakua Ranch, the 
Kula Botanical Gardens, with its 
many strains of giant protea blos- 
soms, and the old Baldwin family 
mansion at Haliimaile, where the 
Hui Noeau arts group holds its 
annual exhibition. 





HAWAII 


THE BIG ISLAND 








Hawaii, the Big Island, is a magnif- | 


icent mini-continent, a land of smol- 
dering volcanoes and ski slopes, 


thundering waterfalls and open — 


range. It’s called the Big Island to 
distinguish it from Hawaii the State, 


and because all the other Hawaiian 
Islands could fit within its bound- | 


aries. 

Larger than the State of Conneas 
ticut, the Big Island is the epitome 
of the spirit of the aina—two of its 
five volcanoes are still active, their 
sporadic lava flows adding new 
land to the island periodically. 

Boasting the Aloha State’s only 
truly wide open spaces, the Big 
Island has Hawaii's most secluded 
and exclusive string of resorts: The 


Kohala Coast. This dramatic locale 


stretches along the stark black lava 
fields of the island’s leeward shore. 
A handful of hotels are now in 
place, and others are on the draw- 
ing boards. Kohala beachfront 
properties and golf courses are 
oases amidst the rocky expanse. 


Buddha figure, Westin Mauna Kea 


The northernmost hotel is the 
fabled Westin Mauna Kea, where ~ 
ethnic art and hotel design were — 


joined two decades ago by the 
hotel’s creator, Laurance Rockefel- 
ler. The Mauna Kea’s priceless col- 
lection includes ancient artifacts 
integrated throughout the resort. It 
has set the standard for the hospi- 
tality industry, according to Dr. Don 


sto 
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Kalahuipuaa Fishponds, Mauna Lani 
Resort. Credit: Greg Vaughn 


Aanavi, its consultative curator. A 
former assistant curator at New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art and 
a master of eight languages, Aanavi 
conducts weekly Sunday tours of 
the Mauna Kea treasures. Number- 
ing about a thousand, they include 
symbols of religious and cultural 
philosophy from throughout the 
Pacific Rim: A Khmer Valley sand- 
stone carving, exquisite Hawaiian 
kapa cloth, Indian temple toys, a 
pair of century-old Japanese cere- 
monial horses and the hotel’s sig- 
nature piece—a Seventh Century 
Indian Buddha. 

Since the Mauna Kea opened in 
1964, Hawaii’s luxury hotels have 
followed suit in the patronage of 
the arts. They have also been dedi- 
cated to incorporating historical 
and environmental features in their 
overall designs. Down the Kohala 
Coast is the lush Mauna Lani Re- 
sort, with its celebrated golf course 
and dramatic Mauna Lani Bay Hotel 
on the beach at Kalahuipuaa. Here 
are acres of palm-lined, newly-ren- 
ovated, historic fishponds. On one 
shore is the charming Eve Parker 
Woods Cottage, housing a little 
museum of area lore and crafts. 

The resort roster along this-West 
Hawaii shoreline is rounded out by 
the Sheraton Royal Waikoloa at the 
mountains-to-the-sea Waikoloa Re- 
sort, and by the Kona Village Resort, 
a one-of-a-kind cluster of individual 
SPECIAL ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT 
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For information about Kapalua, see your travel agent or call toll free: 


800-367-8000. One Bay Drive, Kapalua, Maui, Hawaii 96761 
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For a little while, 
you’ve made paradise 
your home. 


And when you're 

living in paradise, 

you can open yourself up 
and relax, any way you want. 


There’s nothing pretentious 
about paradise. You’re at 
the Maui Marriott. 

You're here to be happy. 


Maui Marriott Resort 


ON KAANAPALI BEACH 


100 Nohea Kai Drive, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 


See your travel agent or call toll-free (800 ) 228-9290. 


hales (houses) dotting the sands 
and lava and lining the ponds at 
Kaupulehu. Each of these proper- 
ties features beautifully preserved 
petroglyph fields, where, long ago, 
Hawaiians carved their chronicles 
of early island life. 

South of Kohala is the Kona 
Coast, renowned for the world’s 
best marlin fishing. Konais an area 
rich in Hawaii Island history. Mon- 
archs vacationed and miscreants 
took refuge here. This is the place 
where Captain James Cook, the 
famous British explorer, met his 
violent death when the natives dis- 
covered he was not a god. 

Kona’s historical lures include: 
Hulihee Palace, once a royal sum- 
mer residence; the Ahuena Heiau, 
temple of Kamehameha the Great; 
St. Benedict's Church, with its vi- 
vidly painted interior; the Kona 
Coffee Mill and Museum; and the* 
Cook Monument at Kealakekua 
Bay. Of particular interest is Puu- 
honua O Honaunau, the Place of 
Refuge, a national historical park 
where for centuries, those who 
broke the ancient taboos could 
find sanctuary. Today, park em- 
ployees demonstrate the age-old 
methods of weaving mats, dying 
fishnets, playing konane (Hawaiian 
checkers) and fishing and crabbing. 

Around the Big Island, the terrain 
shifts from ranchland to rain forest 
to volcanic moonscape. Rangy 
Waimea is the nerve center of 
Parker Ranch, one of the largest 
privately-owned ranches in the U.S. 
Here you can explore the world of 
the paniolo (Hawaiian cowboy) at 
two fine museums. In Hilo, the Big 
Island’s county seat, you'll find the 
Nani Mau Gardens, a wonderland 
of tropical flora, and the Lyman 


‘ House Museum, with its fascinating 


missionary artifacts. 
And, of course, there are the vol- 


canoes, the heartbeat of Hawaii.On ° | 


13,796-foot Mauna Kea—are inter- 


national observatories often open * 


for guided tours. Many winters, this 
“white mountain” is covered in a 
mantle of snow, and four-mile-long 
ski runs such as Poi Bowl and King 
Kamehameha’s Run are open for 
skiers. 

Hawaii’s Volcanoes National Park 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT 











- spans much of Mauna Loa (“long 
- mountain’) and all of Kilauea. 


Nowhere are nature’s creative for- 
ces more openly displayed than 
in this “drive-in volcano.” Since 
early 1983, Kilauea has erupted 
every few weeks in great fountains 
of fire and rivers of molten lava. 
Even at rest, the mountain is power- 
ful, with steam vents, miles of gnarly 
pahoehoe lava, and forests of giant 
tree ferns. It’s a land that breeds 
creativity. And the Park’s Volcano 
Arts Center, a historic 1864 struc- 
ture, showcases the works of paint- 
ers, potters, sculptors and dancers, 
many of whom live in the nearby 


_ village of Volcano. 





Eruption, Hawaii Volcanoes National Park 


KAUAI 


THE GARDEN ISLAND 


Kauai is resplendent with high, 
crinkled sea cliffs, footprint-free 
beaches and incredible foliage. 
The Garden Island has been the 
back lot of’ Hollywood’s South 
Pacific, Blue Hawaii and Raiders 
of the Lost Ark, to name a few. 
Packed within less than 600 


square miles are all the require- 


ments for a tropical Eden: Deep 
jungles, hidden valleys, miles of 
golden sand, waterfalls plunging a 


_ thousand feet and a ten-mile gorge 


known as the Grand Canyon of the 
Pacific. It’s north of the equator but 
unmistakably “South Seas.” 
Kauai’s labyrinthine history cen- 
ters around its chiefs, a few in- 
fluential missionary families and 
powerful sugar barons. The island’s 
charms include monuments to the 
colorful characters in Kauai’s his-_ 
tory. One of the most intriguing is 


_ the Grove Farm Homestead Mu- 
| seum. This spacious compound 


was company headquarters for one 


‘ of Kauai’s largest sugar plantations. 


“So many times when things were going badly, 
she was the only one who understood. Now we're 
sitting here together, letting fish nibble at our 
toes and watching our lightshow. Maybe we'll 
dress for dinner and maybe we won't.” 


Wailea has an infinity of beautiful days, 
each of which has a happy ending. 


Wailea”. Maui 


THE LUXURY OF QUIET TIME 


For reservations see your travel agent or write or call direct toll free— 








Wailea Destination Association, P.O. Box 3440, Honolulu, Hawaii 96801 
Maui Inter-Continental Wailea (800) 367-2960, Stouffer Wailea Beach Resort (800) HOTE!: 


or Wailea Villas (800) 367-5246. 
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Lumahai Beach. Credit: Morton Beebe 


In 1978, the rambling estate was 
opened as a museum. The elegant 
main house, fernery, workers’ cot- 
tages, and laundry house can all be 
visited today. 

Other folksy museums on Kauai 
include: The Kauai Museum, in the 
county seat of Lihue, where you'll 
trace the explorations of Captain 
Cook; the tiny museum in Kokee 
State Park, which offers a primer 
on Kauai’s mountain country; and 
the Waioli Mission House Museum 
at Hanalei, built by Abner Wilcox, 
one of Kauai’s first missionaries. 

During the mid-1800s, Hawaii's 
sugar industry was spawned in the 
little hamlet of Koloa. Today, its 
main street is called Old Koloa 
SPECIAL ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT 





Town, and is an extensive experi- 
ment in community renewal. An- 
other site on your tour should be 
the Kamokila Hawaiian Village, with 


its recreated grass houses on the’ 


banks of the Wailua River. At the 
Pacific Tropical Botanical Garden 
and adjoining, statuaried Allerton 
Gardens, near the village of Lawai, 
you may explore the many botan- 
ical beauties of tropical paradise 
(guided tours are limited). 

On Kauai, one of the more luxu- 
rious resorts is The Coco Palms, 
set amidst greenery and lagoons. 
This is one of the spectacular loca- 
tions where Elvis Presley filmed 
Blue Hawaii. On the beach at sunny 
Poipu is the Waiohai, a swank hos- 
telry with a fine lobby art gallery. 
The Kauai Hilton and the Sheraton 
Princeville are the newest luxury 


accommodations. Located at the 


beautiful Princeville resort and 
set on a cliff overlooking Hanalei 
Bay, the Sheraton displays early 
plantation-estate decor. The splen- 
did panorama is of stunning coast- 
line and the towering peak Garden 
Islanders call Bali Hai. 


MOLOKAI 


THE FRIENDLY ISLAND | 





St. Joseph's Catholic Church, Kamalo. 
Credit: Phil Spalding III 


While it takes only a couple of | 


hours to drive from one end to the 
other, Hawaii’s smallest major island 
is full of sightseeing surprises. An 
African wildlife park, teeming with 
giraffe and antelope, is just one of 
its wonders. Also on the compre- 
hensive tour of Molokai is the Big 
Wind Kite Factory, a brisk little busi- 
ness in a former pineapple town, 
and a mule trail winding down a 
1,600-foot sea cliff to the leprosy 
settlement of Kalaupapa. On the 
lush and lovely peninsula jutting 
from Molokai’s sheer northern 
coast, this picturesque village is 
home to a thriving community. The 
patients (leprosy has been under 
control for 40 years) give the tours of 
the many religious and cultural in- 
terests in their home town, including 
the church of 19th century Belgian 


priest Father Damien de Veuster, — 


the lepers’ messiah. Once a place 
of unimaginable tragedy, Kalaupapa 
is now a Cultural attraction without 
equal. 

The churches in Molokai play a 
major role, and many of them are 
historically noteworthy. At Kamalo 
and Kaluaaha, there are: !erusalema 


Church, where the services are held _ 
in both English and Hawaiian, and - 


Grace Episcopal, chosen for a ser- 


vice by the Archbishop of Canter- . | 


bury in 1983. 

Molokai has the world’s highest 
sea Cliffs, towering nearly 2,000 feet 
above the surf. Halawa Valley, with 
its twin waterfalls, is one of the most 
beautiful places to hike in the state. 
Also a must-see is Kaunakakai, a 
frontier outpost of sagging store- 
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MOLOKAL IS MY ISLAND 
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It’s Hawaii’s island of wide open spaces, Hawaiian 
heritage and adventure. Like a safari in Molokai Ranch 
Wildlife Park, a mule ride down a 1,600 foot scenic trail, 
and a helicopter tour of the world’s highest sea cliffs. Also 
on Molokai, small intimate hotels, family condominiums 
and a complete luxury resort. 

_ Let United take you to Hawaii’s Neighbor Islands. Your 
experience begins the moment you come on board, with , 
| Royal Hawaiian Service: music, movies, exotic drinks, and 
Polynesian food. All served up in the spirit of the Islands by 
the people who know Hawaii best. 





MOLOKAI, MY HAWAII 


WJ UNITED AIRLINES 


| Call United or your travel agent. 
' For more information, please write: Destination Molokai Association; 
1188 Bishop Street, Suite #1605; Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 









































North Molokai coastline. Credit: Phil Spalding III 


fronts such as Hop Inn and the 
Kaunakakai Groceteria. 

Molokai has several fine hotels 
and vacation condominiums, in- 
cluding the first class Sheraton 
Molokai, part of the Kaluakoi resort 
on the pristine west end. This hotel 
is in Polynesian style, and is the 
flagship hotel of the Kaluakoi 


master-planned resort. Here, long, 
deserted beaches with no civiliza- 
tion for miles in any direction make 
ita haven for pleasure-seekers. The 
west Molokai experience is a far 
retreat from the bustle of Honolulu, 
which can be seen glowing dimly in 
the distance across the Molokai 
Channel. 





These are the Islands of Hawaii— 
the Aloha State. You can visit them 
by air: Several inter-island airlines 
and commuter carriers provide fre- § 
quent service, and United Airlines 
now flies directly to Maui, Kauai, 
the Big Island, as well as to Hono- 
lulu, Oahu. Or take the seafaring 
route: American Hawaii Cruises’ 
luxury liners S.S. Independence 
and S.S. Constitution operate one- 
week cruises with port calls through+ 
out the state. 

The Hawaiian Islands are dis- 
tinctive, each in its own way. The 
State is rich in a history of early 
Polynesian settlers and European 
explorers. The beauty of the 
beaches, the mountains, the trop- 
ical flora is reflected everywhere 
you look—in the people, their towns 
and their art. And the enduring 
power of the aina, the spirit of.- 
nature, pervades every coastline, 
every resort. A visit to Hawaii is 
unequivocably a visit to paradise. 


George Engebretson is the execu- 
tive editor of Discover Hawaii 
magazine. 





COME TO THE SHERATON KAUAI 


COME TO THE SHERATON ISLANDS— HAWAII. 


13 RESORTS AND HOTELS OF ENGAGINGLY DIFFERENT STYLES 


AND CHARACTER WITH ALL THE BEST BEACHES AND ALL THE BEST LOCATIONS 
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KAUAI 


Come to Sheraton for A’Advantage’ Miles 


Applicable on SET and rack rates only 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT 





NOW MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN EVER 


Come to sunny Poipu Beach, on the 
Garden Isle of Hawaii, and the Sheraton 
Kauai. With a new ocean-front wing 

of luxurious rooms, new restaurants and 
lounges, and a new, fresh water 
swimming pool, right on the waters edge. 
Is now more beautiful than ever. 

Rates from $90 - $140. 
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Sheraton Kauai Hotel 


The hospitality people of ITT 


See your Travel Planner 
or call Sheraton toll-free 


8OO -325-3535 
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MAGICALLY MAUI. - 


M\V AICTE ben me Mar Cn BANE MUU N Ore eT BT ons 
of this magical island. “Maui is the best? 
The Hyatt Regency Maui on Kaanapali 
Beach captures the magic of Maui with an 
UT Cove ee b) (em DCR ORO Mm OHIaere? mM benLUAMHTR TG 
modern elegance. 
You can lounge at the opulent outdoor 
pool with lush green mountains at your 
~ back. Play championship golf with 
endless vistas of the Pacific before 
you. Or follow the waterfalls and 
lagoons that wander through the 
eT verereen manual deme cole (Gn TKO RATT 
fish darting into view. 
Set Nea a men ene 
Hyatt Regency Maui is unforget- 
table. Your second, inevitable. A 
fabulous touch of Hyatt on 
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Quartz movement - Water resistant 5-atm 18 K gold, gold and steel, all steel.. Natural rubber str: 
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Clearly a masterpiece 





icent work of art began over a century 
ago. With the establishment of an artistic 
dynasty whose very name is legend. 

This is the legacy. Breathtaking beauty in 
full lead European crystal created by Igor 
Carl Fabergé. Grandson of Peter Carl Fabergé, 
whose lavish works, including the fabled 
jeweled eggs created for the Russian Czars, 
are among the most prized museum pieces 


} in the world today. 


Inspired by a romantic Russian legend, the 
clear stem of this spectacular glass is graced 
by.a pair of Snow Doves. Magnificently sculp- 
tured in frosted crystal—a French tradition 
associated with the most prestigious cristaleries. 


Yet each glass is just $49. And you may order 


|} on.a convenient monthly payment plan. 


' They’re available exclusively from The 
Franklin Mint. To order, return the order form 
by May 31, 1986. Or call 1-800-THE MINT. 














Crystal Dove Wine Glasses | 
By Igor Carl Faberge | 





Please mail by May 31, 1986. 
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The Franklin Mint 1 i\ 

|; Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

| wish to order The Crystal Dove Wine Glasses. I need | 

| send no money now. I will receive one wine glass per | I]! 

| month for twelve months, and be billed only $49.* for ; | | 

; each glass prior to shipment. *Plus my state sales tax | 

| and $1.50 for shipping and handling. | 
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(Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for shipment.) 








A TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD Dallas institu- 
tion of flamboyant respectability and 
high style, Loyd-Paxton has suc- 
ceeded in bringing a touch of glam- 
our to a town considered more 
conservative than most. “There’s al- 
ways a bit of fantasy,” says co-owner 
Charles Paxton Gremillion. “Even 
in the soberest of our things, there’s 
always a touch of the exotic.” 

With new quarters in a 1940s 
Italianate building, restored to its 
original arcaded facade but gutted 
inside to accommodate a series of 
spacious showrooms, Loyd-Paxton has 
emerged from its former address 
transformed. Inside, buffered from 
the noise of the street, is a world of 
gilded mirrors, bejeweled chande- 
liers, monumental cloisonné figures 
and grand marble tables—almost too 
much opulence to take in at once. Op- 
erating under the principle that more 
is definitely more, the owners have 
assembled a spectrum of colors, styles 





PHOTOGRAPHY: HICKEY- ROBERTSON 


ANTIQUES NOTEBOCGR 


Loyd-Paxton’s Exotic Realm 


By Susan Freudenheim 








LeFT: A dramatically restored 1940s Italianate 
building houses the new Dallas showrooms 
of Loyd-Paxton, a gallery known for the opu; 
lence of its antiques. BELOW LEFT: A late-18th- 
century Thai Buddha stands behind co-owners 
Charles Paxton Gremillion, seated, and Loyd 
Ray Taylor. BELOw: A 1795 Directoire chande- 
lier illuminates the front gallery, with.a 
framed Meiji-period Japanese embroidered 
tapestry, left, above a Georgian giltwood side 
table in the style of William Kent. A 19th- 
century Japanese wood screen with crests of | 
the Tokugawa family hangs on the far wall. 





continued on page 88 
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In attempts to seduce the 
upwardly mobile, many auto- 
makers have served up an endless 
array of meaningless bells and 
whistles. The inference being that 
this is indeed the stuff of which 
true luxury is made. 

At Volvo, we see things a 
little differently. Examine, if you 
will, the new Volvo 760 Turbo. 
Observe the premium calfskin, 
deep pile carpeting, automatic 
climate control, an audio system 
‘of the highest order and other 


© 1985 VOLVO NORTH AMERICA CORPORATION 


amenities too plentiful to list. 

There is, however, more to 
Volvo’ concept of luxury than 
these trappings and the abun- 
dance of space in which they are 
to be found. 

There is also performance. 
The likes of which is on par with 


~ some of Europe’s more exotic two 


seat rockets. 


What is more, the 760 Turbo, 


like all Volvos, has been engi- 
neered to deliver this glittering 
performance long after other so- 


Peay 
KIND OF LUXURY COST? © 
VU 
SIMA | 





called luxury cars have lost their 
lustre, which considering the 
$24.920.00* price tag affixed to 
the 760 Turbo, may prove to be its 
most luxurious quality. 

The new Volvo 760 Turbo. 

Please be seated. And dis- 
cover why it may prove extremely 
difficult to stand for anything 


*Manufacturer’s suggested retail p 


automatic transmission, excludin 
tration and other fees. Price 


THE 760 TURBO 
by Volvo. 
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Black and Pr el lend a chiaroscuro effect to the 
strong form. of the Gran Marmo base topped by a 
beveled glass surface. Available in conference/dining, 


console and: cocktail versions, tables are offered in a ; 
range of standard sizes. 
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WALLPAPERS AND FABRICS 


H. L. HINSON & COMPANY LTD. 























ABOVE: Loyd-Paxton have refitted a late-18th-century Italian chandelier 
frame with a harlequin motif of thousands of hand-tied crystal and jet 
beads gathered from Victorian ladies’ handbags. RIGHT: Elaborate ormolu 
detailing distinguishes a signed 1888 steel-and-bronze regulation clock 
created for Emperor Franz Josef by imperial metalsmith Albert Milde. 


and tastes that is augmented by soft 
background music and the smell of 
scented candles. 

“It’s a total ambiance,” explains 
Loyd Ray Taylor. “We want you to 
know you've entered another realm.” 
Despite the exotic atmosphere, each 
object is affixed with an explanatory 
label—labels that are surprisingly 
straightforward. “We wanted to be very 
American in our approach,” Taylor 
continues. “Paxton and I are both 
very Texan and we want people to be 
able to see our objects without hav- 
ing to ask first what they are. Our 
whole approach is to be direct with 
people. We don’t want them to feel 
uncomfortable.” 

It takes several tours of the six exhi- 
bition rooms to even begin to absorb 
the range of finery. The mixture is ex- 
uberant: Burmese tapestries bump up 
against Spanish furniture, an elabo- 
rate pair of Chinese cloisonné palace 


ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


Loyd-Paxton’s Exotic Realm 
continued from page 84 


guardians from the Ch’ing Dynasty 
stand ferociously next to a pair of 
Louis XVI carved marble urns, and 
delicate Italian picture frames share 
cabinets with Japanese silver. Each 
piece is more elaborate and beautiful 
than the next. 

“We buy such a variety of things 
that we don’t want to lock into period 
rooms,” Taylor notes. “We believe it’s 
all so timeless that you can put almost 
anything together and it will look 
wonderful.” Adds Gremillion, “We 
want you to know that it’s all am- 
bulatory, that it can walk out with 
you. We’re not trying to show how 
things should go together. Loyd and 
I have such catholic tastes and are 
interested in so many things. Our 


shop opened in 1960, so we've lived .- 


long enough to know never to use the 
word never. Early on it was easy to 
say, ‘Ill never be interested in Louis 
XIV furniture. I’ll never be interested 





in Portuguese Baroque.’ But now I 
know that when you learn more 
about any of these areas, your ap- 
preciation deepens.” 

To a stranger’s eye, this all might 
seem to be the height of Texas chic: 
extravagance in the extreme, with 
enough glitter to suit any Sun Belt 
baron. But Texas tastes are more 
conventional than generally thought, 
and more than a few lean years 
passed before Loyd-Paxton found its 
audience. ‘What now appears tradi- 
tional in a neighborhood filling up 
with streamlined glass skyscrapers 
was once thought to be very avant- 
garde. “Dallas in 1960 was a very 


conservative place,” Taylor recalls. 
“People had a few paintings, and- 


even the very wealthy bought Vic- 
torian or cottage English furniture. 
When we both were finishing school 
at North Texas State University— 
Paxton was studying to be a concert 





continued on page 92 
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a The Discover Card costs you nothing to get. 
££ To apply call 1-800-543-DAWN Ext. 56 












The colors are bird’s-egg deli- 
cate and just born. Thirty soft, 
lustrous pastels from pale satin 
to shale gray. The fine, tight 
cut pile is rich with highlights 
and shadows and subtle shad- 
ings. The surface plush and 
velvety to the eye and hand. 
And the pattern of tiny dia- 
monds and dots suggests a 
pointillist’s touch. This happy 
combination of art and nature 
is called Seurat. And it’s one 


of our most elegant collections. 


The look is tailored, refined, 
soft. Yet oh so tough. The 
product is 100% DuPont 
Antron* nylon. And treated 
with Masgard for extra pro- 
tection against soil, stains and 
static. Seurat. Something quite 
new, quite unusual. For 

- America’s more sophisticated 
nests. Seurat is available at 
fine stores or through your 
interior designer. Or write to 
C.H. Masland & Sons, Box 

40, Carlisle, PA 


_ The color is 
~Veridine. From our 
Seurat collection. 


We just uncover:¢! 














ne most delicate patterns and pastels. 
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© 1985 C apma : 
STYLE 17022 A.50 French Candlestick with Footed Base. Seeded Glass and Solid Brass, 33”H 


CHAPMAN. 


LIGHTING FURNITURE ACCESSORIES 


For a brochure and your nearest interior design source write, 
Chapman, 481 West Main St., Avon, MA 02322 


In High Point: Southern Furniture Market Center, 
Green Wing, Space G278 
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Loyd-Paxton’s Exotic Realm 
continued from page 88 


pianist and I was an art major—we were thinking about 
going into the antiques business. The head of the opera 
department at the university was Mary McCormic, a noted 
singer. As we were opening our first gallery, she suggested 


that we use her antiques since she was retiring and moving | 


to Italy. Her spectacular things were certainly a welcome 
addition to our very modest gallery.” 


Taylor and Gremillion are strong Francophiles, prizing | 


the design and brilliance of French furniture. “But we’ve 
always bought English things as well,” says Gremillion: 
“People often think French when they think of Loyd- 


Paxton, but that’s because when they see our English | 
pieces they think they’re looking at French craftmanship 9) 


because of the elaborate gilding.” 
On rare occasions, the partners also act as furniture de- 





The mixture is exuberant: Burmese 
tapestries bump up against Spanish 
furniture, Italian frames share 
cabinets with Japanese silver. 


. 





signers, embellishing ordinary objects with extraordinary 
ornament. One such piece is an elaborately beaded chan- 
delier in crystal and jet. The original eighteenth-century 
Italian frame remains intact, but its shape is enveloped by 
sparkling black-and-white stones. “One of the reasons I 
love this chandelier is that it shows how Loyd-Paxton al- 
lows us to express our creativity,” Gremillion explains. 
“It’s not just a shop that sells old things. We have antiques 
of various periods, but we also create.” 

In such a context, favorites are hard to choose, but a 
prize must go to a mid-nineteenth-century Syrian cabinet, 
one of a collection of nearly forty objects bought from a 
prominent family fleeing Beirut. The cabinet’s entire visi- 
ble surface is mother-of-pearl inlaid with silver and 


f 


banded in ebony and ivory; on the front medallion is a ~ 


royal crest. Despite its delicate incrustation, the cabinet re- 
tains its utilitarian value—it is “deep enough to accommo- 
date a television,” observes Gremillion. 

Though the cabinet is a remarkable find, the piéce de 
résistance at Loyd-Paxton may very well be a tall hand- 
forged Viennese clock made in the 1880s for the house of 
Habsburg-Lorraine. The work’s decorative mix of sturdy 
steel with delicate bronze lace characterizes the coalescence 


of finery and functionalism found in the great clocks from ~ | 
the reign of Franz Josef. And this timepiece’s attraction has — 


been long-lasting for Loyd Taylor and Paxton Gremillion: 


“It was in the collection of another dealer, and for fifteen” } 


years we admired it,” remembers Gremillion. “We had to 
wait all that time until his love affair with it had cooled 
and the time was right for us to acquire it, so that it could 
be cleaned and made happy again.” 0 
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he Purdey firearm. Created by James 
Purdey and Sons, the fabled London 
firm that has been gunmaker to the royal 
family since Queen Victorias reign. 
‘Today, the companys impeccable tra- 
ditions are scrupulously maintained under 
the direction of The Honourable Richard 
Beaumont, son of the Second Viscount 
Allendale. 
For more than 170 years, Purdey has 
produced sporting guns so distinctive, no 
two are exactly 








Purdey and Rolex: 


like, The barelof “The most refined expressions 


one cannot be inter- 
changed with the stock of 
any other. 

So meticulous is their construction, 
only 70 are produced in a year. So artful is 


Hand-engraving is 

hallmark of ‘ 
Purdey ; 
guns. 












their workmanship, 
‘every one is signed 
by the craftsman who made it. And 
so enduring is their precision, Purdey 
guns are traditionally passed down 
from generation to generation. 

Under Richard Beaumonts % 
chairmanship, the most rigid #7 
traditions of bespoke gunmak- Hf 
ing prevail. Every part of 








\' ship that speak 


of their respective arts. 


every Purdey is custom-made. Distances be- 
tween the owners eye, cheek, shoulder and 
trigger finger are calibrated. The measure- 
ments are designed 
into the stock to en- 
sure that each gun 
is precisely fitted to 
its owner. 

Richard 


Beaumont is a 








Purdey utilizes the finest 
craftsmen in the world. 


of craftsman- 


of a more civilized time. Which makes 
his choice of a Rolex understandable. 


Datejust Oyster Perpetual Chronometer in stainless steel and 18kt. gold with Jubilee bracelet. 
Write for brochure. Rolex Watch USA. Inc., Dept. 871, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022-5383 
World headquarters in Geneva. Other offices in Canada and major countries around the world. 


Datejust, Oyster Perpetual, Jubilee are trademarks © Rolex 1985 
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Little prints. | 
Warner Wallcoverings 


. i$ Available through interior designers and decorating departments. 

















THE WICKER WORKS 1983/STONE & STECCAT! PHOTOGRAPH TO THE ACCREDITED TRADE ONLY. 


Shown: Athena chair in hand-cast aluminum from Te 


THE WICKER WORKS 


Corporate Headquarters and os 2 a 
267 Eighth eae San Francisco, California 94103; telephone Cae) oe aad oe ? 


Send $2 for color brochure 


san francisco, los angeles, chicago, cleveland/donghia showrooms, inc; troy (mich Arion EE ie 
seattle/designers showroom, inc; dallas, houston/walter lee culp assoc; miami, atlanta/jerry pair & 
boston/george and frances davison; new york/jack lenor larsen; philadelphia, icine 
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Lavar Kerman eae ew) 
16’6” x 10’ circa 1870 


Land 


Bo ie ott dhe ee ont 


Oushak (partial view) 
13° x 9'3” circa 1890 


sa Beer 
eo D4 ees circa 1960 


Tabriz (partial view) 
16’6” x 11’ circa 1860 


Antique, Semi-Antique 
& Fine New Rugs for the 
discriminating 


Offering rugs of enduring 
value and beauty has been 
our tradition for years. 


Please contact us at: 


Pee Th trea GN 


295 Fifth Avenue, 6th Floor 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
(212) 725-2076 
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Silk Heriz 
5'9” x 4’7” circa 1860 


cry Cae view) 
14’ x 115” circa 1870 


Amirtsar (partial view) 


'12’3” x 9’ circa 1890 













































ARMCHAIR: 

One of a pair of burr 
yewwood “Gothic 
Revival” armchairs, 
circa 1850. 


FIGURE: 

One of a pair of 
stone garden orna- 
ments, circa 1820. 


FIREPLACE: 
Chippendale style 
Carved pine over- 
mantle mirror and 
fireplace surround, 
circa 1840. 


@Kentshire 


Kentshire Galleries, Ltd. i 
37 East 12th Street 
New York, NY 10003 


(212) 673-6644 





America’s leading resource for professional buyers of English Antiques. 



































OUR NEW LAWN TRACTORS COME WITH 
A SMALL ATTACHMENT YOULL LOVE 


The price tag. It’s the icing onthe 
cake. After being attracted by 
the smart styling, intrigued 

by the brand new features and 
impressed by all the dramatic 
improvements... you'll be 
delighted by the price. 

This year, our entire line of 
John Deere lawn tractors is price 
at /ast year’s levels or even lower. 

New overhead valve t 
engines on most models provide | 


You'll find more leg room. 
Easier refueling. And on our 
130, a high performance 30-inch 
mower deck. 

See for yourself. 

John Deere’s combination of 

high quality and performance, 

along with low price gives you 

more tractor for less money 

than ever before. 

: For the name of your nearest 
= oe or a free folder on our 











increased horsepower and | | ew lawn tractor line, call 
torque. Better efficiency and fuel economy, too. 800- 447- 9126 toll free. (800-322-6796 in Illinois) 
And theyre enclosed for quieter operation. or write John Deere, Dept. 59, Moline, IL 61265. 


Nothing Runs Like a Deere’ 
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The Lands’ End $14 knit shirt, now in 
16 colors. A dynamite value if you 
can do without the “zoo”. 






Knit collarts 
taped for 
toughness 


Taped reinforcement 
>) dt shoulder seams 


enih 

stro ; thal 

polycore } ried pee 
thread : cotton "mesh” 


fabric 


Pramees-named shirts costing far 
more, have nothing on this 100% 
cotton knit—unless you count the little 
creatures embroidered on them to give 
them cachet. (A French word we seldom 
use in Dodgeville, Wisconsin. ) 

And incredibly, this version of our 
$14 knit (3 for just $39.75) is even 
_ better than the one we offered last year. 
For one thing, it’s now in 16 colors, and 
it comes with a finished front placket for 
_acleaner, neater appearance. 
















_ shirts are made from is treated to a 
“mesh” knit that air-conditions you 
even when you're most active. The 

' generous cut guards against shrinkage. 
_ And both the collar and shoulder seams 
) are reinforced with tape to protect 
against rip-outs. 


_ knit shirt. Repeating, $14 (3 for $39.75) 
and in a 16 color spectrum. 


| By no means is it our only knit shirt. 
_ Typically, once we decided to get into 





shirts, we followed our usual practice of 
providing multiple choices—in styles, 
colors, sizes. To begin with, for 
example, we offer the same quality 
100% cotton knit in children’s sizes at 
$12. (We don’t know anyone else who 
does, at anything like that ratio of 
quality to price. ) 

Going on from there, you really 
should tour our latest catalog for 
chapter and verse on our Lands’ End 
knits. You'll find jersey knit Islanders, 


the game” Rugby Shirts (guaranteed 
not to shrink out of fit, as so many other 
rugbys do). 


Speaking of guarantees... 
All guarantees are not created equal. 


we offer, for the life of it in your keep- 
ing, we decided to express the Lands’ 
End guarantee in two simple words: 


GUARANTEED. PERIOD. 


Generous 

cut for 

active 

comfort Tennis tails, 
stay tucked in 


Send for our free catalog. Better still, 
call our toll-free number 24 hours a day 
and discuss your needs with one of our 


operators. The number: 800-356-4444. 


a 
wo al \ e 
: Generous cut, tennis tails and soft Interlochens, and fine cotton a charts, tray Pee ¢ os 
Panett brcathon  - lisles, all ina multitude of tempting | geck wea Other Mity # 
! ; colors. And, if you prefer aheavyweight —_,yultitude © 
The durable 100% combed cotton these knit, you'll love our authentic “tough as ade 


Peeeeeseee sen ees eee eee eee 


Please send free catalog. 
Lands’ End Dept. I-19 
Dodgeville, WI 53595 

















Name 
As to style, well—with a knit collar, And usually, the most generously 
neat two-button placket finished worded ones deserve the most careful AGINGSS 
underneath, hemmed sleeves and tails __ scrutiny. City 
so generous you can forget about them For this reason, because ours is 
—1it’s no wonder this is our best-selling unconditional and applies to every item State an Sa 


Or call Toll-free: 


800-356-4444 


99 
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TO WALK INTO the Pierre Matisse Gal- 
lery in New York is to be in touch 
with over half a century of modern 
art. Founded in 1932 by the son of 
Henri Matisse, the gallery has be- 
come renowned for introducing the 
works of Mirdé, Chagall, Rouault, 
Giacometti, Dubuffet and Balthus to 
the American public. 

These modern masters found in 
Pierre Matisse the ideal American- 


based representative, for no dealer 
seemed more attuned to the expres- 
sive components of their art, or so 
readily open to friendship and trust. 
Indeed, Pierre Matisse is a dealer 
more concerned with the well-being 


of his artists than with commerce— 
someone who finds understatement a 
virtue, showiness a vice. 

“IT am not a very successful art 
dealer,” says the eighty-five-year-old 
Matisse. “If I were, I would now be in 
Florida playing golf, and I would 


FELICIANO 


Pierre Matisse’s association with Joan Miro developed into a 
lifelong friendship that resulted in over thirty exhibitions of the 
artist’s work. Above are three 1967 Miro bronzes: from left, 
Femme dans la Nuit, Torse de Femme and Femme-Chien. 


Pierre Matisse, Master Dealer 
By John Gruen 


own this building! You see, I’ve never 
been any good at being a merchant, at 
making deals and pursuing collec- 
tors. What I’ve loved most was enter- 
ing into the adventure the artist had 
started, being somehow near the 
heart of what Miro was painting, of 
what Chagall was inventing. That 
Was my joy.” 

It is possible that part of Pierre 
Matisse’s reticence in matters of out- 
and-out dealing may stem from his 
father’s vehement dislike of art deal- 
ers as a group. Henri Matisse had 
strong objections to his son’s embrac- 
ing a career he considered heinous. 

“My father didn’t like it at all that I 
became an art dealer,” recalls Pierre 
Matisse. “He thought it was a dis- 
tasteful occupation. In fact, he 
wanted me to change my name so 
that the name Matisse would not be 


associated with such a profession. It 


was only later, when I was not just 


FELICIANO, 


FELICIANO 


The Pierre Matisse Gallery in New York 
has been an eminent showcase for twentieth- 
century masters since 1932. In the library are 

the dealer and his wife, Maria-Gaetana. 


his son but already Pierre Matisse, 
that he came to terms with it. Still, 
early on he would not allow me to 
show or sell his work. 

“I remember asking him for some 
paintings to show in my New York 
gallery. When he refused, I decided 


In the gallery’s main showroom, Alberto Giacometti’s 
1947 bronze The: Nose faces Marc Chagall’s 1979 oil Les Musiciens 
and two 1967 painted bronze sculptures by Mir6é: Femme 
et Oiseau, left, and Femme Assise et Enfant. 


continued on page 104 
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14 pe. American Mahogany Carved 
Griffin Matched Dining Set 





5 pc. Renaissance Revival Parlour Set = a oar 
by John Jelliff and Inlaid Coffee Table ae Gilt-wood LXV French Marble Top 
my : Table, 18th Century (62” x 38”) 


Louis XV Bombe’ : Rare Oak Extra Grade Woot¢ 
China/Display Cabinet " % w/Rockeleller Style Gallery 


Marble-top Italian Front and Back Bar American Renaissance 
Revival Hall Mirror 


— American Victorian Walnut Cylinder 
Incredible 2 Pe. Art Deco Desk : ‘ Desk, Extraordinary quality 
& Beokcase by Louis Majorelle 3 


8 pc. Mahogany Inlaid French Bombe’ a 9 pe. Art Nouveau Dining Set 
Bed Set with Ormolu Mounts by Louis Majorelle 


VICTORIAN WALNUT: TIQUA | ART NOUVEAU: 
e Wooton Desks’ @ Parlour Sets e Dining Sets e Tables 





e Pedestal Desks e Inlaid Tables e Desks e Bed Sets 
e Bed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets e Parlour Sets e Clocks/Statues 
e Bookcases e Pool Tables e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars 

« Doarac 
e Hall Pieces ART DECO: 
AMERICANA OAK: e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 
e 54”-72” Rolltop Desks a e Clocks/Statues e Bed Sets 
e Dining Sets e File Cabinets WAREHOUSE ADDRESS: ENGLISH: 
e Partners Desks ¢ Chairs & Tables 1050 S. STANFORD AVENUE e Partners Desks e Library Tables 
e Conference Sets ¢ Chinas LOS ANGELES, CA 90021 e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 
COUNTRY FRENCH NT ia ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: 
e Dining Sets e Bed Sets_ e Railings e Leaded Glass 
o puliers o wating tapes | SHOWROOM: ° Ceilings ¢ Entryways 
e Swivel Chairs ¢ Chairs 8483 MELROSE AVENUE 
e Bookcases e Vitrines Rie el a Or TT) NEW 1986 REVISED CATALOGUE 
e Armoires e Etched Windows ; ? AVAILABLE $10 
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Pierre Matisse, Master Dealer 
continued from page 100 





to show some watercolors by Raoul 
Dufy. Well, when he heard that, he 
was furious once again, because at the 
time he held a grudge against Dufy. 
My father felt that Dufy had been 
copying him, which is not true at all. 
They were entirely different artists— 
different temperaments. Dufy was 
purely decorative; Matisse had far 





greater depth. Nevertheless, Dufy’s 
name was anathema in my family. 
Still, I showed his work. I told my 
father, ‘Well, since you won't give me 
any of your pictures, I’ll show Dufy.’ 
That kept him quiet for a while.” 

To be the son of Henri Matisse may 
have been a mixed blessing, but by 
Pierre Matisse’s admission, it did en- 
able him to win the respect and confi- 
dence of the School of Paris artists. 
Through his father he met most of 
the painters and sculptors he would 
eventually exhibit in New York, and 
through his father he became acutely 
conscious of the vicissitudes of the 
creative process. 

“People say that Matisse was the 
painter of joy. But,” claims his son, “I 
know only too well the anxieties my 
father went through to express this 
joy. I recall his telling me that the 
artist is like a racehorse—one day he 
runs well, the next day he runs very 
badly—that artists are too nervous, 


PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 
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ABOVE LEFT: A 1947 oil by Jean Dubuffet, entitled Pierre Matisse—Portrait Obscur, 
attests to the personal ties Matisse developed with the artists he represented. ABOVE: Images 
from a colorful village circus animate Le Coq Violet, 1966-72, by Chagall. 





too sensitive, that they are in a con- 
stant state of tension, always won- 
dering if the public will hear their 
voices again tomorrow. 

“So growing up in my father’s 
house made me aware of what an art- 
ist goes through to make art. People 
think that artists just paint, snatching 
things out of the air. But it isn’t so. 
Art can be a painful thing. And to be 
an artist, you have to be in the hands 
of a passion you can’t avoid.” 

It is this deeply rooted knowledge 
that has given Pierre Matisse his 
lifelong understanding of what being 
an artist is all about. And it is his 
quality of insight that undoubtedly 
convinced the young Miro, Chagall, 


Balthus and others to place their work 7 
into his dedicated hands. 

The measure of this conviction is 
confirmed by the fact that the Pierre 
Matisse Gallery has held thirty-seven 
Miré exhibitions since 1932; seven by 
Balthus since 1938; fifteen by Chagall 
since 1941; twelve by Dubuffet since 
1947; and five by Giacometti since 
1948. There have been major shows - 
by Georges Rouault, Yves Tanguy, © 
Alexander Calder, Giorgio de Chi- 
rico, Wifredo Lam and Matta. . 

The dealer is saddened by the 
recent loss of such friends as Miro, 
Chagall and Dubuffet. “Miro was an 
angel,” he says. “When he died, it 
was just as if a light went out. You 





continued on page 108 











INTRODUCING THE NEW ELDORADO. 
REDESIGNED AND REDEFINED FOR 1986. 


Take the Eldorado hallmarks: sporty elegance 
and legendary luxury. Add aerodynamic 
design, exhilarating performance and micro- 
chip technology. The result is an Eldorado 
that sets a new standard for personal 

luxury cars. 


AERODYNAMIC DESIGN. 


From smoothly curved fenders to tailored 
door-into-roof design, this is the most aero- 
dynamic Eldorado ever. That means wind 
noise is reduced. Road stability is remarkable. 
And the styling is timeless. 


EXHILARATING PERFORMANCE. 

Eldorado pulls away with a front-drive, trans- 
verse-mounted V8 engine, a Cadillac 
exclusive. The luxurious ride is refined with a 
sports car-inspired independent rear suspen- 
sion that helps master the corners and curves 


EJ LET'S GET IT TOGETHER...BUCKLE UP. 


without excessive lean or sway. This is a 
driver's car. 

MICROCHIP TECHNOLOGY. 

Microchip technology and digital readouts 
abound. The new, totally integrated Driver 
Information Center keeps you continually 
updated on the status of your Eldorado. Think 
of it as the monitor of the powerful, “personal” 
computers that keep Eldorado continually 
operating at optimum levels. 

rT URUK Oni Ram AYP RU ZC 

When you buy or lease a new Eldorado, you’re 
getting invaluable peace of mind from this 
new limited warranty. 

ONLY AT YOUR CADILLAC DEALER. 

You’re invited to personally test drive the new 
allo leleate(on 


*In some cases, a deductible applies. See your dealer for details. 


BEST OF ALL...T'S A CADILLAC. ( 
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MAYFAIR: glazed chintz 
QUADRILLE TAFFETA 


DY SeAMOl A aay Ss" 


VER/SAN FRANCISCO Kneedier—Fauchere LOS ANGELES/SEATTLE Kneedier—Fauchere | 
































¢ Strictly limited to a 10-day firing 
period. 


¢ Central image featuring pure gold and 
silver, with bands and accents 
of 23K gold. 


The Japanese metal-working 
method a as damascene, 
involves hammering pure gold 
and silver into intricate engraved 
designs on a metal base. Intro- 
duced into Japan some 1300 
years ago from ancient Syria, 
this craft results in a lustrous 
image that transcends the 
beauty of the individual met- 
als used to create it. 

Over the centuries, the 
skilled artisans of Kyoto—the 
only place in Japan where this 
art is still practiced—have 
developed and perfected 
damascene. In the process, they 
have earned a position of honor in 
Japanese art, enriching objects 
ranging from religious and cere- 
monial items to decorative 
furnishings. 

Now The Hamilton Collection has 
commissioned the creation of a stun- 
ning, new, limited-edition plate that 
presents this ancient crafting tech- 
nique for the first time. 

The extraordinary results of this 
effort is “Bellflower’”—portraying a 
beautiful Japanese plant, much like our 
Morning Glory, with its vibrant flow- 
ers which bloom early in the morning, 
but soon disappear. 


A Superb Combination of Time- 
Honored Art Forms and Techniques 


In creating “Bellflower,” the master 
artisans of Kyoto’s prestigious Kawa- 
hito Damascene Company called on the 
talents of master designer Osamu 
Koseki, whose superb design of 
damascene makes up the central image. 

Kyoto’s skilled artisans have care- 
fully replicated each line and detail in 
the traditional style of damascene. This 
involves first hand-etching the design 
into its metal disk, then patiently 
hammering layers of pure gold and pure 
silver into every niche. The finished 
piece is smoothed with an acid wash, 
then dipped in ammonia and boiled in 
green tea to develop a special patina. 
Numerous layers of lacquer are then 
applied to eal the art, and the gold and 
silver are burnished to bring out the 
full beauty. 

Finally, the disk of damascene is fused 
to the center of a 6-inch plate of fine, 
black-glazed porcelain and surrounded 
by a wide band of 23K gold, which is 
hand applied. Encircling each plate is 
an exquisite floral border design, espe- 
cially created by gifted international 
artist Yoshiko Ebihara 

“Bellflower” is the first issue of a 
landmark series of plates celebrating the 
seven traditional eae blossoms of 
Autumn. Each plate in the collection 
will be strictly bined to a 10-day fir- 


ing period, after which the edition will 
be closed. Each plate will be hand- 
numbered on the reverse side and 
accompanied by a same-numbered 
Certificate of Authenticity, attesting to 
its limited-edition status. 

Collectors who acquire “Bellflower” 
will acquire subscription rights to the 
remaining issues in The Japanese Blos- 
soms of Autumn Plate Collection. Sub- 
sequent issues in the series will be 
issued approximately every other 
month. Each plate in the collection is a 
genuine expression of Japanese culture. 

A limit of two subscriptions per col- 
lector has been established to allow for 
the purchase of an additional plate as a 
gift, although the right is reserved to 
reduce this limit to one plate, should 
the demand prove too heavy. 

Under the terms of The Hamilton 
Collection 100% Buy-Back Guarantee, 
you may enjoy any plate for up to 30 
days at absolutely no risk, returning it 
for a full refund if you are not com- 
pletely satisfied. Your series rights will 
then be released to another collector, and 
you will be under no further obligation. 

Due to the increasing interest in 
Oriental art and the unique nature of 
the “Bellflower” plate, please return 
your application promptly to avoid 
possible disappointment. 


© 1986 HC 
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== Shown smaller_- 
than actual size 
of 6” diameter. 


RESPOND BY: 


April 30, 1986 


Limit: Two subscriptions per collector 


Please accept my subscription application for The 
Japanese Blossoms of Autumn Plate Collection, 
seven fine, black-glazed porcelain plates, featur- 
ing a central disk of damascene. My plates will 
be shipped at intervals of approximately every two 
months, at the guaranteed issue price of only 
$45.00, (plus $1.96 shipping and handling). Pay- 
able in two equal installments with the first pay- 
ment due prior to shipment and the second due 
upon receipt. Yes, I wish to reserve 
(1 or 2) subscriptions at $45.00 (plus $1.96 postage 
and handling) each 
() With this application. I enclosed my initial 
payment of $23.48* ($46.96* for two plates) 
by check or money order 
_) By credit card. Charge $23.48* ($46.96* for 
two plates) to my credit card as follows 
(check one only) MasterCard Visa 
C) American Express [] Diners Club 74599 





Account No 
Exp. Date 
Signature 











Name 
Address 


City State Zp 
“Florida residents add $1.18 sales tax per plate, Illi- 
nois residents add $1.65 state and local tax per plate. 








All applications must be signed and are subject to 
acceptance. Products shipped to the U.S. and its ter- 
ritories only. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 


The Hamilton Collection 


9550 Regency Square Blvd., P.O. Box 44051 
Jacksonville, FL 32231 
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ART NOTEBOOK 








Pierre Matisse, Master Dealer 
continued from page 104 


Marine creatures and ambiguous figures inhabit Yves Tanguy’s Finissez Ce Que J ‘ai 
Commencé, 1927. The dream landscape was created during his early forays into Surrealism. 





know, my father once said that Miro 
was his favorite contemporary paint- 
er. He didn’t quite understand what 
Miro was up to, but he said that when 
Miro placed a red dot or a blue star 
in a particular place on the canvas, 
that place was uniquely right, and 
without it the whole picture would 
fall apart. Well, I loved Miro, too, be- 
cause his art was so open, so true, so 
honest. It gave me immense pleasure. 
Miro was a man of dignity and pride. 
He was very modest, but he knew he 
had something to say, and he said it. 

“T met Chagall in Paris in 1924,” 
Matisse continues. “Thanks to my 


name, I was able to borrow some of 
his paintings for America. But I’ll 
never forget how reluctant he was to 
part with his work. I’d point out a 
painting I wanted to borrow, and 
he’d say, ‘Oh, not that one! My wife 
likes that one so much. She’d be aw- 
fully sad if I were to let it go.’ So I’d 
point to another one, and he’d say, 


‘That’s the one my daughter is very ° 


fond of.’ Then I would ask about a 
third one, and again he’d say, ‘Oh, I 
need that one for my work.’ Well 
finally, after much prodding, I did 
manage to obtain a few paintings. 

“Of course, when he came to the 





TOR 


United States in 1941, every dealer 


was after him. I remember Paul Ro- 


senberg telling Chagall that if he 


joined his gallery, he would be in the 
company of van Gogh, Manet and 
Renoir. But Chagall refused, thinking 
he’d be the little artist at the end of 
the line. He wanted to be the big ar- 
tist at the head of the line, so he de- 
cided to come with me. We gave him 
an American exhibition that year, and 
he continued to give us his work.” 


Another of the artists Matisse was - 
involved with was Jean Dubuffet. “I 


found Dubuffet’s imagery rather con- 


fusing. I kept wondering if it wasn’t | 


a bit childish. And so I engaged 
him in conversation, attempting to 
see if there weren’t some cracks at 


the foundation of his work. Well, he | 


spoke with such fire and passion that 
he convinced me that what he was 
doing was entirely serious. Then and 
there I decided to purchase fifteen of 
his paintings—and that’s how Du- 
buffet was first shown in America.” 

Pierre Matisse pauses, then adds, 
“It’s so sad that so many of my artists 
have died—de Chirico, Tanguy, Gia- 
cometti, Calder, Mir6d, Chagall, Du- 
buffet. . . . It’s like sitting in a garden 
and seeing the fruits fall off the trees, 
one after the other.” 

Maria-Gaetana Matisse, who assists 
her husband in running the gallery, 
says of him: “Pierre is very modest, 
very knowledgeable. He is that rare 
breed: a gallery owner who is quite 
sorry to see a work of art go. Deep 
down he is an artist, in the sense that 
he can fully relate to other artists. 

“Pierre speaks very little about 
his family,” Mme Matisse continues. 
’He does not reflect unduly upon his 
famous father. His mother was very 


strong, but again Pierre is reluctant to . 
talk about her. His brother and sister’ 
are both gone—he’s the only one left. , 
He loves to be surrounded by young 


people, but he’s loyal to his old 
friends. He is, of course, getting on, 
but he does not intend to retire. The 
gallery is his life. Without it, and 
without the friendship of his artists, 
Pierre would be utterly lost.”O 
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Built-in refrigeration for homes of distinction 

Combining beauty and performance Sub-Zero is the true 
built-in-refrigeration system designed exclusively for the home. 

All models feature 24" depth, which enables them to fit flush 
Re: with all standard base cabinets and affords easy accessibility 
et to all stored items. C1 All Sub-Zero built-in models are designed 
Sa to accept exterior panels of virtually any material. This unique 
en ae feature provides you complete flexibility in 
ip kitchen design; You can blend it in or accent 
your onan ie, kitchen decor. LJ Models 









_ range in size from 24" to 48" width and up to 
rh tole (ae Saeed .the largest unit 





SUB-ZERO 


ag ' See Sub-Zero on display at leading kitchen dealer and appliance showrooms. 
ata a coe Seo on Bd kitchens. Available in Canada. SUB-ZERO FREEZER CO. e P.O. BOX 4130, MADISON, WI 53711 © 608/271-2233 


made for the home. The line features side-by-side, over-n-under 
(freezer on bottom), all refrigerator, and all freezer units. Also 
available are under-counter and individual ice-making units. 0 
All full size units feature automatic icemaker and adjustable 

Sj Cole-lel-Mi am eleliama=lialel=1¢-tcelm-lalemig=\-74-1 a Vamelel ccieclale|iale) 
refrigeration system coupled with such innovative features as 
polyurethane insulation (entire unit including doors), magnetic- 
ally sealed doors, self venting and automatic 
defrost assures years of satisfactory perform- 
ance. UO) Every Sub-Zero unit is completely 
test run at the factory for total performance 
before delivery. 
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Brochure on Letterhead eet : 
164 Page Color Catalogue and Price List—$35.00 Credited 
Thru your interior designer or architect _ 








Last i : she found a perfect pearl on the 


half shell. And dinner was all tingly and candlelit and just 
like it used to be when they were first seeing stars. Then 
there was the long airport drive. His plane to San Diego. 
And her disappointment that he'd never even mentioned 
the anniversary. 

But this morning, there was a package. And a note of 
simple poetry. And she settled into the softness of their 
Cabin Crafts life to read, to smile, and to discover a perfect 
strand of perfect pearls—minus one. 

Cabin Crafts makes the moment. With an incompara- 
ble softness and warmth, in all the colors and textures of 
dreams. And with a famed soil and stain resistance built 
permanently into the pile yarn of Anso'lV nylon—even a 
five-year wear warranty—to ensure that these moments 
will last. For years to come. 

For the Cabin Crafts dealer near you and a free book- 
let on how to choose carpet, write to: Cabin Crafts 
Carpets, PO. Box 1208, Dept. 7719, Dalton, 

GA 30720. < 
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Lake Hill Farm 


The Connecticut Home of Angelo’Donghia 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANGELO DONGHIA, ASID 
TEXT BY JESSE KORNBLUTH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 





Tucked in the hills of western Connecticut, Lake Hill Farm was the fulfillment of Angelo 
Donghia’s search for a country house. Although the designer did not live to see the interiors 
completed, his detailed plans have since been carried out by his associates. Gardening was a 

passion with the designer, and lush flower beds and lawns attest to his successful efforts. 


HE WAS CONSIDERED the gray-flannel 
prince of interior design. Tall, slim, 
starched and polished—when An- 
gelo Donghia entered a room you 
knew a major person had arrived. 
But the regal air was deceptive, for 
Donghia never made pronounce- 
ments, never condescended. His con- 
cern was the dissemination of good 
taste to many more than the privi- 
leged few; in the process of reaching 
out to the multitudes, he transformed 
his profession. 

Because Donghia’s vision—airy 
rooms filled with rich colors, dra- 
matically oversize furniture, bold 
window treatments—was as prized 
by his mass-market audience as by 
his celebrity clients, he was the first 


designer to know success on a grand 
scale. By his thirty-fifth birthday he 
could have any house he wanted. Fire 
Island, Key West, Coconut Grove— 
wherever Donghia settled, he took 
his houses to the limits of their possi- 
bilities. But by his forty-fifth year, 
he was restless again, spending week- 
end after weekend looking for a coun- 
try home to complement his New 
York townhouse. 

In western Connecticut he found 
What he was searching for—forty- 
two acres of peace. It took him five 
years, but at this weekend retreat he 
created in wood, stone, fabric—and, 
most of all, in his garden—a way of 
living that anthologized his past and 
added a new dimension to his life and 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Overscale furniture and crisp fabrics—hallmarks of 
Donghia’s designs—emphasize the airiness of the living room. Furniture and fabrics 
from Donghia; silk for floor pillows from Brunschwig & Fils. Braided Irish matting 
from Stark. above: An unadorned window frames the living room’s view of 
Lake Waramaug. The small Japanese lacquered stand is from Naga Antiques. 


120 
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Departing from his usual practice of relying solely on contemporary designs, 
Donghia incorporated a number of antiques and antique-styled furnishings into his 
décor. In the living room an 18th-century Tosa School paper screen serves as a back- 

drop to a mahogany desk and a Regency-style klismos chair from Newel Art 

Galleries. The 19th-century ceramic tiger is from Naga Antiques. 
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work. Lake Hill Farm was the most 
magical of his houses. It was also his 
last. A year ago, shortly after his fifti- 
eth birthday, Angelo Donghia died. 

That this home still wasn’t finished 
five years after he bought it surprises 
no one who knew him well. After all, 
friends note, he had also been re- 
doing his much-photographed New 
York townhouse. And, after years 
of thought and experimentation, 
how far along was it? Twelve coats 
of paint were on the living room 
walls. And on the living room floor? 
Not a stick of furniture. 

It wasn’t that Donghia was indeci- 
sive. On the contrary. When he was 
seven, his father commissioned him 
to design a window for his tailor 
shop. Four years later, Angelo redid 
the entire shop—“and I didn’t,” he 
later recalled, “waver for two sec- 
onds.” At the height of his career, 
his self-confidence was still impreg- 
nable, his hand sure. 

But in his own homes, his longing 
for perfection ruled him so com- 
pletely that he saw only how far 
short of his goals he fell. As Joel 
Schumacher, the set designer turned 
film director, has pointed out, Angelo 
Donghia was “critical, salty, demand- 
ing, difficult, a relentless perfectionist 
who, every Christmas, made me redo 
the lights on his Christmas tree four 
or five times.” 

His quest for perfection extended 
naturally to the Connecticut farm. He 
had been attracted to the property be- 
cause it was so private all he could see 
were fields and water and open vis- 
tas. Although at first he liked the 
original Tudor-style house, he tore it 
down to the foundation and started 
again. He was, for the first time, cre- 
ating a total challenge for himself, 
and as his ideas for the new exterior 
merged with his concept for a spare 


Always a thoughtful host, Donghia pro- 
vided his guests with a comfortable sitting room 
cast in a softly modulated tone. Uphol- 
stered furniture and fabrics and hand-dyed 
wallcovering from Donghia; swing-arm 
lamps by Hansen. The wooden pedestal table 
from Newel is carved in the shape of a bear. 
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opposite: Throughout the house Donghia used washed pine for the classically inspired moldings 
and doorframes. The table in the dining room is from the captain’s mess of the U.S.S. Caronia. Porcelain plates 
and bowl, stemware and candlesticks from Tiffany’s. Haitian sisal matting from Stark. above: Located just off the 
dining room, the sun room takes full advantage of the home’s rural setting. A comfortable double chaise 
longue, wicker armchairs and a folding reed screen are arranged on slate flopring overlaid with a wool 
rug. To bring the outdoors in, a bank of flowers has been planted in front of the window. 


interior, he found a happy balance. 
What made Donghia happiest 
wasn’t the house he was building, 
but something more elemental. In the 
past, he had designed brilliant seaside 
retreats for himself. Here, responding 
to the rhythm of the seasons, he dis- 
covered that his impulse to cultivate 
and nurture—an impulse that made 
companies and careers flourish—could 
find expression in nature. And so he 
became a gardener, a man of the soil. 
He’d never: gardened before, but 
he wasn’t an amateur for long. “The 
first year at the farm, he had a huge 
vegetable garden,” recalls Donghia’s 
longtime associate Ann Sonet. “The 
second year, he tore it up and started 
again. This time he built it up in 


squares, so he could sit on the edges 
and work comfortably.” 

To Donghia, a farm also meant ani- 
mals, specifically horses. He’d never 
ridden, but he bought horses, de- 
signed horse blankets in his signature 
red and black, had a ring built and 
took riding lessons. It wasn’t long be- 
fore he was competing in shows— 
and winning ribbons. 

In the house, too, he had priorities. 
He finished the kitchen first, install- 
ing a counter just high enough so 
that guests couldn’t see him cooking 
yet could chat with him easily. He 


stocked the shelves with jars of pick- ° 


les and beans from his garden; they 
looked so good that he wouldn’t let 
anyone spoil the effect by opening one. 


Other rooms came more slowly, 
almost as if he didn’t want to disturb 
his superb views of Lake Waramaug. 
Notes Joel Schumacher, “He had a re- 
sistance to finishing the interior. 
He liked it better filled with air.” 

For that reason, guests would come 
in the front door, look through the 
dining room and the sun room be- 
yond it and feel as if they were pro- 
pelled onto the lawn. To foster that 
impression, Donghia used washed 
pine for the woodwork and a simple 


textured wallcovering for the en- 
trance hall and dining room walls. In: 


the living room he set down a thick 
Irish matting woven from apple twigs. 

Here, with no expectations but his 
own in play, he could innovate in 
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total freedom. He brought antiques 
into the rooms—not many, but even 
one piece was, for him, a departure. 
And for the first time in a decade he 
ordered draperies for his windows. 

Wisely, he kept what had always 
worked for him. He believed that one 
of the joys of being a weekend guest 
was the privilege of sloppiness, so 
instead of stocking the guest rooms 
with beautiful chests, he ringed their 
walls with pegs. Known for oversize 
furniture, he put a double chaise 
longue in his sun room. He loved 
fans and screens and goldfish ponds, 
and made sure they were here. 

For all the pleasure it gave him, 
the house doesn’t represent Angelo 
Donghia’s final thoughts on design. 
“Knowing him, he would have inter- 
preted it three or four more times,” 
Ann Sonet says. 

Even so, his plans for the house 
had been meticulously prepared, and 
after his death, associates completed 
the interiors. When the work was 
finished last summer, Robert Jones, 
president of Donghia Associates, held 
a picnic at Lake Hill Farm for the 
staff. Its purpose, in keeping with 
Donghia’s philosophy, was to remind 
them that people who care about the 
best can achieve, singly and in teams, 
lasting beauty. That was also the in- 
tent of Donghia’s will, which set up 
a foundation to assist design students 
and design schools. 

The picnic, hosted by Donghia’s 
mother, was a fitting tribute to the 
designer, recalling his personal motto. 
“Do what's appropriate,” he always 
said. “Leave them smiling.” In his 
work, in his homes, in his  busi- 
nesses—and, most important, in the 
people he left behind—Angelo 
Donghia did exactly that.0 


A bay window and French doors look 

out onto a private terrace off the master 
bedroom. Carpeting is from Stark; furniture, 
wallcovering and fabrics from Donghia. Says 
longtime associate Ann Sonet of the de- 
signer: “Angelo’s approach to life and work 
was utterly fearless. He was endlessly experi- 
menting in his homes—he used them as a 
kind of design laboratory. His attitude was 
always, ‘If you don’t know, try it!’ ” 














A View from Quinta Patino 


An Estate in the Portuguese Countryside 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY FRANCOIS CATROUX 
TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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CANDID, PRECISE, ELEGANT in her simple turquoise dress, 
Beatriz Patino likes things to be perfectly clear from the 
outset: “This house is entirely my late husband’s doing. 
He conceived it, pondered over it, imagined it down to 
the very last detail. He knew exactly what he wanted 
and let nothing stand in his way.” 

It’s true: Quinta Patino, their country estate in 
Portugal, really does bear the stamp of Antenor Patino’s 
imperial personality. He didn’t want anything ready- 
made; he wanted to create a quinta to suit his own 
desires. And his whims, translated into stone, are what 
give Quinta Patino’s architecture its special character, a 
combination of improvisation and classical allusion. 

“Antenor and I had tremendous fun putting a 
Portuguese palace on a little hill where nothing had 
stood before except a goat shed and a few umbrella 
pines,” says Beatriz Patino. The house was never really 
finished, since each new idea resulted in a new burst of 
rebuilding. But there was one constant: the couple’s love 
of Portugal’s glazed blue-and-white tiles, azulejos. 

“After a lot of hesitation,” Mme Patino recalls, 

“we put the swimming pool where it is now, and 
overlooking it we installed a marvelous azulejo triptych 
we'd found in a Lisbon garage. Local people quickly 
realized that we were on the lookout for old azulejos, and 
that’s how we were able to find enough to decorate all 
the bedrooms. Each has a special character, different but 
related, and they give the quinta a kind of unity.” 

A number of gifted designer friends also helped at 
various stages. Georges Geoffroy, Emilio Terry, Marcel 
Bissey, and Stéphane Boudin of the Paris firm Jansen all 
lent their expertise to the Patinos’ immense undertaking. 

It took the couple some four years, beginning in 1953, 
to build the enormous house. “We employed four 
hundred workers of all kinds and used as many of the 
charming local crafts as we could,” says Mme Patino. 
Life at the quinta in its heyday was, in fact, much like 
life in a big village, for Antenor Patino possessed a keen 
sense of family in the broadest sense of the term. 


PRECEDING PAGES, RIGHT: A cobbled courtyard leads to the 
bougainvillea-covered quinta, or Portuguese country house, built 
in the 1950s by the late Antenor Patifio and his wife, Beatriz. 


PRECEDING PAGES, ABOVE LEFT: The graceful arcade shelters dress- 
ing rooms and a shaded area where guests at Quinta Patino can 
eat, relax or play cards beside the expansive swimming pool. 


PRECEDING PAGES, BELOW LEFT: The Patinos had a series of lush 
gardens planted on the once-barren hillside. Formal parterres on 
terraces below the house overlook the countryside near Estoril. 


RIGHT: The library, with its ornate 17th-century-style coffered 
ceiling and lacquer-and-gilt decoration, duplicates the one at Portu- 
gal’s University of Coimbra. The stove is 18th-century Bavarian. 
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LEFT: Designer Francois Catroux fashioned a grand salon with a 
distinctly Oriental air for Antenor and Beatriz Patifio. A Chinese- 
inspired landscape of palaces and gardens was painted on the walls; 
muted paisley-printed cotton covers the double sofa and chairs. 


ABOVE: Antique Chinese wallpaper and hand-carved Indo-Portu- 
guese chairs give the private sitting room a delicate charm. 


At lunch under the arcade that borders the vast 
swimming pool, Beatriz Patino, still a superlative hostess, 
mixes fine silver with simple cottons brought back from 
Mexico. “I love them so much, I’m always afraid that 
when they wear out I won’t be able to find them again,” 
she says. She often serves lunch here to anywhere from 
twenty to forty guests—“Afterward people do as they 
like, swim or play cards.” 

Gardens now completely cover the small, once-barren 
hill. The density of the foliage flanking the broad stairs 
leading to the house is as striking as anything built of 
stone. “We took our inspiration for the parterres from 
the great seventeenth-century Portuguese gardens,” 
explains Beatriz Patino, “and plantings of ficus did the 
rest—with the help of eighty gardeners!”’ 

Antenor Patino loved Portuguese architecture and 
insisted on incorporating the stone, wood and tile details 
that lend the house its air of having been there for 
several hundred years. The entrance courtyard is 
dominated by a trio of century-old cork oaks. Beatriz 
Patino notes, laughingly, “They have quite a history. My 
husband wanted a projection room. To build it, 
workmen had to dig up the courtyard and temporarily 





remove the trees. But nothing stopped him!” 

A true seventeenth-century man, Antenor Patino was 
fascinated by luxury and nostalgic for the days of large- 
scale entertaining. Says Mme Patino, “I wanted a big 
house, of course, but something easier, more casual, ; 
planned like a summer place. Where I would have liked 
cretonne, Antenor wanted silk! I tried as best I could to 
head him off, but I couldn’t always manage it.” 

Beatriz Patino preferred intimate dinners, shunning 
vermeil for simpler settings. Sometimes she had her way, 
but when her husband prevailed, gold glittered on all 
sides. That was his style: “He adored parties, and applied 
the same care and creative effort to them as to his 
business affairs,” she says. 

The last Patino ball, in 1968, made an extraordinary 
impact. Twelve hundred guests from the four corners of 
the earth dined on terraces beneath specially designed 
canopies. Veritable miracles of technique and taste were 
devised for the event, for the master of this exceptional 
house wanted to give new meaning to the word luxury. 
“And if we gave a ball, the next day we gave another 
party, just as amusing and successful, for the whole 
staff,” Beatriz Patino recalls. 

The collection of antique books in the library—its 
interior inspired by the Baroque splendors of the one at 
Portugal’s University of Coimbra—bears testimony to 
Antenor Patino’s tireless search for everything rare. 
“Francois Catroux wonderfully recomposed this room, 
which used to be even more spectacular,” explains Mme 
Patino. “He gave it and the grand salon a lighter feeling, 
and we were very pleased with the results.” 

The interior designer’s friendship with Antenor and 
Beatriz Patino has allowed him to interpret her quest for 
elegant simplicity and her preference for intimacy. There 
are fewer “big” pieces now, but the rooms are more 
inventively arranged, easier to live in, and have been 
given a slightly Oriental flavor. 

The main reception rooms open onto an arcade and 
the immense stone terrace overlooking the gardens. 
Beneath the arches, comfortably cushioned seating is 
a gracious counterpoint to an Italian pietre dure table 
whose intricate inlaid surface echoes the library’s 
ornamentation. It is a rich mixture that provides a 
happy transition between interior and exterior. 

Life itself is happy at Quinta Patino, where setting 
and architecture have been thoughtfully combined 
to foster every nuance of pleasure. 0 





An elegant lit a la polonaise, draped in silk, dominates Beatriz 
Patino’s bedroom. Extending around the perimeter of the room is 
an elaborate wainscoting of antique Portuguese azulejos, one of 
several complete tile-pictures collected by the couple. The needle- 
work carpet repeats the colors and patterns of traditional tiles. 
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TEXT BY PAUL GOLDBERGER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER AARON 


THE POSSIBILITY THAT Robert Venturi 
might be viewed as an elder states- 
man of architecture is shocking at 
first, for Venturi, the senior partner 
of Venturi, Rauch and Scott Brown, 
has spent most of his career outside 
the architectural establishment, argu- 
ing the shortcomings of orthodox 


modern architecture. But the genera- 
tion of architects just beginning pro- 
fessional practice did not grow up: 
with modernism and its reductivist 


ideology—it grew up with Venturi 

instead, and to it, Robert Venturi is as 

established a figure as they come. 
And so it is not really surprising 





a 


that we are beginning to see what 
might be called second-generation 
Venturi, buildings by younger archi- 
tects that pay conscious homage to 
the works of Venturi as if they were 
historical icons. A small house about 
fifteen miles outside Charlottesville, 
Virginia, by Christopher and Timo- 





thy Morris, is a good case in point. If 
anything, it does Venturi one better: 
Its form is based loosely on the 
Tucker House, a much-respected 
house Venturi designed for a site in 
Westchester County, New York, in 
1975, but it is all made louder, more 
whimsical, almost shrill, to the point 
where the form is very much these 
architects’ own. 

The client, Peter Shea, is a young 
Richmond-based businessman whose 
years at the University of Virginia 
fostered an attachment to the Char- 
lottesville region that has never 
ended. Some years ago he purchased 
a large plot of land to which he added 


a small lake; only then did he begin 
to search for an architect who could 
design a small weekend house on 
the property for him. 

Mr. Shea was struck by an illustra- 
tion in a newsmagazine of an unbuilt 
house that, in an unusual hybrid of 
aesthetic and engineering concerns, 
combined solar technology with a 
somewhat playful interpretation of 
classicism. He traced down the archi- 
tects, who turned out to be twin 
brothers—both of whom, coinciden- 
tally, had attended the University of 
Virginia as undergraduates. Timothy 
Morris went on to the Yale School 
of Architecture, and Christopher to 


Christopher and Timothy Morris designed a Virginia retreat for client Peter Shea 
that combines technological concerns with playfully overscaled classical ornament. PRECEDING 
PAGES: Facing a man-made lake, the central window of the west facade recalls a Roman 
triumphal arch adorned with festive swags. LEFT: The living room is based on a 12-foot-square unit 
used throughout the design. BELow: At one end of the living room, the dining area opens to 
a deck. On the dining table are coffee cups designed by Gwathmey/Siegel, a silver serving 


bowl by Richard Meier and an espresso maker by Aldo Rossi. The 


“ 


martini and swag” 


frieze serves as a ventilation grille. The inlaid Art Déco cabinet is French. 

















ABOVE: The south fagade, with recessed entrance, is dominated by a double row of second- 
story windows topped by a glass pediment. The windows and glass-block Trombe wall generate 
passive solar heating, with vents that also cool the house. A deep roof overhang provides 
shade for the master bedroom. BELow: The lake and distant Blue Ridge Mountains are visible 
from the second-story living room’s floor-to-ceiling windows. Chairs by Breuer; table 
by Noguchi. Timothy Morris’s scale model of “Chez Shea” is on the table. 








Princeton; after graduation they both 
returned to Bedford Hills, New York, 
and when Peter Shea found them 
they had recently begun an architec- 
tural practice together. 

Mr. Shea initially requested the 
Morrises to build him the house he 
had seen published. (Designed for a 
competition on innovative housing, 
the home, thanks to its classical 
leanings, found its way into an exhi- 
bition of recent American classical 
architecture and from there into the 
newsmagazine.) When the Morrises 
visited Mr. Shea’s land, however, 
they found the site unsuitable for 
their original scheme, and proceeded 
to create a new one that incorporated 
elements of the previous project into 
a structure that was significantly dif- 
ferent in shape. 

The finished house is relatively tall 
and narrow, like Venturi’s Tucker, 
House, and topped by a pyramidal 
roof that spreads in a wide overhang 
across the upper floor. But where the 
Venturi house is shingled and, if ec- 
centric, has a serene air about it, 
“Chez Shea” (as the Morrises call this 
structure) is covered in concrete block 
in some sections, glass block in oth- 
ers, plywood in others and clapboard 
in still others. Colors and even styles 
shift as rapidly as do materials—so 
much so that the whole house gives 
off an air of agitated, eager energy. It 
all culminates in a pair of enormous 
metal-clad swags that nominally 
function as second-floor balustrades 
but are really like huge exclamation 
points on the facade facing the 
lake, wildly overscaled plays on a 
classical form rendered in wood and 
metal instead of fabric. 

The house looks something like a 
garage that had been converted into a 
carriage house and then, in turn, gus- 
sied up for a fancy-dress ball. It could 
not have been designed by architects 


any older than the Morrises—they | 


are now thirty-three—for it exudes a 


kind of indifference to ideology and | 


to purity of form that very much be- 
speaks the post-Venturi era. Christo- 
pher and Timothy Morris point to 
influences as diverse as Palladio (the 
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The studio’s glass-block wall and casement window reveal how the design is “derived from the forms of construction,” 
Timothy Morris explains. “The upper floors, although more formal, refer to the same fundamental elements.” “While the house re- 
interprets elements from the past,” adds Christopher Morris, “its more common and durable roots are in the building craft.” 


Villa Rotonda) and Frank Lloyd 
Wright as well as Robert Venturi, and 
to them there is no contradiction in 
throwing all of these things together. 

The house looks entirely different 
on each facade. The main fagade—on 
the west side, with the swags—is not 
in fact the entry: to have put a door 
here would have intruded too dra- 
matically on the tight plan and re- 
stricted the placement of furniture to 
take advantage of the prime views. 
But to give the house a sense of pres- 
ence as it opens toward its land, the 


architects have created the illusion of 
a door through a one-and-a-half- 
story-high window that serves as the 
central element in the west facade 
composition and that actually be- 
comes a bay within the living room. 
The swags frame and enhance this 
central glass opening, as does a bal- 
cony off the master bedroom and a 
small triangular dormer shape on the 
roof, which crowns the entire facade 
like a pediment. 

The other sides do not quite match 
this level of intensity. The south side 


contains a Trombe wall—a solid wall 
behind glass that retains heat and is a 
significant aspect of passive solar 
technology. However, even that does 
not look quite like its precedents: The 
Morrises used glass block instead of 
clear glass. The south fagade also has 
concrete block at the bottom and a 
small central section of clear glass 
windows, topped by a glass-enclosed 
pediment. On the east side, a small 
wing of clapboard, like a shed hung 
from the structure, completes the 


continued on page 222 
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Lady Bird Johnson 


TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


An urban beautification program begun dur- 
ing her husband's presidency has blossomed 
into a full-time career for Lady Bird Johnson, 
who founded the National Wildflower Re- 
search Center in 1982. BELOW Although much 
of her time is spent at the center’s office in 
Austin, Texas, Mrs. Johnson devotes week- 
ends to relaxing at the nearby LBJ Ranch. 
“There is nothing more inviting than pillows, 
flowers and a view,” she maintains. RIGHT A 
year after Lyndon Johnson bought the ranch 
from an aunt in 1951, he scrawled a greeting 
on the entrance path s wet cement that still 
welcomes visitors. OPPOSITE: The pioneer spirit 
of the Southwest is celebrated in the West 
Room, with Charles M. Russell's painting Fol- 
lowing the Buffalo Runners and a rifle given to 
LB] by C. R. Smith, his secretary of commerce. 
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“I wondered what part of Lyndon’s 
program I could apply myself to 
that would make my heart sing. 

Then he made a great speech about 

the conservation of this land that 
made a deep impression on me.’ 
—Lady Bird Johnson 


J 





LEFT: The West Room was added for Senator Johnson as his office in 1958. Lady Bird Johnson 
has filled one corner of the room with mementos acquired during Lyndon Johnson’s long politi- 
cal career. The saddle was a gift from Mexican president Diaz Ordaz; the small bronze horses 
on a side table were presented by Armand Hammer during a visit to the ranch. On the sofa are 
needlepoint pillows made for Mrs. Johnson by friends. above: Nine drawings by architect Roy 
White, who worked on all of the ranch’s additions, depict landmark houses in the Texas hill 
country. On the oak dresser rests a Viking funerary ax, circa 2500 BC, given to Vice-President 
and Mrs. Johnson by the Danish prime minister during the couple’s state visit there in 1963. 


; 





THE MOST FEARED and the most ad- 
mired woman in Washington, D.C., 
until her death a few years ago, was 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth, daughter 
of President Theodore Roosevelt. 
Brilliant at drawing out the best in 
people who amused her, she could 
also terrorize those who bored her. 
Her standards were high and her 
compliments few. During the 1970s, 
when a friend asked her who had 
been the best wife of an American 


president in her time, Alice Long- 


worth replied unhesitatingly: “Why, 
Lady Bird Johnson, of course. And 
what’s more, she is such fun!” 

Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson is as much 
fun today as she was then, and her 
appetite for life is undiminished by 
the years. Her current passion is the 
National Wildflower Research Center 
in Austin; established in late 1982, 
the center is the culmination of her 
long drive, embarked on soon after 
her husband’s inauguration as presi- 
dent, to beautify the United States. “I 





ABOVE: ‘As I walked through the house I began to think I would love to see an antique bureau full 
of artifacts, things collected on my travels around the world,” recalls Mrs. Johnson. A cabinet 
contains what she calls “a small part of a very casual collection,” including an amphora presented 
to her in Cyprus, pre-Columbian pieces and Caddo Indian bowls. opposite: “The stuff of our 
lives” is Mrs. Johnson’s assessment of the photo albums, begun in 1934 when the couple met and 
married. The bookshelves in the yellow sitting room also hold watercolors of daughters Lynda 
(left) and Luci. The table fabric, inspired by wild flowers, is by textile designer Harry Hinson. 





began to wonder what part of Lyn- 
don’s program I could apply myself 
to that would make my heart sing,” 
Mrs. Johnson says. “It turned out that 
right about then he made a great 
speech in Michigan; the theme was 
conservation of this land we live in 
and how to keep all the beauty and 
productivity of it. That made a deep 
impression on me. From his speech 
and from the interest of close friends 
like Mary Lasker came the genesis 
of the beautification committee. That 
was about February or March 1965.” 

First came the effort to improve 
Washington. She looked at “those cir- 
cles and triangles that L’Enfant had 
laid out so long ago. And they were 
nothing but scraggly patches of grass 
with a few disheartened sagging 
benches—no flowers.” The success of 
the program in the capital was conta- 
gious. “It was recognized as a good 
thing to do in your hometown,” Mrs. 
Johnson recalls. “People love their 
hometowns; they want to be proud of 
them.” Then came the congressional 
bill aimed at removing the billboards 
that marred American highways, and 
the dedication of Washington’s Lady 
Bird Johnson Park with its memorial 
to the late president. Visitors coming 
into National Airport have their tired 
spirits lifted in spring by driving past 
hundreds of dogwoods and daffodils. 

The purpose of the National Wild- 
flower Research Center is practical as 
well as aesthetic. It requires millions 
of dollars for state highway depart- 
ments to maintain something as con- 
ventional as Bermuda grass on the 
borders of roads. Wild flowers, re- 
quiring little water, can embellish 
urban public areas as well as the 
highways, and the professional staff 
at the center‘is dedicated to finding 
new ways to propagate native plants. 

On weekends, Mrs. Johnson says 
goodbye to the four busy secretaries 
in her Austin office and heads for 
the LBJ Ranch. It is a sixty-three- 
mile drive on a wide highway, from 
which the car turns onto a peaceful 
country road that wanders along the 
quiet Pedernales River, under the 
shelter of the huge live oaks that 
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line the approach to the ranch house. 

The hill country of central Texas, 
in which the ranch is situated, is very 
beautiful—with rolling horizons and 
a high sapphire sky. But it is decep- 
tive country, for its emerald grass 
springs from the thinnest of lime- 
stone soil and the average annual 
rainfall is miserably low. 

It was still frontier country when 
Lyndon Baines Johnson’s kinsmen 
first settled there after the Civil War 
and had to contend with Indian raids. 
By the time Claudia Alta Taylor 
(whose nurse had given her the name 
Lady Bird) came to the hill country 
as a bride in 1934, the threat to the 
farmers was coming from a different 
quarter—they had been all but bank- 
rupted by drought during the De- 
pression. To Lady Bird, who had been 
brought up in East Texas not far from 
the Louisiana border, the difference 
was startling. She was accustomed 
to the old South—a white-columned 
antebellum family home, magnolias, 
cypresses, and a rich loam supplied 
with a heavy annual rainfall. But to- 
day she feels part of the country to 
which her husband brought her. 

The ranch stands serenely among 
its ancient trees. For its décor, Mrs. 
Johnson has been aided by profes- 
sionals—architect Roy White, Wash- 
ington interior designers Genevieve 
Hendricks and Bob Waldron. And re- 
cently, New York textile designer 
Harry Hinson was inspired to create 
a collection of fabrics and wallpapers 
embracing wild flowers, and Mrs. 
Johnson has redecorated several guest 
rooms with them. “I like to open the 
door of a room and have it say, ‘Come 
in and rest,’ ” she says. 

The LBJ Ranch is a very personal 
house, steeped in history. “How do 
you say goodbye to old pictures?” 
laments their owner, as she regards 
an upstairs hall lined with them. It 
would be a great pity if she took them 
jown, for these family souvenirs are 
immensely interesting. Here is Sam 
Rayburn, the great Speaker of the 
House, whose help to the young 
Lyndon Johnson was of inestimable 
value. There Lady Bird herself, 


looking extremely shy, getting off a 
train with her six-month-old daugh- 
ter Luci in her arms at the start of an 
early campaign. 

Nearby is a print of the surrender 
of the Mexican general Santa Anna 
after the battle of San Jacinto. Says 
Mrs. Johnson, “You will remember 
that this was one of the decisive bat- 
tles of the world—or so we Texans 
think. There lying on the ground 
with his shattered leg is Sam Houston 
himself. Over here is Colonel John 
Wheeler Bunton, who was Lyndon’s 
great-great-uncle. Lyndon always 
said he knew they’d made a mistake, 
because his uncle would not get be- 
hind a tree when they were taking a 
picture.”” She calls the memorabilia at 
the ranch “just a montage of our 
lives,” but this is too modest an ap- 
praisal. The mélange, as in the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt home at Sagamore 
Hill, is as moving as it is impressive. 
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Mrs. Johnson continues to uphold 
the LBJ Ranch’s tradition of Southern 
hospitality. Weekend guests, be they 
friends or trustees of the Wildflower 


Center, are housed in the rane 


guest rooms or in small guesthouses 
on the property. With the help of her 
staff, Lady Bird ensures that her visi- 
tors feel at home. 

‘On a recent weekend, Mrs. John- 
son made a tour of inspection before 
departing for Austin. Pausing in 
front of one of the guesthouses, she 
and butler James Davis caught sight 
of a patch of tiny white wild flowers, 
lily-shaped, that had forced their way 
up through the heavy grass. “Look, 
James, they have come up after all!” 
she cried. The two shared a moment 
of quiet pleasure before Lady Bird 
Johnson headed into Austin to pur- 
sue her campaign to spread the joys 
and benefits of wild flowers through- 
out America.0 


ABOVE: Mrs. Johnson’s love of wild flowers has extended to her redecoration of the ranch’s guest 
rooms. The children’s room, now used by grandchildren and visitors, is brightened with some of 
Lady Bird’s favorites, among them “the dear familiar bluebonnet, the Indian paintbrush, the 
Indian blanket and the evening primrose,” she explains. opposite: The yellow guest room is a 
“mass of California poppies, which looks like a field in Texas around mid-May, but here the 


flowers would be coreopsis.” Chintz fabrics and wallpaper in both rooms are by Harry Hinson. 
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Top: A long sloping lawn leads from the house, past a wildflower meadow, down to the Peder- 
nales River, which runs through the ranch. ABOVE: Shaded by a giant live oak, the south wall is 
part of the original house, built in 1892, which consisted of one large room and a loft bedroom for 
children. Above the door is an antique eagle from New England. RIGHT: It was known as the 
“Texas White House” during Lyndon Johnson’s years as president, but the LBJ Ranch was given by 
the Johnsons to the National Park Service in 1972 and will eventually be preserved as a museum. 
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Houseboat on 


the Seine 
A Cosmopolitan looring at Neuilly ” 


TEXT BY CATHERINE STYLES-MCLEOD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DOMINIQUE DAVOUST AND DENIS MATET 


WATER, TRANSLUCENT AND JADE GREEN, Slides past the star- 
board windows. To port, the view is of ancient, gnarled 
willows trailing long branches in the Seine. Paris is near, 
but from here the tower blocks on the edge of the metropo- 
lis are just glimpsed through the trees. City noise is a muf- : 
fled hum, a slight vibration in the air, but sounds occur in : d 
plenty: the whisper of a falling leaf, the honk of a wild 
duck. Dinner parties on deck in the summer months at- ¢ 
tract a number of uninvited guests—swans, impeccable in 
well-preened white, who deign to be fed by hand, and dl 
low-flying gulls, less delicate, zooming overhead to scoop i a 
up a morsel in midair. alll 
The owner bought the barge at Conflans, where the 
Seine meets the Oise. It had been a river tanker, a tough, 
toil-worn craft that bore the marks of long years of butting x . a 





ABOVE AND RIGHT: A houseboat, moored peacefully on the 

Seine just outside Paris, holds the owner’s urbane collection page yas JS 
of furnishings and art from the 1920s through the 1950s. : 

In the main living room he has combined 1929 Jean Dunand 

lacquer door panels and forties French armchairs with 

primitive artifacts from New Guinea and Cameroon. 











through the locks and waterways of northern France. 
There are steel plates under its paint, and the hull bears 
its scars proudly. The boat has earned the right to be idle, 
rising and falling with the changing rhythms of the river. 

According to the owner, who was his own architect and 
designer, transforming the barge into a stylish houseboat 
was amazingly simple. He had planned on two stories but 
decided on one, finding the original project too tall for its 
surroundings. Entrance is via the forward deck, which 
serves as a terrace looking out on a wide sweep of river. 

Most of the interior space is dedicated to a large enter- 
taining area, which spans the full width of the boat. Every- 
where in evidence are the streamlined creations of the 
1920s through the 1950s—more an echo of the cityscape 
hovering on the horizon than of the quiet world nearby. 
There is no attempt at jaunty “boatiness,” but the reference 
to the great transatlantic liners is unmistakable. 

Fittingly enough, the owner's collection began with a 
Jean Dunand lacquered screen uncovered some fifteen 
years ago in a Paris cellar. He found it disquietingly beauti- 
ful, noticed a signature but didn’t know the artist. An anti- 
quarian friend informed him about the work of the 
Swiss-born sculptor whose masterpieces were the lavish 
screens designed for the Normandie. The owner's urge to 
collect similar objects by Dunand and his contemporaries 
sprang from this first acquisition. 

Young, single and thoroughly Parisian, the owner pre- 
fers to entertain at night, when judicious lighting adds 
mystery and significance to the interiors. Huge artifacts— 





ABOVE: An enamel-over-metal vase by Jean Dunand and a Jean Dupas lithograph, both from the thirties, com- 
plement the clean-lined cabinet made by Margheri two decades later. BELOw: Dunand’s scenic lacquer screen was the owner’s 
first piece from the twenties, an acquisition that sparked his subsequent enthusiasm for Art Déco and later styles. 
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In one corner of the main room are a pair of wooden sling chairs by Robert Mallet-Stevens, a leading 
Art Déco designer. The thirties painting, by Micao Kono, recalls the strong Japanese influence on designs of the period. 
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LEFT: The geometric angles of a lacquered panel by Bernard 

Dunand, Jean’s son, contrast with the simple curves of Warren 
Platner’s armchairs; both designs are from the fifties. The sculpture, 
signed Generalli, dates from the early 20th century. ABOvE: The house- 
boat offers its owner the best of two worlds. The attractions of Paris 
are close by, yet the quiet sounds of the Seine are ever present. 


an elephant mask from Cameroon and a carved shield and 
slit drum from New Guinea—contribute to the exotic aura. 
Guest room, kitchen and bath occupy minimal space. Life 
centers around the cosmopolitan living area, in a constant 
state of flux as the owner jettisons former treasures to make 
room for his latest discoveries. Essential to harmonizing 
the whole are contemporary hand-loomed rugs of his own 
design, their geometric patterns and muted tones a perfect 
foil to the lacquer sunbursts of Dunand. 

Life on the river is not always free of adventure, even 
though this craft is securely moored. When the Seine rises, 
the boat mounts with it. On one occasion, its resident 
found himself practically nesting in the willows. Then 
there was the power failure that stalled the gangway just 
before he was due to catch a plane. Bags strapped, ticket in 
pocket, he gazed with dismay at the unleapable stretch of 
water between himself and the bank. Fortunately, a quick 
phone call to a neighbor launched a rescue operation; the 
marooned traveler was ashore in the nick of time. 

Where else, he asks, could one enjoy such contrasts? The 
Arc de Triomphe and the Champs-Elysées are only min- 
utes away—he could never, he claims, be happy far from 
the hub of Paris—yet here he can savor all the pleasures of 
the countryside. On the banks of the Seine, sophistication 
joins hands with simplicity as gracefully as the land yields 
to the gentle influence of this ancient artery of France. 
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BENEDICTE PETIT 


THERE ARE FORMS Of art with a social 
and sociable existence that sets them 
apart from the framed masterpieces 
hanging on museum walls. They 
might be undeniable masterpieces in 
themselves, yet murals, statues and 
screens, for example, were fully in- 
tended to be part of the daily life of 
the citizenry or the private lives of 
their proud possessors. 

Since antiquity, screens and screen 
paintings have had a functional as 
well as an aesthetic life. In ancient 
China, the early screen paintings— 
created on silk or paper by the most 
notable artist-scholars of the period, 
and stretched and mounted on 
wooden frames—were used as room 
dividers in the imperial pavilions or 
as windbreaks in the imperial gar- 
dens, adding color and comfort to 
spring parties and other court festivi- 
ties. They seldom survived such hard 
usage; the remnants were cut up to 
make wallhangings or scrolls. 

Elsewhere in the Orient, the Japa- 
nese screen was an integral architec- 





tural device as well as a decorative 
element in palaces and homes. It was 
an art form that reached its height in 
the stunning painted and gilded fold- 
ing screens and fusuma (sliding doors) 
of the Momoyama period, and was 
later perfected by the great seven- 
teenth-century masters Tawaraya 
Sotatsu and Ogata Korin. It was an art 
form wedded to the natural world, 
depicting islands of wind-bent pines, 
beds of spring irises, flights of birds, 
autumn leaves—images meant to in- 
spire quiet contemplation of the tran- 
sience and beauty of nature and the 
Japanese principle of mono-no-aware, 
“the poignancy of things.” 

In Europe, the vogue for portable, 
many-paneled screens seems to have 
sprung up in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth century, with the 


ABOVE: Three-Panel Screen, Katsu Hamanaka, 
French, 1931. Lacquered wood; 5'¥2” x 5 
10%”. Vine leaves and other natural mate- 
rials often added texture to lacquered Art 
Déco screens. Galerie Vallois, Paris 
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The screen has 
proved versatile in 
ways that seem 
thoroughly modern. 


ABOVE: Six-Panel Draft Screen, from designs 
by Alexandre-Francois Desportes and Claude + 
Audran, Savonnerie Factory, French, mid- 
18th century. Wool; 4’2” x 10'4%2”. Wreathed 
acanthus scrolls surround themes from Aesop's 
Fables. Alexander & Berendt Ltd., London. 





LEFT: Six-Panel Screen, probably Belgian, circa 
1740. Painted paper; 5’5” x 11’. Borders frame 
the portrayal of a wedding procession and 
feast. Kentshire Galleries Ltd., New York. 
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importation of ornately decorated, 
carved and polychromed coromandel 
screens from China, incidentally 
starting the craze for ‘““China-worke” 
and “Japan-ware,” as lacquered fur- 
niture was called. 

European-made screens provided a 
variety of discreet architectural ser- 
vices: protecting the privacy of bath 
or bed, warding off troublesome 
drafts, ensuring a sense of intimacy 
at the dinner table. The history of 
screens from the eighteenth century 
to the present day reflects the history 
of taste—and the cyclical revivals and 
re-revivals of taste—from the Empire 
period to Neoclassicism, from Art Nou- 
veau and Art Déco to Cubism, Or- 


phism, the School of Paris and beyond. 

Yet whatever its period or place, 
whatever its architectural or func- 
tional uses, the screen—both for- 
mally and aesthetically—has proved 
extremely versatile. It is, to begin 
with, a multipurpose, mixed-media 
work, making use of lacquered 
woods, mother-of-pearl inlays, costly 
scenic wallpapers, panels of tapestry. 

Louis Comfort Tiffany, during the 
reign of Art Nouveau, designed 
screens of leaded glass. In 1882, com- 
missioned by President Chester A. 
Arthur to remodel the White House, 
he included a highly acclaimed 
screen of decorated opaline glass that 
spanned a corridor, ensuring privacy 





in the family living quarters. But it 
did not survive the whims of presi- 
dential taste. In 1904, Tiffany’s extro- 
verted Oyster Bay neighbor, Teddy 
Roosevelt, ordered his architect, 
Charles F. McKim, to “break in small 
pieces that Tiffany screen.” 

The folding screen can have a sur- 
prising modernity. Depending on the 
manner in which the folds are placed 
and angled, whether the style is re- 
alistic or abstract, the screen can cre- 
ate its own changing compositions, 
odd juxtapositions, foreshortenings 
and perspectives, like certain forms of 
optical and kinetic art. 

For much of the screen’s history, 
East and West, its subjects tended to 
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ae BELOW: a ecualn ene Drs fern 
let ae eure circa 1760. Painted « Toe 
5'2”x 68”. Etruscan-style grotesques orna- 
ment a screen by the prolific architect 

who profoundly influenced the fel erstery} 
Revival. Temple Williams, London. 
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be narrative and literary, borrowed 
from such classics as The Tale of Genji 
or Aesop’s Fables. Or it chronicled the 
life of the time, from scenes of rural 


courtship in northern Europe to the 
bustling activities of Manchu courts. 


—the business of ordinary life parad- 
ing by on a field of black lacquer, in 
episodes cleverly disposed from one 
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panel to another, like stills from a 
motion picture. 

In the decorative arts—as distinct 
from the so-called fine arts—tradi- 
tions may last for centuries. They do 
not disappear with every stylistic 
revolution or newborn fad. The 
adaptability of the screen to new 
Sade new materials, seems to have 


as 


extended its usefulness. And there 


are occasions in the long history of _ 


screen painting when ancient themes 
turn up in surprising places—as in 
a sophisticated Art Déco screen, its 
geometric forms softened by random 
imprints of fallen leaves, recalling, 
even in the midst of an alien style 


and culture, the ancient Japanese mes- 


sage of “the poignancy of things.” 

Stee Meh eau Ecos amos tome ee 
ousness and longevity of decorative 
styles and traditions. They also su; 
gest that Sc ad eet 
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Classic Blend 


A Designer's Continental Residence in San Francisco 


UNTIL A FEW YEARS AGO, the area 
tucked away below the steep north 
side of San Francisco’s Telegraph Hill 
was a wasteland of warehouses and 
railroad tracks that served the nearby 
piers. The area had no name and was 
generally ignored, both by the city’s 
residents and the throngs of tourists 
admiring the views from Coit Tower. 
It was not until major redevelop- 
ment projects a few streets south 
spurred changes in the whole water- 
front area that people began to take a 
fresh look at these forgotten blocks. 


Infus ntemporary apartment with fine antiques and elegant detail, interior designer Ronald Crosetti imbued 
ancisco’s Telegraph Hill with a European flavor. In the living room, three 18th-century Chinese tiles share a wall 
scenes by George Wright and J. N. Sartorius. Two Louis XV bergéres (left) were created by J. Avisse. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY RONALD CROSETTI 
TEXT BY JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


Today the northeast corner of the 
city is a community of offices and 
apartments. In a city where business 
and residential neighborhoods are 
sharply delineated, the juxtaposition 
of work and play—offices, apart- 
ments, health clubs and restaurants a 
few steps apart—has created a new 
style of urban living. 

San Francisco interior designer 
Ronald Crosetti has easily adapted to 
life in this neighborhood. When he 
bought an apartment in one of the 
area’s newest complexes, he cut down 














“Some people wouldn't even call this a view, but I do and I love it,” says Crosetti of the rugged terrain outside his 
living room window. Pale*marble flooring, subdued silk wallcovering and a Roman shade provide soft accompaniment 
to the Flemish tapestry panels flanking the window. The sofa pillows were fashioned from antique brocades. 
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Ronald Crosetti is an inveterate collector of antique furniture, fabric fragments, paintings and 
vings. ABOVE: A George III window bench is placed before a 1921 Steinway. In the dining area beyond, 
in Memories by Helen Frankenthaler. opposite ABOVE: Stable Horse by David Dalby of York graces the 
room. A Louis XVI painted daybed accompanies a marble-topped table with a tambour front. OpPo- 
SITE uest room, drawings of a caisson and cannon surround a Louis XV-style mirror. An 18th-century 
SV mmode bears a pair of serpent-entwined Regency mirrors and a 19th-century mantel clock. 
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on commuting time to his office in 
nearby Jackson Square. And the spa- 
ciousness of his new rooms easily 
allowed him to display his vast 
collection of antiques. 

When he first moved in, however, 
he was confronted with the prospect 
of putting his treasures in a bland 
contemporary space. His declared in- 
tention was to give the apartment a 
European style, and at first glance 
there is no question that he has cre- 
ated a serene and harmonious ensem- 
ble of rooms filled with beautiful old 
things. However, to see only the 
gleam of the furniture and the bro- 
cade of the cushions is to miss the real 
luxury of what he has done. 

“1 do a complete job. I’m not inter- 
ested in window dressing or camou- 
flage,” he explains. “I guarantee that 
if anyone lived here for a week, 
they’d love it—even if they didn’t 
like the décor—because it works.” 

He started out by making some 
changes in the basic configuration of 
the apartment. The main problem 
was doors—too small, too numerous, 
too often opening into each other. 
Crosetti raised some of them to ceil- 
ing height and eliminated others, 
particularly the one that gave guests a 
view of the kitchen as soon as they 
walked in the front door. He closed 
off that opening and faced the result- 
ing wall with sandstone. 

“I wanted to create a real entrance 
hall,” he says, “so that you have a 
feeling of privacy when you come in. 
I also wanted to get away from the 
feeling that you could see the whole 
apartment as soon as you entered.” 

The next step was to install every 
possible convenience to make life eas- 
ier and more comfortable. Each room 
has both stereo speakers and controls. 
Bathroom heaters are on automatic 
timers, and built-in hampers have 
compartments for different types of 
laundry. The subtly concealed light- 
ing throughout eliminates the need 
for what Crosetti wryly calls “a sea 
of lampshades.” Behind the mirrored 
doors of a row of hall closets is a bar 
and refrigerator, and shelves eare- 
fully calibrated for stereo equipment. 








nly after this precision detailing 
was in place did the sumptuous re- 
surfacing of the apartment begin. 
Floors and counters were covered in 
pale marble, and walls were uphol- 
stered—beige silk in the living room, 
straw-colored wool flannel in the 
master bedroom. 

“T like the acoustical effect of pad- 
ded walls,” says Crosetti. “It also cre- 
ates a kind of warmth that softens the 
look of antiques, blending them so 
that it doesn’t look like a museum.” 

The owner’s insistence on func- 
tionalism, discreetly hidden but 
ever present, extends to his choice of 
antiques. The use of furniture as pure 
decoration—fragile chairs placed to 
punctuate a long wall, a desk never 
used for writing—strikes him as self- 
indulgent, particularly in a small 
space. He points out that his square 
Sheraton dining table, hardly larger 
than a card table, unfolds to seat ten, 
and that the English Pembroke tables 
at either side of the bed have use- 
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ful drawers. In the same spirit, he 
likes to use delicate old famille rose 
soup plates at dinner. 

For all the luxurious materials and 
intense attention to detail, the de- 
signer admits there are limits to what 
can be done to change a modern 
apartment, and he made no attempt 
to create architectural history where 
there was none. “It would have been 
ridiculous to put in heavy moldings,” 
he points out. “There’s a limit to how 
far you can push the apartment. You 
can’t look as if you’re trying to dupli- 
cate an old building. I think it’s all 
right to make additions as long as 
they aren’t noticeable.” 

Above all, he made no changes in 
the apartment's perfectly anonymous 
front door. ‘The doorway looks like 
everyone else’s, and that’s fine with 
me,” he says. “It reminds me of Eu- 
rope, where a building may look like 
nothing and the hallways may even 
be shabby, but hidden inside are 
wonderful things.” 1 
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“T like things subtle; I don’t want colors to dominate. I want everything to blend so that the rooms are serene,” says 
Crosetti. In the master bedroom is an array of some of his favorite art and antiques. ABOVE LEFT: Two 18th-century architec- 
tural drawings are complemented by 16th-century Flemish tapestry fragments. Furniture includes a pair of Hepplewhite 

chairs, a Queen Anne wing chair and an Adamesque shallow desk. Bookshelves are highlighted with leather tooling. 
Wool flannel wall upholstery by Brunschwig & Fils. ABOVE RIGHT: A group of architectural drawings is arranged above the 
tapestry-covered bed and pair of George III Pembroke tables. A collection of antique silver boxes rests on the desk. 
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The owner's insistence on 
functionalism, discreetly hidden but ever present, 
extends to his choice of antiques. 








Gardens: Reflections at Twin Ponds 
Robin Roberts s Botanical Tapestry in New York 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE BY ARMAND BENEDEK, ASLA 
TEXT BY DAVID ROSENTHAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY LANGDON CLAY 


YEARS AGO, GROWING UP on his family’s estate in the 
Connecticut Berkshires, Robin Roberts hated the country. 
“I especially abhorred cutting the lawn,” he remembers. 
“T couldn’t wait to get back to Manhattan.” 

Now, decades later, Roberts has changed his mind. Ver- 
dant vistas are his passion, his refuge from a hectic city 
week running Clarence House, the international textile 
firm he founded in 1961. Rather than fleeing the great 
outdoors, he rushes there. Not to the woods, but to a con- 
trolled environment of his own making: Twin Ponds, a 


seventeen-acre estate in New York’s Westchester County.. 

“The moment you come through the gates,” he points 
out, “you enter a private park.” This is no exaggeration. : 
With landscape architect Armand Benedek, Roberts has 
created a monumental botanical quilt infinitely varied in 
shape and hue. An intricate pattern of gardens, large and 
small, cultivated and wild, private and open, has been de- 
vised. “It’s safe to say,” remarks Benedek, “that a project of 
this scale is rather unusual these days.” 

No more so, however, than the owner's aesthetic goal: 


At Twin Ponds, Robin Roberts’s estate in Westchester County, New York, waterfalls, ponds and a natural stream are 
combined with a variety of woodland and floral settings in gardens of memorable beauty. BELOW: The sunlit expanse of the 
lower pond accentuates the twisted silhouette of a Japanese black pine and precise lines of European white birches. 
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BELOW: Landscape architect Armand Benedek designed a version of a Japanese yatsu-hashi bridge for the lower pond 
“The zigzag shape makes you walk slowly,” he explains, “for a more intimate look at nature.” ABOVE LEFT: A favorite pas- 
time, drifting idly in the boat, is summed up by Robin Roberts: “Tranquillity.” ABOVE RIGHT: Water lilies shelter a frog 





sensuous surprise. The visitor is confronted by a variety of 
visual experiences materializing from every vantage point. 

An apple orchard and a low stone wall separate Twin 
Ponds from a quiet rural road. Once the garden is entered, 
the real world is forgotten. Small, perfectly crafted kitchen 
and cutting gardens lie to the left, while a glance forward 
reveals sweeping lawns sculpted by ponds and waterways. 
Oriental bridges span a pond replete with lilies and irises. 
A waterfall cascades through boulders shaped by local arti- 
sans. A trough garden, composed of stone vessels of varied 
shapes and sizes planted with alpines and dwarf ever- 
greens, evokes memories of an English estate. Serene and 
sheltered beyond a thick stand of Cryptomeria japonica trees 
lies a secret garden. 

Overlooking a pond, a greenhouse holds a treasured col- 
lection of bonsai trees. (The stone foundation once sup- 
ported a pump house.) Elegance reigns in a formal 
European garden. Its boundaries defined by rhododen- 
drons, boxwood, holly and Irish juniper, it is often the 
setting for summertime concerts. Woodland provides a 
backdrop, while azaleas and rhododendrons mark the be- 
ginnings of a classic Japanese garden. Nearby is a grace- 
fully curving brocade garden of myriad colors and 
textures, which Roberts calls a “living textile.” 

But there was a time when Twin Ponds itself was more 
rag than damask. Admiring the gardens today, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine the burnt-out wasteland that existed when 
Roberts bought the property eight years ago. He had set 
out to find his own land, for which he had established 
certain criteria: It must be situated within an hour of Man- 
hattan, in an area that was “not suburbia, but true coun- 
try,” and have its own source of water. 

He first saw the property in a rainstorm, and it was less 


ABOVE: A rustic bridge made of locust wood spans a natural stream where four-leaf water clovers drift. Ferns cover the 
sloping banks while yellow irises lend splashes of color. BELOW LEFT: The greenhouse is a gallery for the living art of bonsai. 
Many of the bonsai trees in Robin Roberts's collection are between seventy-five and a hundred years of age. 
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BELOW CENTER: The banks of the natural stream that runs through the woodland are bright with pink 
loosestrife, blue atlas cedar, bronze day lilies and a variety of yellow ligularia appropriately called ‘The Rocket.’ 
BELOW RIGHT: Clusters of sempervivum lie like tossed bouquets on a rocky slope in the Japanese garden 





in promising. Uninhabited, s1 ake-infested, it had been 


‘ntly ravaged by fire. “I wouldn’t even walk through 
it,” Roberts recalls. After gazing at this natural havoc for 
fifteen minutes, he knew he had to have it. 

“I saw the possibilities,” he says. “For some it would 
have been a disaster, but I knew it was something I could 
mold. I’ve approached many of the problems here as | 
would when designing window displays—it’s a matter of 
deciding what to hid ent or light. Because there was 
nothing here, it was like a new canvas.” 

The tableau was so bare, in fact, that virtually every- 
thing—including wild flowers—had to be acquired. “We 
made an instant forest,” says Armand Benedek, who de- 
vised a land-organization master plan. “Even most of the 
mature trees were brought in.” The uneven topography 
created enormous technical problems—among them, en- 
larging one of the ponds, connecting upper and lower 
ponds by a spillway, and installing a computerized irriga- 
tion and drainage system to service the various gardens. 

The years of anticipation, of arriving each weekend to 
assay the latest progress, have been worth it. “If someone 
is willing to take on the headaches and write out the 
checks, there is no experience in life more satisfying,” says 
Roberts. And with work on the estate’s developed areas 
nearing completion, he is preparing to reap the personal 


opposite: A bamboo-roofed gate marks the entrance to the Japanese garden. Rhododendrons in foreground 
compose a harmonious counterpoint to a Japanese maple overhanging the gate, a dwarf cryptomeria (left) and 
burning bush (right). ABOVE AND COveR: Stately ‘Eleanor Parry’ irises and delicate bamboo foliage enhance an 18th- 
century water basin traditionally used for washing the hands upon entering a Japanese garden. BELOW LEFT: A 19th- 
century bronze statue of the god Ebisu carries a koi. BELOW RIGHT: An English wall garden was created trom a 
retaining wall of natural stone. Dianthus flourishes at the top, while sedum is tucked into a crevice below. 








To Robin Roberts, 

the gardens are a work 
of art and must be 
expanded in order 

to fit their author's 
changing vision. 


RIGHT: A bridge is more than just some- 
thing to cross. “It’s a thinking place,” says 
Robin Roberts, “a stopping place to listen to 
the cool sound of water over stones.” 


LEFT: In the meditation garden, drooping 
leucothoe (left foreground) and white azaleas 
embrace a 17th-century Japanese bronze Bud- 
dhist shrine, which inspired the garden. 


BELOW: Torch azaleas add a blaze of 
color to the Japanese garden, with ferns 
and colchicum offering green accents. 











rewards of his labors. “Being here is like taking a brief 
vacation,” he says. “After two days, I feel like I’ve been 
on a trip to another country.” 

Notably Japan. Roberts had always been inspired by , 
such sites there as the Imperial Gardens, and the Oriental 
influences at Twin Ponds are unmistakable without being 
overwhelming. Numerous antique lanterns dot the twist- 
ing walkways, and an observant visitor will also come 
upon various delicate artifacts, from sleeping Buddhas to 
stone frogs. The sound of water is everywhere. 

One area, a meditation garden, especially captivates: 
Roberts. Its centerpiece is an imposing seventeenth-cen-, 
tury Buddhist shrine. “It was given to me by Jay Spectre, 
who designed my New York house,” Roberts says. “It’s a. 
great favorite of mine, and I never would have gone to all 
the trouble of creating this space without it.” 

To satisfy his own exacting standards, Roberts has left 
no stone unturned, so to speak, an analogy that seems par- 
ticularly applicable to the Zen garden. Moss and sculpted 
rocks create a mood of serenity and timelessness. “Only 
one man is left in Japan who does this work,” Roberts says. 
“He made all the tiles to our specifications and we had 
them air-shipped over.” 

Such touches lend an almost fantastic air to Twin Ponds. 
And as Roberts guides a guest through the grounds, the 
impression is of a theater director surveying the set of his 
grandest production. ‘’There’s a fine line between elegance 
and Disneyland,” he observes. ‘You have to be extremely 
careful not to get carried away. But this is all very real, 
very down-to-earth, very correct and sensible.” 

Which is to say, exactly the way Roberts wants it to be. 
Not that he’s even close to being finished. Though his 
house is nearly completed, there are still more than ten 
acres of Twin Ponds left to develop. On the drawing board 
is a Chinese stable, preferably to be stocked with miniature 
Arabian horses. And landscaping is under way for tennis 
courts. To Roberts, the gardens are a work of art, and thus 
must be expanded to fit their author’s changing vision of 
superlative achievement. “Every year we’re creating new 
gardens,” he says. “And I have enough land so that I think 
it will never be done in my lifetime.” 

For most people, that would be a sobering thought. 
For Robin Roberts, surveying the living tapestry he has 
wrought, it is a source of inspiration.0 
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opposite: The grape arbor provides cooling shade and a view of the 
larger of the two ponds from which the estate takes its name. At the 
proper season, such fruits of the vine as Concord, Fredonia, Niagara 
and Baco Noir grapes are picked by the basketful. ABOVE LEFT: Adja- 
cent to the arbor, a kitchen garden presents rows of lettuce, onions, 
chives and broccoli. Marigolds line the path and chives in bloom 
form pink bouquets. Baltic ivy drapes the sundial. Lert: In lively 
contrast of form and color, yarrow flaunts yellow blossoms above 
purple hibiscus and orange tiger lilies in the perennial garden. 
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TEXT BY NANCY GUILD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


IT WAS JUST a beach cottage with a 
swimming pool when the cigar- 
smoking, polo-playing film tycoon 
rented it in 1934. By the time he left, 
many years later, the cottage was 
gone, the land was his own, and the 
Darryl F. Zanuck home was legend- 
ary. The three-story beach house 
Zanuck built still stands, ensconced 
below the palm-lined cliffs of the Pal- 
isades in Santa Monica. In the Holly- 
wood of the thirties, the area was 
known as the Gold Coast. 

At that time Malibu was a rural 
hideaway ten miles up the coast, 
home to some stars, directors and 
producers, but the real power base of 
the movie industry was the Gold 
Coast. It boasted the glamour and 
clout of Marion Davies, Louis B. 
Mayer, Mae West, Cary Grant, Har- 
old Lloyd, Irving Thalberg and his 
wife Norma Shearer, Samuel Gold- 
wyn and Darryl F. Zanuck. 

Color films were in their infancy in 
1937 when the dynamic studio pro- 
duction head moved his young fam- 
ily into the new house, designed by 
architect Wallace Neff. Says his son, 
film producer Richard Zanuck: “I 
came with the house. The year I was 
born, 1934, my parents rented here. 
Then they bought the property and 
built what we have now.” 

Richard Zanuck lives there today 
with his wife and coproducer, Lili, 
and his two teenage sons from a for- 
mer marriage. “I can’t tell you the 
feeling we get when we come 
through the tunnel from the airport 
and see that first little strand of 
beach,” says Lili Fini Zanuck. “No 
matter how much we travel, and 
there are a lot of places in the world 
we really enjoy, there is nothing at 


Husband-and-wife producers Richard 
and Lili Zanuck now occupy the oceanfront 
home in Santa Monica built by his father, 
Darryl F. Zanuck. Wallace Neff designed the 
Cape Cod-style residence in 1937. 





“7 think there were wives in the past 
who had an effect on their husband's work, 
but it was very behind-the-scenes,”’ says Lili 

Zanuck, who coproduced Cocoon with 

Richard and partner David Brown. 





all like coming home to this house. 
It has everything.” 

Being the son of a Hollywood 
legend has not hindered Richard 
Zanuck from achieving great success 
in his own right, as an independent 
producer with partner David Brown. 
Their films have garnered both criti- 
cal acclaim and Oscars, and two— 
Jaws and The Sting—are among the 
biggest-grossing films of all time. 
Zanuck/Brown’s most recent film, 
Cocoon, coproduced by Lili Fini 
Zanuck, was one of the most success- 
ful films of 1985. 

Richard Zanuck bought the Santa 
Monica house from his mother 
nearly fifteen years ago. “Thank 
goodness I did,” he says, “because | 
really love the beach. Even after I 
moved out and went to college, I al- 
ways spent time at the beach. I swim 
in the pool every day and go into the 
ocean quite often. And I run every 
day without fail.” 

The exterior of the thirty-room 
house masks its size. And the use 
of simple materials—Cape Cod shut- 
ters, shingle roof and wood siding — 





RIGHT AND ABOVE: The living room, enlivened by French wallpaper depicting Early 
American scenes, reflects Lili Zanuck’s preference fo. formal interiors. A low table holds a 
French gilt clock with globe anc ‘oth-century Sheffield candlesticks. The upholstered pro- 

jection wall showcases a portion of the Zanucks’ collection of Staffordshire animals. 
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LEFT: The wallpaper motif continues in the dining room, where niches hold Victorian and 
Georgian silver and Staffordshire pieces. The George III-style mahogany three-pedestal table, set 
with Baccarat crystal, is accompanied by shield-back armchairs. Overhead illumination by 
Wendelighting. ABOVE: In the bar are two 1916 lithographs by George Bellows, Dempsey and 
Firpo (left) and Introducing John L. Sullivan. The watercolor, Epsom, is by Raoul Dufy. 


belies the formal interior. The house, 
like its owners, is much more so- 
phisticated and urbane than it 
seems at first glance. 

Says Lili Zanuck, “So many people 
who come here tell me, ‘This is the 
last thing I would expect to find 
on a California beach.’ When I ask 
them what it is they expected, they 
always answer, ‘Rattan furniture and 
stripes, casual things like that.’ 

“But this is my permanent home, 
and this is how I conceived my home 


to be,” she continues. “And when I 
keep hearing how different every- 
body thinks it is, I say to myself, 
‘Well, maybe it is different.’ 

“T think this house is reflective of 
me,” she adds. “I believe that what 
becomes you is a certain style, and 
that style is something I would carry 
with me to any home. Of course, 


there is a certain continuity necessary 


in terms of a home’s structure, its ba- 
sic architecture, but from that point 
on personal style should take over.” 








lhe Zanucks are currently build 
ing another home in Sun Valley, 


Idaho, where the family can ski, hike, 


ride and play tennis. Yet vacations 

are infrequent occurrences in the 

lives of Lili and Richard Zanuck. 
“It’s great fun working with Lili,” 
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says her husband, “and we're very 
proud of Cocoon. She found it, but it 
took four years to produce a film 
about old people living in a retire- 


ment home in St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Lili persisted and believed in the 
story and finally the backing was ob- 
tained. I was very pleased that what 
we saw in it originally was reaf- 
firmed by the audience. You hope, 
you think you're right, but I’ve been 
surprised the other way.” 

The industry Lili and Richard 
Zanuck are part of has changed con- 
siderably since the days when Darryl 
F. Zanuck was in his prime. “Our 
films have probably made more 


money than my father’s, but he re- 
ceived three Thalberg Awards,” says. 
Richard. ‘He was a pioneer in this 
business, one of the prototypes—a ° 
guy with boundless energies and a 
very fine mind. And he was tough, 
very tough. I’ve met a couple of guys 
who were probably as tough, but my 
father was right up there. , 
“T enjoyed my father,” says his son 
fondly, “and when I was growing 
up I very much wanted to produce : 





films too—films that evidenced the 
talents he displayed.” 

Says Lili, “As a little girl I defi- 
nitely did not contemplate becoming 
a film producer, because there was no 
role model for a woman producer. 
And as for the male producers, they 


were very stereotyped.” 

“Cigar smokers,” says Richard 
Zanuck, smiling. 

“And polo players,” adds Lili, with 
a laugh.O 












BELOW LEFT: The third-floor guest room, with colors reflecting the Pacific, was 
originally Darryl Zanuck’s bedroom. As a boy, Richard Zanuck worked at the Georgian 
mahogany desk. The painting, Horses in a Landscape, is by J. F. Herring, BeLow: A 
profusion of vivid flowers underscores the view from the Zanucks’ patio 
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“T came with the house. The year 
I was born, 1934, my parents rented 
here. Then they bought the property 


and built what we have now.” 
——Richard Zanuck 


Art: Announcements from Vienna 
Spirited Posters of the Secessionist )Vlovement 
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TEXT BY KAY LARSON 


“THE VERY NAME VIENNA,” thundered . 
the nineteenth-century belletrist Her- 
mann Bahr, “appears inseparable : 
from charm, merriment and nonen- 
tity. Vienna signifies the opposite of 
seriousness.” Above all, he sarcasti- 
cally observed, “the Viennese will for- 
give anything .. . except greatness.” 

Greatness, however, was to be 
thrust upon them. In the fin-de-siécle 
quiet of 1896, a conservative presi- 
dent took over leadership of the city’s 
Kunstlerhaus exhibition society, 
causing the progressive members to 
form a subgroup—the Union of Cre- 
ative Artists of Austria, or simply the 
Secession. After threats of censorship, 
they resigned from the Kiinstlerhaus 
altogether and set about purging Vi- 
enna of its smugness. 

This “war” between generations 
would be far more successful for Aus- 


tria than the real thing eighteen 


years later. During its truncated two 
decades, the Secession gave Vienna a 
present as glorious, to modern eyes, 
as its past. The city of Beethoven and 
Metternich, Freud and Strauss had 
been choking on imperial protocol, 
sheltered within its Baroque architec- 
ture and fiercely resistant to change. 


Da 
LEFT: Poster, Koloman Moser, 1902. 

Color lithograph; 7474” x 2544”. A geometric 
design for the 13th exhibition of the Vienna 
Secessionists portrays three Muses unified 
by a halo, perhaps symbolizing the trinity 
of architecture, sculpture and painting. 
Barry Friedman Ltd., New York. 


opposite: Poster, Egon Schiele, 1918. Color 


‘lithograph; 26%” x 21”. Ironically, the “Last 


Supper” poster portended Schiele’s own 
death and the end of the movement itself. 
Vienna Secessionist elite are pictured. 
Fischer Fine Art Ltd., London. 
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But Vienna would be dragged into 
the twentieth century, if necessary 
against its will, by the Secessionists. 
Before long, the city would begin to 
hear more than it wanted to of Gustav 
Klimt, Joseph Maria Olbrich, Kolo- 
man Moser, Rudolf Bacher, Johann 
Viktor Kramer, Ernst Stohr, Carl Moll, 
and their colleagues. 

The Secessionists fully intended to 
shake up Viennese art by importing 
the most interesting of Europe’s, 
avant-garde artists and also by en- 
couraging an alliance between Aus-. 
trian art, architecture, graphics and 
crafts. Meeting in the cafés to discuss 
strategy, they talked over the princi- 
ples of William Morris and his Arts 
and Crafts movement. Klimt later 
wrote, “We are united in the convic- 
tion that no aspect of human life is so 
trifling, so insignificant as not to offer 
scope for artistic endeavor. In the 
words of Morris, even the most insig- 
nificant object, if perfectly made, 
helps to increase the sum total of 
beauty on the earth. It is only by the 
continuing penetration of life by art 
that the progress of the artist is able 
to be grounded.” 

In practice, painting got the worst 
of this pan-artistic production line. 
Outside Klimt, and the young art stu- 
dents Kokoschka and Schiele, who 

_ appeared in the Secession’s waning 
years, Vienna is more noted for its 
contributions to architecture and the 
applied arts. Olbrich, Otto Wagner, 
Adolf Loos and Josef Hoffmann 
erected buildings that were among 
the first to shed centuries-old styles 
of ornament for the cubic simplicity 
of modernism. Hoffmann and Moser, 
encouraged by the designer Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh, founded the 
Wiener Werkstatte, a community of 

craftsmen who meant to counteract 
what Hoffmann referred to as “the in- 
ferior methods of mass production.” 
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\ \ , Y Poster, Oskar Kokoschka, 1908. Color 
, | lithograph; 37%” x 25M%e”. An announce- 
A N N 4 ve { | ment for the first public art show to include 


| Kokoschka’s work is similar to his shadow-pup- 
DRVCK V.LITHOGRAPHIE WIEN Vill. TIGERG . 13749. pet designs. Barry Friedman Ltd., New York. 
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Posters and prints fared equally 
well. Artists who might not agree on 
a single point of painterly doctrine 
were united in their vision of the 
graphic arts. Secessionist design, close 
kin to the German Jugendstil, was 
strongly linear—marked by a grace 
and clarity suited to conveying the 
haunted romanticism of Secessionist 
| taste. (The principles of this graphic 
art really originated in Japan. Japa- 
nese art had appeared at world exhi- 
bitions and was described in many 
publications. Some of these were of a 
scholarly character, but many were 
intended as pattern books for the arts 
and crafts.) The Viennese posters’ 
force of line counteracted a tendency 
toward the trembling and sentimen- 
tal. Secessionist graphics are among 

| the most radiant in modern art. 
| With the proceeds of its first suc- 
cessful exhibition, the Secession put 
| up a building by Olbrich to house fu- 
' ture shows: the so-called “golden cab- 
bage,” named for the gilded leaves 
strewn across its tall dome. Posters 
were needed to announce the two- 
dozen-odd exhibitions held there, 
and were supplied by such contribu- 
tors as Franz von Stuck and Alfred 
Roller. The society’s journal, Ver Sa- 
crum (Sacred Spring), published lit- 
erature, manifestos and prints. Roller, 
one of the editors, designed an appro- 
priate cover for the first issue: a 
young tree whose strong, searching 
roots had burst the staves of its 
wooden planter and were hungrily 
spreading into the nourishing earth. 
A walk through the present state 
museum of modern art in Vienna 
| ‘confirms this curious subordination 
: of painting to the applied arts. For all 
the Secession’s bluster, its painters re- 
mained heavily indebted to various 
European sources, in particular to Im- 
pressionism and Symbolism. The 
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very first “international” exhibition 


Poster, Adolf Bohm, 1902. Color lithograph; 
37%" x 1242”. A poster for the 15th exhibition 
was designed by a founding member of the 
Secession and contributor to its journal, Ver 
Sacrum. Barry Friedman Ltd., New York. 
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ABOVE: Poster, Berthold Loffler, 1908. Color lithograph; 1442” 





x 19%". This profiled image, which helped revitalize Secessionist 


graphics, was also issued as a decorative stamp before the 1908 art show opened. Galerie Michael Pabst, Munich. 


included not just the French van- 
guardists, but, tellingly, such aes- 
thetes as Arnold Boécklin, Giovanni 
Segantini, Puvis de Chavannes and 
Whistler. Another frequent exhibitor 
was the Swiss artist Ferdinand 
Hodler, whose metaphoric realism 
particularly appealed to Klimt. The 
“advanced” Viennese artists were, 
typically, less interested in describing 
the natural world than they were in 
pulling out of it some deeply roman- 
tic vision of the “longings and desires 
of mankind,” in Klimt’s phrase. 
Klimt was no casual observer. His 
portraits of women—patronesses, no- 
ble friends, his mistress—are often 
superb charact« 
ters seem to float 


zations. But his sit- 
o their necks in 
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a swirling soup of decoration, partly 
inspired by his visit to the mosaics of 
Ravenna. The graphic impulse that 
twists Klimt’s women into such lan- 
guorous and impossible poses could 
find a less precious and more directly 
emotional expression in posters and 
prints. His paintings often seem like 
cartoons in Technicolor. 

Fin-de-siécle Vienna was a city of 
elaborate manners. In the posters of 
the Secession, the power of the deco- 
rative surface is strong, but so is the 
unspoken anxiety that increasingly 
threatened tc break through the dis- 
turbed peace of café society. Dreams 
and nightmares could be contained, 
if barely, within a world of elegant 
and gilded fantasy. That world was 


doomed several times over. The Se- 
cession itself began to split apart: The 
painters who preferred to stick close 
to a conservative naturalism found 
themselves in a serious disagreement 
with the more design-oriented group 
that centered itself around Klimt. The 
fight was as much aesthetic as it was 
political. Klimt’s group resigned and 
started all over again. 

The Klimt group, in need of an 


continued on page 226 


opposite: Poster, Ferdinand Andri, 1906. 
Color lithograph; 35%” x 2374”. Preserving 
Secessionist symbolism after Klimt’s group 
withdrew, Andri, the president, designed 
a mountain of rising conifers to signify 
spring. Galerie Michael Pabst, Munich. 
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Back to the Future 


Creating a Singular Experience in a Colorado Apartment 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT L. STUFFINGS 
TEXT BY L. J. DAVIS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


Wedding his rica! references to a futuristic sensibility, architect Robert Stuffings defined the interiors of his Englewood, 
Colorado residence using flat-topped pyramids as space dividers. ABOVE: Ribbed brass ceilings unify the various areas of the apartment. 
opposite: An enfolding wall and a banquette in the study “create an inner sanctum,” says Stuffings. Vase from Tiffany’s. 








HEN THE YOUNG Colorado-based ar- 
chitect Robert L. Stuffings decided to 
establish a secondary residence in the 
raw space of a new apartment build- 
ing in Englewood, south of Denver, 
he set out to create a dwelling unlike 
any other on the planet. It would be, 
he hoped, a pure example of the aus- 
tere and highly personal architecture 
he has named the Alembic style. 

Alembic, as every fan of the cross- 
word puzzle must know, is an Arabic 
word meaning “something that re- 
fines or transmutes as if by distilla- 
tion.” As rendered here, Stuffings’s 
distillation—a somewhat surprising 
brew, he notes with approval—seems 
Mayan rather than Middle Eastern, 
as if he had filled the apartment 
with five-foot-high replicas of the 


pyramids of the Yucatan peninsula. 

The architect’s intentions, how- 
ever, were anything but retrospec- 
tive. “My foremost objective,” says 
Stuffings, “is to distill architecture 
to an essence, producing forms that 
may have been employed by ancient 
civilizations yet are synthesized into 
something that is very much a part 
of the future, of what the future of 
architecture will be.” 

Eight hollow, flat-topped pyra- 
mids are strategically deployed as 
room dividers throughout the apart- 
ment, although this—again accord- 
ing to the architect’s plan—is not imme- 
diately apparent. Arranged in a rough 
cruciform centered on a dining area 
that is visible from all points in the 
apartment, the pyramids enclose 


sleeping spaces, a drafting area, study 


and living room. And the seventy- . 


degree angle of the pyramids’ walls 
sharply reduces noise—something 
Stuffings learned from his work in 


recording studios and an important | 


consideration in an apartment with 
few interior walls. 


The overall design is unified by a’ 


striking metallic ceiling, triple bands 
of gold leaf that recur throughout, 
and also by the bleached oak flooring 
and similarly toned carpeting used 


in each living area. The open space ° 


above the pyramids allows an unob- 
structed view of the stark surround- 
ing landscape, which the architect 
regards as an important factor in 
his design concept. 

At night, when the ribbed brass 


BELOW: In the living area, a satin-covered chaise longue designed by Stuffings conforms to the muted color scheme he 
used throughout. opposite; All areas open to the dining room, the focal point of the residence. A French bronze-and-crystal 
chandelier and a table with a Corinthian-style capital base serve as a centerpiece. “Lighting was aimed at the brass ceiling to create 
wave patterns,” says the architect. The bands of light are echoed in the recurring gold-leaf pattern on the room dividers. 
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“It takes visitors a while to process the experience 
of the place. That was exactly my intent—to show people 
something they had never seen before.” 
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A private desk alcove in the study is accented with gold-leaf bands. The polished steel sculpture is by André 
Lewis. Worsted wool carpeting throughout the apartment tempers the hard surfaces of the space. 
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ceiling is struck by the illumination 
from carefully placed low-voltage fix- 
tures, the apartment is filled with 
bands of light, creating the only fluid 
lines in a décor where geometry oth- 
erwise reigns supreme. 

“Through the lighting system I’ve 
introduced an element of pattern,” 
Stuffings explains. “On the whole my 
work is extremely simple. I abhor the 
falsity of man-made patterns, but the 
light-created patterns of nature are so 
remarkable that I wanted to bring 
them into the space here as much as 
possible.” 

The furnishings Stuffings has cho- 
sen are simple, too. The most elabo- 
rate are found in the dining area, 
where a French bronze-and-crystal 
chandelier and a glass-topped table 
with a Corinthian-style capital base 
serve as a dramatic focus for the 
space. When Stuffings dines there he 
often uses two of his favorite posses- 
sions: a pair of crystal-and-silver gob- 
lets purchased from descendants of 
the Hohenzollern dynasty. 

Much of the furniture throughout 
the apartment was created by 
Stuffings. “I often design my furni- 
ture behavioristically, to elicit an 
unexpected or unplanned response,” 
he says. “For example, many of my 
tables are only fourteen or fifteen 
inches high, so that when people are 
using the surface, flicking the ash 
from a cigafette or picking up a mag- 
azine, they are forced to bow. In this 
manner I can affect their experience 
of using the space. In all my designs,” 
he adds, “I try to give my clients an 
awareness of their environment that 
they would not ordinarily be able to 
achieve on their own.” 

Stuffings seems eminently satisfied 
with the setting he has created for 
himself. “My visitors are taken off- 
guard,” he says. “It takes them a 
while to get their bearings, to process 
the experience of the place. That was 
exactly my intent. I was hoping to 
show people something they had 
never seen before, something unex- 
pected that—at least for a moment— 
would teach them to look at things 
in an entirely new way.” 0 





ABOVE: One of the apartment’s few floor-to-ceiling walls offers privacy for the bed- 
room area. The print is by Ellsworth Kelly. Bedside clock from Tiffany’s. BELOw: Patterned 
light reflections and sculptural forms contribute to the unusual residential experience. 
“A vehicle passing through space and time” is how Stuffings describes his apartment. 























For the Michigan home of Mr. and Mrs. George Schreck, designer Thomas Britt combined familiar 
pieces with a new setting Tor: Dark wood walls and flooring set off a cluster of Fu dogs atop a 
Georgian-style table in the entrance hall. Apove: The living room is enlivened by a sherbet-toned 
color scheme and a durrie rug. Above the fireplace is a painting by Roger Muhl. Drapery, sofa 
and armchair fabric from Clarence House. The low table and Georgian-style armchairs are from Hyde 
Park Antiques. opposiTE: An octagonal-top pedestal table occupies an alcove in the living room. 


A Change 
of Place 


Rural Transitions 
at Grosse Pointe Farms 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT, ASID 
TEXT BY GAEL GREENE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 








MOVE FROM Manhattan to Michi- 

an heralded an adventurous new 
chapter in Barbara Schreck’s life: a 
new husband, a new home, and the 
closing of a vast apartment in Man- 
hattan’s legendary River House to 
settle into a more rural tranquillity. 
For help, she turned to Thomas Britt, 
a friend of many years’ standing and 
the designer of her earlier residences. 
Indeed, George and Barbara 
Schreck refused to purchase their 
graceful Tudor house in Grosse 
Pointe Farms until Britt flew in and 
gave his approval. He also made the 
decision to move the contents of the 





River House apartment intact in or- 
der to cushion the trauma of uproot- 
ing. “I wasn’t sure how we would fit 
in all the things from New York,” 
says Britt, “but I was determined to 
make it work. Really make it work, 
as if everything had been bought 
for the new house. The way it ended 
up was just how I would have done 
it if I'd bought everything today. 
No compromises.” 

The Schrecks agree. “My happiest 
experience is seeing how much more 
I like the furniture in this setting,” 
Barbara Schreck observes. “vitt is not 
surprised. “I just pushed everything 


around until it fit,” he says. “A good 
collection of antiques is timeless. We 
shopped for these together for River 
House, and now, nine years later, we 
can bring the same well-bred pieces 
into completely new surroundings, 
and they work.” 

In the beginning both designer and 
client were bogged down in gloom. It’ 
was a dismal gray day when Britt ar- 
rived to take stock. “Gray, gray, gray, 
a run of bad weather,” he recalls. “I 
decided I had to give her an indoor 
garden—sunny, light, no matter how ° 
grim the day.” He flew out again just 
to mix the paint—a brilliant lacquer 


In the brightly lacquered dining room, Britt 
of flowering plants. Around the table are Ou: 
a Georgian-style sideboard holds more blooi 


hieved the feeling of an indoor garden with scores 
\nne-style chairs from Hyde Park Antiques, while 
he Indian painting dates from the 18th century. 





for the dining room, a pale sherbet 
tone for the living room. 

There was one moment of strug- 
gle. “I loved my dark green library in 
New York, and I wanted the same 
thing here,” Mrs. Schreck recalls, 
“put Tom said I’d be happier with a 
brighter color. And I am.” It was also 
Britt’s idea to leave the floors and 
woodwork dark throughout. And, he 
notes, using chintz draperies “creates 
a certain drama against the pale liv- 
ing room walls, making the bright- 
ness stand out even more.” 

He left the dining room windows 
unadorned to allow maximum light 


and “to show off the stonework.” 
When the Schrecks are not entertain- 
ing, the vividly enameled room be- 
comes a setting for eighty or so 
flowering plants—an exotic green- 
house that can be easily rearranged 
when friends come to dinner. 
Happily, there was no need for 
architectural changes. “On some jobs 
we have to rip everything apart and 
rebuild,” says Britt. “Here, the only 
construction involved was building 
a ledge behind the piano to hold a 
Japanese screen at exactly the right 
height. And, of course, installing 
lighting.” According to the designer, 


“tons of recessed lighting” went into 
creating the Schrecks’ indoor garden. 
“It absolutely 
house,” Barbara Schreck confirms. 


transformed the 


Britt is particularly proud of the 
garden effect in the bedroom. “It’s 
really just fabric and paint,” he says. 
“All that fabric came out of the New 
York apartment. Yes, there is also an 
antique chair and a pair of Giacometti 
lamps, but it’s the giant tree in the 
huge terra-cotta tub that pulls it all 
together. I had to run all over the 
Detroit area to find that tub—and it 
weighs a ton,” he notes ruefully in a 
voice that tells you precisely who 





The home’s only architectural modification was made in the living room, where Britt constructed 
a ledge along one wall to hold a modern six-panel Japanese screen, which he juxtaposed with 
a piano and a pair of early Georgian-style chairs. Velvet upholstery is from Clarence | louse 








“T decided I had to give my 
clients an indoor garden—sunny, light, no 
matter how grim the day,” says Britt, who 
flew out just to mix the paint. 


pushed the tub around in search of its 
ideal resting place. 

Britt welcomed the challenge of 
incorporating the furnishings from 
River House into the Schrecks’ Grosse 
Pointe Farms home, creating com- 
pletely different arrangements with- 
out re-covering or casting anything 
out. “There were banquettes around 
the fireplace alcove in the Manhattan 
apartment,” he explains. ‘Here, I 
took two sections, put them together 
and made a sofa for the living room. 
Two more sections made a settee for 
the entrance hall. 

“I’m impatient,” he admits, “but I 
want to get things absolutely per- 
fect.” And his ability to focus is what 
makes the entire plan work. 

Britt’s decisiveness (“I cannot stand 
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wasting time’’) is shared by Barbara 
Schreck. “She has her own style. She 
knows her look. She is very outspo- 
ken,” Britt remarks. “Barbara knows 
what she likes and she decides in- 
stantly. She doesn’t have to go home 
and think about it.” 

The admiration is mutual. Having 
worked with decorators “who have 
no direction and aren’t interested 
in your needs or desires,” Barbara 
Schreck appreciates Britt’s speed and 
his sensitivity to her ideas. “I love the 
way he designed the pool so that it 
melds into the landscape. And I’m 
happy in my indoor garden,” she 
says. Both also agree that the furni- 
ture looks even better in its vibrant 
new setting than it did in its first in- 
carnation a decade ago. 0 
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ABOVE LEFT: Britt enveloped the master bedroom with a bold floral print from Lee Jofa, while a tall 
tree in a terra-cotta urn and a bank of windows link the room with the outdoors. On the dressing 
table is a pair of Giacometti lamps. ABovE: Encompassed by luxuriant grounds landscaped in the 
English style, a swimming pool of Britt’s design contributes to the serenity of the back garden. 
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Seal Harbor Anchorage 


Mr.and DVirs. Walter B. Ford I in Wviaine 


TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DICK BUSHER 
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LIKE OTHER BUSY MEN, Walter B. Ford II 
occasionally wonders what in the 
world possesses him to look forward 
to his summer weekends at Seal Har- 
bor, on Maine’s Mt. Desert Island, 
beyond the pleasure of rejoining his 
wife and family. Showing a guest the 
stunning views from his garden in 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan, he 
says: “It isn’t too bad here in the 
summer, you know. You can’t see the 
swimming pool—it’s hidden down 
beyond that allée of pear trees—but 
you can see the golf course right 
across the way. Still, I want to get to 
Maine. Even if the airport is fogged in 
and it’s been a rough trip, I get out of 
the airplane and smell that air and I 


feel wonderful.” His wife, Dodie, on 
gazing at a photograph showing the 
magnificent sunset view from her 
house, says: “It makes me want to 
cry; I want to be there.” 

What does the island of Mt. Desert 
have that draws Walter and Dodie 
Ford—and many others—back year 
after year? Joseph Pulitzer, who also 
lives in the Midwest and is publisher 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, says: 
“Even if it’s only one weekend a year, 
I've got to touch base in Maine—I 
can’t get on without it.” 

The historian Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son has pointed out that Newport, 
Rhode Island became a summer re- 
sort as early as the mid-eighteenth 








LEFT: The rugged coastline of Seal Harbor, Maine is the setting for Mr. and Mrs. 

Walter B. Ford II’s summer residence, The Anchorage. Designed in the late forties by arch- 
itect Wallace K. Harrison for Nelson Rockefeller, the house sits on its own promontory 
and was built to take advantage of the ocean views to the east, west and south. A line of spruce 
trees shades its northern side. The lookout tower with viewing platform was constructed 
so that canvas sails could be hoisted for drying. Above: A natural cove in the rocks was 
dammed to create a saltwater swimming pool; at high tide the sea flows into the pool. 
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ABOVE: Rising dramatically from the entrance hall is a handcrafted floating 
stairway that ascends three stories to the tower. Wood sculptures include, from left, 
Balancing Bear by Bernard Langlais, an Indonesian cow and an American owl. 
opposite: The casually appointed living room epitomizes Walter Ford’s desire for 
a “frivolous house—a place that our children and their children would visit.” 


century, but nobody thought of Mt. 
Desert in that connection until artists 
began going there in the late 1840s: 
“Hitherto, if anyone, French, English 
or American, had admired our scen- 
ery, he made no record of it....A 
completely contrary attitude was that 
of the first artists who visited the 
island. These men, of the Hudson 
River School of American painters, 
were the first to find beauty in Amer- 
ican scenery.” Morison describes 
Thomas Cole, Frederick E. Church 
and other leaders of the school com- 
ing to sketch and remaining, enrap- 


tured by the great granite headlands 
that tower over the ever-changing 
tones of the Atlantic below. 

Mrs. Edsel Ford, Dodie Ford’s 
mother, started coming to Seal Har- 
bor from Detroit as a child of two, 
before the turn of the century—a 
long trek by train and steamer. Her 
family stayed at one of the many 
summer hotels popular on the island 
in those days, for by then it had be- 
come a fashionable resort. Young 


girls in muslin dresses and their | 


beaux in white flannels and boaters 
drove from Seal Harbor to Bar Har- 


bor in buckboards, always appropri- 
ately chaperoned, and every night 
there was a dance on the piazza of 
one of the great hotels. 

Time passed, and the little girl | 
grew up to marry Edsel Ford and 
bring him to the island to share her 
love of it. They built a large house on 
a hill with a sweeping view of the 
sea and the mountains. Just opposite 
them, on another high hill in Seal 
Harbor, lived the couple’s friends Mr.. 
and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
with their brood of children. Dodie 
Ford remembers long happy sum-. 
mers at her mother’s home, riding 
her horse through the sunlit woods 
on the fifty-one miles of carriage | 
roads Rockefeller built on his vast 
property, which he bequeathed to 
the nation and is today part of 
Acadia National Park. 

The friendship between the two 
families continued through the gen- 
erations. Besides their affection for 
Maine, a strong link was their mutual 
love of art. The young Walter Fords 
became important collectors in their 
time, just as John D. Rockefeller’s son 
Nelson did in his. Thus it was a natu- 
ral transition that after Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s death the Fords should buy 
his summer house, The Anchorage, 
from his widow. Moving in five 
years ago, they adapted it to suit their 
needs with the help of interior de- 
signer John C. Hulse. 

“We wanted a frivolous house,” ex- 
plains Walter Ford, “not a serious 
house with valuable things. Painted 
animals and lots of color—a place 
that our children and their children 
would visit. And we both love being 
right on the sea, hearing the waves. 
We thought it was the most spectacu- 
lar site on the coast. You see, we face 
east and west and south, so we get the 
sunrise and the sunset. It isn’t an ob- 
trusive house, but it certainly isn’t the 
traditional Maine summer cottage.” 

It certainly is not. Built in 1947 by 
Wallace K. Harrison (the architect of 
Rockefeller Center, among other’ 
buildings), The Anchorage nestles 
into its rocky granite terrain. “It’s 
built on a curve so every room, even 
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the bathrooms, looks out to sea,” says 
Mrs. Ford. Adds her husband, “There 
is a wonderful relationship between 
the inside and the outside of the’ 
house. It’s an example of how ar- 
chitecture can be amalgamated with 
its site—the ocean, rocks and spruces.” 

Nowadays the national park’ 
brings millions of tourists to Mt. 
Desert Island, but the Ford home is. 
secluded; a winding private drive 
leads to the peninsula on which The . 
Anchorage stands. A spruce-em- 
braced driveway on the land side 
provides a pleasant introduction to. 
the space and light that is encoun- 
tered on first entering the long curv- 
ing entrance hall. The outside does 
indeed extend inside. Cheerful, 
sunny rooms and decks meld into the 
rocks where the family holds clam- 
bakes and lobster picnics, and the 
swimming pool, especially beloved 
by the grandchildren, is a natural , 
cove filled with fresh seawater. 

The Fords return to Mt. Desert 
Island each summer, just as others 
who have loved it have willingly re- 
peated the journey. Dodie Ford con- 
tinues to delight in the magical 
quality that seizes her, as it did her 
mother, when she looks out to sea— 
east, west or south. 


ABOVE LEFT: Walter and Dodie Ford 
enjoy an ocean view from all of the main 
rooms, including the dining room. A 
painting by Robert Newman hangs above 
an English oak pedestal table. 


LEFT: An antique decoy rests on a Jacobean- 
style cupboard in the hall, where stone and 
granite from local quarries was used as much 
as possible to blend the house with its ter- 
rain. Lithograph is by Georges Braque. 


ABOVE RIGHT: The old-fashioned atmo- 
sphere of a Maine summer cottage pervades 
the master bedroom, which is filled with 
antique rattan furniture by Wakefield. 


RIGHT: The combination of stunning 
scenery and spectacular sunsets—which first 
captivated Dodie Ford as a child—is one 
reason the Fords return each summer. 
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THE MONTH WAS MAY, the year was 
1869. The rains had passed and fresh 
trade winds tousled the fields of tiger 
lilies beyond the summer palace of 
Dowager Queen Emma of Hawaii. 
The tragic young queen’s spirits were 
lifted by anticipation as she wrote toa 
friend: “The all absorbing news is the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s coming which 
we all look forward to daily. All are 
in the quiver of expectation that I 
give a ball at Hanaiakamalama.” 
Excitement supplanted sorrow in 
the high-ceilinged rooms as well as in 


TEXT BY COBEY BLACK 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


Historic Houses: 


Hawaii's Royal Retreats 
Summer Palaces of the Island Monarchs 


ABOVE: Hanaiakamalama, in the Nuuanu 
Valley of Oahu, is one of two summer pal- 
aces where the Hawaiian royal families found 
respite from the oppressive heat. “The valley 
is charming,/“Queen Emma wrote to a friend 
in August’1872. “Little children and big 
ones as well enjoy the cool air.” 


OPPOSITE: Queen Emma, in an Official 1862 
portrait, wears a locket bracelet given her by 
Queen Victoria. The original, open to show ° 
the English queen’s picture and a lock of her : 
hair, is on the table. The christening urn in 

the photograph wasalsoa gift from Queen Vic- 
toria, to the little prince of Hawaii, her 

godson. Lert: A necklace of braided hair was 
once worn by high chiefs of the islands. 
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The parlor has a look of Victorian comfort, with such island touches as floor matting of plaited pandanus leaves and a jar- 
diniere of heliconia blossoms. Portrait above the Empire sofa is of Queen Emma’s mother. Bust is of Queen Emma. 


the heart of the thirty-three-year-old 
queen. Six years earlier she had lost 
her husband, dashing King Kameha- 
meha IV. His death at twenty-nine 
occurred just fifteen months after that 
of the royal couple’s only child, the 
four-year-old Prince Albert Edward 
of Hawaii, godson of Queen Victoria 
and the sole heir born to reigning 
monarchs in the one hundred years 
of the Hawaiian kingdom. 

“First there were two, then there 
were three, now there is one,” la- 
mented Queen Emma, under the 
mango tree her son had planted. But 
the prospect of a visit from the duke 
of Edinburgh, Queen Victoria’s son, 
stirred the household to a pitch of 
refurbishing that included the addi- 
tion of a ballroom running the width 
of the white frame bungalow. The 
spacious chamber was to be the scene 
of many royal soirees in the pretty 


little palace in the years to come. 

To escape the debilitating summer 
heat and the pressures of government 
in Honolulu, the royal family had 
the choice of two idyllic retreats: 
Hanaiakamalama, known today as 
the Queen Emma Summer Palace, in 
the cool Nuuanu Valley of Oahu, and 
Hulihee Palace, at Kailua-Kona on 
the island of Hawaii. 

Kamehameha I had led his con- 
quering army through the Nuuanu 
Valley in 1795. It was here that the 
crucial Battle of Nuuanu was fought, 
resulting in the eventual uniting of 
the islands under one king. Queen 
Emma had inherited the house in 
1857 from her uncle, John Young II, 
who had bought it at auction for 
$6,000, naming it “Foster Child of 
the God Kalama.” 

Hanaiakamalama, a square one- 
story structure with a front lanai sup- 


ported by six Doric columns, was 
surrounded by a rain forest of panda- 
nus and monkeypod trees laced with 
fragrant maile vines. 

The lofty interior of five symmetri- 
cal rooms around a common central 
hall was furnished with the ornate 
trappings of the Victorian era, and 
entertainment at Hanaiakamalama 
was often the Polynesian counterpart 
of the English garden party. Accord- 
ing to the Hawaiian Gazette of March 
2, 1870, “The guests enjoyed them- 
selves at croquet and other fine out- 
door sports on the lawn until evening 
when the fine room prepared by Her 
Majesty for the Duke of Edinburgh 
was thrown open and Dancing ... 
was kept up until 9 o’clock.” 


Whitewashed walls rising to eigh- . 


teen-foot ceilings, and French doors 
on all sides, combined to create an 
illusion of space. Favorite furniture 
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and treasured keepsakes imbued the 
airy rooms with the informality of 
royal country life. Poignant memen- 
tos included the prince of Hawaii's 
koa cradle, shaped like a scallop shell; 
a miniature bouquet holder on a gold 
finger ring, brought from England as 
the king’s wedding gift for his bride; 
a locket bracelet containing a picture 
of Queen Victoria and a lock of her 
hair; the diminutive red fireman’s 
uniform the prince of Hawaii wore as 
an honorary member of Fire Depart- 
ment No. 4; and the ornate silver 
christening urn, a gift from his god- 
mother, Queen Victoria, which had 
arrived the week of his death. 
Hulihee Palace, the seaside royal 
residence on Hawaii, was a two-story 
structure with lava rock walls three 
feet thick. It had been built by the 
governor of the island of Hawaii in 
1838. At a time when construction 





was largely confined to grass houses, 


ABOVE: The unique Gothic Revival cabinet in the Edinburgh Room was made in Germany of Hawaiian koa wood for 
King Kamehameha IV and Queen Emma. Flanking the windows are kahili, royal standards that preceded the monarchs’ entourage. 
BELOW: In the front bedroom, the four-poster is of koa wood. Painting of Prince Albert Edward (right) by William Cogswell, 1874. 











ABOVE: Hulihee Palace, built in 1838, 
was bought by King Kalakaua and Queen 
Kapiolani in 1885. Facing the sea, with moun- 
tain slopes in the background, and with lava 
walls three feet thick to shut out the heat, 
it was an ideal summer residence. 


RIGHT: King Kalakaua’s guitar and a conch 
shell blown on ceremonial occasions evoke 


the ruler’s nickname: “The Merry Monarch 
of the Pacific.” The helmet bears the royal 
monogram and crown insignia. 





Hulihee was a breakthrough in resi- 
dential architecture. “It is of stone 
and as handsome a building as I have 
seen in the Islands,” a visitor wrote, 
the year of its completion, adding in 
awe that the carpentry alone had cost 
$2,000. The editor of the Sandwich Is- 
lands Gazette enthusiastically con- 
firmed this appraisal: “It is intended 
for a mansion house and is in all re- 
spects the most splendid building at 
the Sandwich Islands. It is two stories 
in height, with a garret above, and 
has a beautiful front with a portico 
and a spacious yard around it. The 
inside of the house is splendidly fin- 
ished off with koa, a wood of the 
most beautiful appearance.” 

Not only was the size of the beach- 
front palace extraordinary, but its 
role as a royal residence throughout 
the years of the Hawaiian monarchy 
was equally impressive. Kailua Bay 
was traditionally a resort of the Ha- 
waiian alii, or nobility. Kamehameha 
I retired there after his wars of uni- 
fication. The name Hulihee, which 





BELOW LEFT: Stairway and doors of the entrance hall are of koa, “a wood of the most beautiful appearance,” as the visiting editor of the 
Sandwich Islands Gazette reported. ABOVE LEFT: Detail of Queen Kapiolani’s traveling chest showing her personal crest. ABOVE RIGHT: Carved finials of 
a crown on a cushion decorate the bed in the Kawananakoa Room. BELOW RIGHT: A crown and maile leaf design embellishes a royal quilt. 


means “the turning,” is believed to 
commemorate the turning point of a 
battle fought nearby. 

During the halcyon years of Kame- 
hameha IV’s brief reign, the young 
family would sail to Kailua for re- 
laxation at Hulihee Palace, taking 
with them as many as two hundred 
retainers. While the king fished, the 
queen gardened, sending to Hono- 
lulu for flowering plants, along with 
“things to fill and finish off the draw- 
ing room, some paintings, vases,” 
even a crib for the crown prince. 

Not all the staff shared the royal 
enthusiasm for the simple life. Even 
Queen Emma conceded that her En- 
glish butler was “a fish out of water,” 
and Henry Neilson, the king’s secre- 
tary, complained, “I have never 
passed three such miserable and dull 
months as those during which we re- 
mained at Kailua.” He went on to 








continued on page 227 





Elaborate carvings on bedposts in the Kawananakoa Room depict flowers, fruits, shells and leis. Prince Kawananakoa’s crown is carved 
on posts and headboard. The storage box at the foot of the bed was made from the base of a coconut tree; the cover is koa wood. 





Chrysler Technology makes 
Made in America mean something again. 


From the time it re-introduced the convert- turer’s own factory. The integral strength of the car, 
ible, the LeBaron Series has caught the competi- the luxury of its interior, the secure handling of its 
tion sleeping. This year is no exception. front-wheel drive and its quality from top to bottom 

For 1986, the LeBarons are re-designed with are all the creation and the pride of Chrysler 
gracefully sculpted new lines. They give you more technology. And it’s backed by Chrysler's 5-year or 
Standard features than Olds Cutlass Ciera. And 50,000-mile Protection Plan* It’s understandable 

_ their power has been enhanced by two engine why LeBaron is America’s best selling convertible.’ 
options: a fuel injected water cooled turbo and Chrysler's commitment to make 7 
Chrysler's new 2.5-liter engine. You'll appreciate Made in America mean something again y , 
their extra surge every time you accelerate, pass is beautifully evident in the 1986 LeBarons. \ea 
with confidence and cruise effortlessly. To buy or lease a LeBaron, visit your "Division of 

The LeBaron is America’s only convertible Chrysler-Plymouth dealer. ce ae 
built from start to finish entirely in the manufac- THE COMPETITION IS GOOD. WE HAD TO BE BETTER. 





Powertrain, turbo and outer body rust-through limited warranty at dealer. Excludes leases. Restrictions apply. {Based on 1985 R.L. Polk registrations Buckle up for safety. 


Whodunit? 
The interior designer? 
The decorator? 
The architect? 



































That perennial mystery —the perfectly beauti- 
ful room that’s also perfectly livable—has been 
both simplified and compounded during the 
last hundred years by the multiplicity and 
variety of choices and of help available. 

When Frederick Schumacher came to New 
York from his native Paris in the 1880's to set 
up shop as a purveyor of the world’s finest fab- 
rics, decorating with a capital D was about 
to be born. (Many authorities give the actual 
birthdate as 1897 with the publication of The 
Decoration of Houses by novelist-to-be Edith 
geeeeeees Wharton and archi- 

tect Ogden Codman, 

: Jr.) Up until then, the 

2 — putting together of 
7 Halls, Parlors, Suites 
et al.; the choosing of 
colors and woods and 
marbles; the ordering 
of rugs, textiles and 
= wall coverings; even 
the placing of the bibe- 
> lots of the hour—all 
=== this was, more often 
"than not, considered 
== an integral part of the 
SR architect's job. Any list 

of great interior designers would, of necessity, 
have been a list of historic architects: 

Vitruvius, Palladio, Mansart, Le Vau, Inigo 

Jones, Robert Adam, Thomas Jefferson, 

Horta, Mackintosh, to name but a few. From 

the very start of civilization’s continuous 

search for the perfectly livable, perfectly beau- 
tiful room, architects had been the chief au- 
thors of significant interior styles. 

But now there was a whole new breed of 
professionals to help in the search. The 
Decorators—joined in a few years by the 

| Interior Designers—were bringing new skills, 
| new attitudes, new ideas to the home-making 










scene. Here they were, taste and vision at the 


ready, anxious to turn more and more rooms 
into better and better looking places. 

Were the architects out? Relegated to ivory 
towers, blue prints and strictly architectural 
matters? Well, as in many good mysteries, 
the plot didn't develop quite as you might 
expect. For lo! here it is, several generations 
into the Decorator-and-Interior Designer Era, 
and who's shoving furniture around? whos 
designing chairs and tables and tea sets 
that museums are gobbling up and that 
homemakers are dreaming about? who's 
decreeing purple and pink and peach? You're 
right. Architects. 

Take the living room and gallery-hall shown 
here. The Manhattan architectural firm 
Phillips Janson Group, Inc. were called in to 
carve rooms and define spaces in a typically 
cavernous New York loft. They also turned 
their hands to the interior, coming up with a 
cozy elegance perfectly in tune with their 
own architectural solutions. The handsome 
Caucasian-type wool rug with its appealingly 
geometric motif and its rare tan-and-gold 
coloring, a limited edition imported by 
Schumacher from Rumania, suggests an 
architectural sensibility. Perhaps the only 
other clues to the fact that the room was 
“done” by architects are the restrained color 
palette, the sensitivity to in-room sightlines 
and such “architectural” touches as the 
framed blueprint above the 1929 classic 
chair by the illustrious architect Eliel 
Saarinen. The chair, shown in close-up 
at nght, is upholstered in Timberton, a 
Schumacher flame-stitch- jacquard. Other 
fabrics in the room cover the whole gamut of |. 
fibers from traditional silk, wool, and cotton to 
the twentieth century man-made wonders of 
100% DUPONT DACRON® polyester (elegant 
yet hardy Chatfield and Samarra cover the 
sofa and floor cushions). 

The design criteria and the decorating 


Schumacher Illustrated Notes on 20th Century Taste. One of a series. 





















axioms as used in 
this room are, of 
course, part of the 
present-day vocab- 
ulary employed by 
designers and dec- 
orators—as well as 
by architects. In 
short, you can’t re- 
ally tell who “did” a 
room by just look- 
ing. Or even by just listening. Would you have 
guessed this was ultra-chic decorator Billy 
Baldwin speaking out? “We're talking about a 
place people live in, surrounded by things they 
like and that make them comfortable. It’s as 
simple as that.” Or that this sort of summing up 
would have come from the august Frank Lloyd 
Wright? “We all know the feeling we have when 
we are well-dressed: we like the consciousness 
that results from it; it affects our conduct... you 
should have the same feeling regarding the 
home you live in.” 

With all the multiplicity of decorating solu- 
tions available in the world today, the absolute 
singularity of the collections and showrooms 
of E Schumacher is of daily importance to 
architects, designers and all searchers for the 
beautiful, livable room. The range of the 
Schumacher selections is encyclopedic. From 
Schumacher’s own custom-order mill, as well 
as from all the celebrated looms of the world, 
comes an amazing repertoire of design solu- 
tions—stripes, florals, solids, you name it —for 
every interior from the most classic to the most 
contemporary. 

Whichis why, finding the right print, discov- 
ering the ideal wallcovering, unfurling the 
special rug or carpet—all approach certainty 
here. No matter what the decorating question 
—for architects, decorators, interior designers 
—the answer, for almost a hundred years has 
been, “Surely, Schumacher’ 
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WHEN DELNXE WILL NO LONGEK bO, 
WHATS LEFT 15 THE EXTKAOKDINARY. 


The Venice Sapien Oneal 


Oo, 

Aga is justly called the king of trains, the train of Kings. For two 
days and one glittering night, it will take you back to an age of grace 
and good manners that was almost lost to us. 

Superb cuisine, fine wines, adventure, romance, utter luxury. 
London at one end, Venice on the other, spectacular Alpine scenery in 
between. 

Easily arranged. See your 4 AS 
travel agent or call toll free (4\SIMPLO' 

(800) 524-2420. In New York call 
(212) 938-6830. 


Make this the year. 





164 E. 56th St., N.Y.C. 10022 (212) PL 3-3931 


Dallas @ Houston 
Los Angeles @ Troy(Mich.) 


Fine French Furniture to the Trade 


Complete catalogue available—$20.00 
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Morris & Morris 
continued from page 141 





At night, the symbolic entrance arch 
facing the lake reveals its true scale. It frames 
both first and second story windows. 


composition. The north side contains 
the real entry, and it is perhaps the 
most understated of all. 

The inside is simple, with the same 
quality of erudite funkiness that char- 
acterizes the exterior. Christopher 
and Timothy Morris helped Peter 
Shea assemble an eclectic collection of 
modern furniture, ranging from 
Breuer’s Wassily chairs to a Noguchi 
table. For a ventilation grille they 
designed a series of cutouts based on 
martini glasses and swags, running 
like an abstract frieze across the top of 
the living room. The rooms are small 
in size, but their orientation to the 
outside—through balconies and win- 
dows—compensates. 

The sum total is a work of consid- 
erable panache. “Chez ‘Sheatis'va 
complicated house—too complicated, 
perhaps, for its small size. If it suffers 
from any fault, it is the fault of too 
much architecture for the modest 


program of a bachelor’s weekend re-: 
treat. But Christopher and Timothy: 


Morris’s energetic, slapdash classi- 
cism has an exuberance and verve to 
it that are all too rare today. This is a 
house that glows with an eager ex- 
citement about architecture. 0 
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MARVIN ALEXANDER, INC. 


315 E. 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 10021 212-838-2320 


chandeliers / lamps / sconces / candelabra / decorative accessories 


Sorry, no catalog 


PAIR DERBYSHIRE SPAR URNS 
England Circa 1820 


Height 16 Inches 
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1156 Cente Avenue, New York, RN 5 (0l0y-4] 
(212) 421-1928 (212) 759-8210 





Two entire buildings of display. 
Member of Art & Antique Dealers League of America. 


18th century Louis XV Rouge Royale marble mante 
18th century bronze chenets with cherubs, 
and antique two piece tool set. 


America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, featuring | 
antique and reproduction mantels and accessories in every available 
material to complement contemporary or traditional decor. 


| 
| | 
Brochure of reproduction mantels—S dollars. 















ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Call our Toll-Free Number 
1-800 
247-5470 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
__us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 





JEWELRY AUCTION, INC. 


Presents 
THE FREDERIC REMINGTON BRONZE COLLECTION 


Wounded Bunkie 
H-22 3/4” L-22 1/2" W-11 3/4” 
We are now offering the entire 
series of the bronze sculptures of JEWELRY AUCTION, INC. 


Frederick Remington. Also 
available are other fine recasts of 21 South U.S. Hwys. 17-92 
Casselberry, FL 32707 


the works of artists such as Russell, 
Phone (305) 339-9103 


Bayre, P.J. Mene, Moigniez, 
Fraser, Kauba, Humphris and TOLL FREE 1-800-521-3179 
Call or write for FREE Catalog 


Volton. The entire collection con- 
tains works in the style of Art Deco, 
ALL DEALERS WELCOME 


Art Nouveau, Classical, Western 
and numerous animal studies. 


‘Largest Bronze Supplier In The World’’ 


STRIKE IT RICH! 


with Germany’s oldest Government guaranteed State Lottery, the 
SUEDDEUTSCHE KLASSENLOTTERIE 


Next lottery starts May 10, 1986 and lasts 6 months. 
340,173 quaranteed winners of only 700,000 ticket numbers. 


Almost every SECOND ticket number is a sure WINNER! 
We have increased our total payout to 87 MILLION U.S, DOLLARS - equivalent to 


262 MILLION D-MARK 


Imagine, you buy only ONE TICKET and participate in 27 weekly drawings. 
You have 27 WINNING CHANCES to gain a jackpot and become a 





MILLIONAIRE 


We make many Millionaires and notify every winner. 
All prizes are TAX FREE in Germany. This is your chance of a lifetime. 


Do not delay - Order your ticket(s) today from 
LOTTERIE FREUNDEL, POB 700230, 6000 Frankfurt/Main, West Germany 
SCHOHSSSHSSHSSSHSHSSSHSHSSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHHSHSHSHSSHSHSHSHSSSHSSHOSSCHHHHHCOHOSHOSEESEOe 
Please send me: 
1/1 ticket DM 720.- or US$ 296 
1/4 ticket DM 180.. or US$ 74 


1/2 ticket DM 360.- or US$ 148 
1/8 ticket DM90.- or US$ 37 


Dollar-rates are subject to chance 





information 

















O for a list of winners, 
please send $7.50 
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“When your waking hours are consumed 
developing new ways to make money, 
you sleep easier with a bank that’s awake to your 
personal interests.” paw Greenwood 
Wall Street partner 
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Managing the personal banking needs of professional 
money-makers is a natural occupation for us. Please 
contact Thomas Clark, Senior Vice President. United States 
Trust Company of New York, 45 Wall Street, New York, 

NY 10005, (212) 806-3489. 


US. Trust 


When you do something very well 
you simply cannot do it for everyone. 
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For over forty years, only the finest in custom shutters, 
dividers, shojis and doors, available thru your designer. 


Call today with dimensions for a free telephone estimate. 
We install everywhere 
(213) 870-4895 (800) 421-0430 (800) 321-8045 


Factory Showroom, 3550 Hayden Avenue, Culver City, CA 90230 





Dealer inquiries solicited 
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Announcements from Vienna 
continued from page 192 


exhibition hall, set up a ready-made § : 


building on the site where Vienna’s | 
Konzerthaus now stands. The art | 
shows of 1908 and of 1909 were simi- | 


lar in tone to previous exhibitions, 
except for the introduction of new- 
comers Kokoschka and Schiele. Their 
appearance was prophetic.. Neither 
had as much in common with the 
hothouse aestheticism of the original 
Secessionists as he did with the flayed 
rawness of German Expressionism. 
The moment was coming to an end; 


Secessionist design 
was marked by a grace 
and clarity suited to 
conveying the haunted 
romanticism of 
Secessionist taste. 


. 





the “wild torment” Bahr would de- 
scribe when war broke out was right 
around the corner. 

The painters Klimt and Schiele 
and the architect Wagner would not 
live to see peace return. Ironically, 
none of them died in battle; all suc- 
cumbed to illnesses that probably 
would have claimed them anyway. 
Schiele and Kokoschka had mean- 
time made names for themselves in 
Germany: Schiele exhibited with the 


Blue Rider group in 1912, while Ko- * 


koschka, who had departed for Berlin 
in 1910, contributed striking illustra- 
tions for Herwarth Walden’s maga- 
zine Der Sturm before being called 
into uniform. 

The Viennese, who had descended 
like a horde of harpies on Klimt 
when he dared to point out the cor- 


ruption of the old order, were caught - 
in a holocaust of their own making.” 


“The cry for salvation is universal,” 


Bahr plaintively wrote. “The cruci-* 


fied are everywhere. Is this, then, 
the great death which has come upon 
the world?” It was, and the Secession 
perished in the flames. 
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FISTORIC HOUSES 


Hawaii's Royal Retreats 
continued from page 217 


say, “The King is a great fisherman 
...as I, however, never did see much 
fun in fishing and as they used to stay 
out for hours in the hot sun and often 
got nothing and as besides, His Maj- 
esty has a very happy faculty of up- 
setting his canoe by way of a joke... 
I generally stayed ashore.” 

Certainly no monarch enjoyed 
Hulihee Palace more than King 
Kalakaua, who purchased it in 1885 
from the Kamehameha heirs. Ha- 
waii's last king is said to have been 
the first reigning monarch of any 
country to travel around the world 
and the first to visit the United States. 
Kalakaua returned to his island king- 
dom with a new appreciation of court 
pageantry, built the formal Iolani 
Palace in Honolulu and filled the 
court calendar with balls, receptions 
and regattas. He also revived the hula 
dance. All of this earned him the af- 
fectionate sobriquet ““The Merry 
Monarch of the Pacific.” 

Changes at Hulihee were soon 
forthcoming. Walls were plastered, 
lanais enlarged, ceilings embellished 
with ornamental cornices. 

During an extended stay, the king 
urged his queen, Kapiolani, to join 
him, pointing out that they could cut 
their living expenses by 60 percent at 
the informal palace. In two years they 
would be able to recoup the fortune 
drained from the royal coffers to fund 
court festivities in Honolulu. 

Queen Kapiolani demurred, but af- 
ter her husband’s death she took a 
great interest in developing the gar- 
dens until, in 1896, a tidal wave dam- 
aged the sea wall and swept away the 
flower beds. The sturdy palace with- 
stood the force of the water. 

_Less stable was the monarchy it- 
self, which succumbed to a tide of 
events beyond its control when a 
republic was established in 1894. 
Annexation to the United States 
followed four years later. Achieving 
statehood in 1959, Hawaii became 
the only state in the union with the 
distinction of having once been @ 
kingdom—a fact attested to by its 
graceful summer palaces. 0 














“When one’s commitments range from practicing 
law to supporting the arts to being an involved parent, 
one needs a responsive financial adviser.” 


Mary O’Boyle English 
Board Member N.Y. City Ballet 
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Handling the intricate financial needs of persons 
with widespread interests has become a specialty of ours. 
Please contact Mary B. Lehman, Vice President, United 
States Trust Company of New York, 11 West 54th Street, 
New York, NY 10019, (212) 887-0446. 
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When you do something very well 
you simply cannot do it for everyone. 


A handsome reproduction of a 
classic 18th Century Georgian 
wall fixture. 

Height 27” x width 15” 


ANTIQUES 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
DECORATIONS 


CHICAGO DALLAS / HOUSTON DENVER DWE 
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The ultimate in kitchen and bath cabinetry 


_ To explore the possibilities of redefining the kitchen or bath 

as a lifestyle reflection, we invite you to send $ 5.50 for 

I full color catalogs. Poggenpohl USA Corp. and Canada. 
(AD) 6 Pearl Court, Allendale, New Jersey O7401 U.S.A, 
Tel: (2Ol 934-151, Tx.: 7109909206 pogg all usa, Telefax: 
(201) 934-1837, Poggenpohl cabinetry manufactured by 
Fr. Poggenpohl KG, West Germany. Est. 1892. 
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Ian Bristow Uncovers the Past 
By Elizabeth Lambert 


SHERLOCK HOLMES Would have loved 
it. Under Ian Bristow’s hand, ren- 
ovating an eighteenth-century inte- 
rior becomes a detective story of the 
first order. Until recently such res- 
torations have been a little haphaz- 
ard, even downright muddled, as 
well-meaning architects and deco- 
rators tried to excavate the original 
layer of paint by scraping away at old 
walls with a blunt penknife. Too of- 
ten they stopped when they found a 
color approximating what they expect- 
ed to find—usually a nice shade of 
pea-soup green—never realizing that 
they had stopped at the wrong layer 
or that the color was probably dis- 
torted by age. Penknives and precon- 
ceptions are not enough. 

Ian Bristow is changing all that. 
This London architect is an expert on 
historic paints, and his findings 
are changing opinions on what is 
appropriate for historic interiors. 

“IT am not seeking to take over the 
world of interior decorators,” he says, 
“but instead of their subjective inter- 
pretations, I would like to find out ex- 
actly how buildings were decorated 
originally, and attempt to bring back 
their architectural strength. 

“There is an analogy between what 
I am doing and what is being done 
for the authentic performance of 
early music, using original instru- 
ments and playing without vibrato. 
The first twentieth-century experi- 
ments with authentic sounds didn’t 
sound at all melodic, because our 
expectations have changed. Those 
soundsare just now beginning tocome 
through to audiences as real music. 

“It is much the same with color. In 
the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, for instance, tints tended to be 





ABOVE: Ian Bristow in his London office, where he sifts through the clues that help him discover 
and restore the authentic colors used in historic interiors. BELOW LEFT: Microscopy disclosed that 
the carved entablature of this 18th-century room was initially covered with delicate gilding. 
BELOW RIGHT: Successive layers of paint were uncovered to reveal the original hues of this doorcase. 
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light and clear, but were often used in 
what are to us surprisingly discor- 
dant combinations. For example, 


pink might be used against a vibrant - 





IAN BRISTOW 


bluish green, or a bright blue wall » 
with chocolate brown doors. The dif-: 

ficulty is that we have virtually no: 
eighteenth-century interiors still in 


continued on page 232 
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Ian Bristow Uncovers the Past 
continued from page 230 


their original colors for reference, and 
our eyes have been adjusted by all 
that has happened in the meantime.” 

In many ways, Ian Bristow sees 
himself as expanding upon John 
Fowler’s pioneer work. Fowler, who 
died in 1978, acquired a great deal of 
historical knowledge during his life- 
time. In many areas, however, he had 
only subjective feelings to guide him. 
He produced interiors that are rich 
to twentieth-century eyes, and are val- 
id in their own right, but are not 
necessarily historically correct. 

One example of Fowler’s ap- 
proach—a hallmark of his style—is 
the use of several shades of color to 
articulate architectural moldings: 
lighter to highlight raised carving, 
darker for backgrounds. He devel- 
oped this technique because modern 
flat paints make surfaces lifeless 


~ 
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and the details of the moldings are lost. 

lan Bristow, on the other hand, has 
discovered that paint in the early 
eighteenth century was adjusted to 
dry with a rather “soapy” sheen, al- 
lowing the play of light across the 
moldings to highlight them natu- 
rally—without the use of a second 
color. This effect is seen in the hall 
and staircase of Pallant House, Chich- 
ester, decorated by Bristow using 
paint made to an early-eighteenth- 
century formula. The effect achieved 
is so subtle that, in contrast, much 
twentieth-century paintwork seems 
crude and heavy-handed. 

Ian Bristow’s intent is to take resto- 
ration further than mere interpreta- 
tion, so that when it matters that 
an interior be historically correct, it is. 

Accuracy, however, is not always 
easy to attain. Architects’ original 





By taking cross-sections of paint layers, Ian Bristow discovered that in the 18th century the walls 
of this room—in what was then the earl of Charlemont’s country house near Dublin—were 
painted green. He recreated the shade by employing a paint formula from the same period. 


drawings are useful but leave many. 
crucial questions unanswered. Did 
yellow on a drawing indicate gilding’ 
or yellow paint? Did blue sketched on 
a plan for a staircase balustrade mean 
that it was to be painted blue, or was 
that an architectural convention indi- 
cating the use of iron? Would differ- 
ent shades of gray mean that the walls , 
were to have been painted thus, or 
was that an artistic device to indi- 
cate different planes? 

Although drawings and docu- 
ments can be helpful, what is invalu- 
able is microscopy. The technique is | 
usually applied to fine art, and ' 
Bristow learned it at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and the National 
Gallery. With a dentist’s drill, sam- | 
ples are taken from many places on 
walls, ceilings and moldings, through 
successive layers of paint right down *\ 
to the plaster or wood. The samples 
are then embedded in resin, ground 
down to expose a cross-section and 
viewed under a microscope. Genera- 
tions of redecorating are revealed in 
these little stacks of color. One room 
at Somerset House, designed by Wil- 
liam Chambers in 1780, was found to 
have been redecorated eighteen times 
in two centuries, roughly once every 
decade, and each layer of paint could 
tell a tale about the taste of its day. 

Microscope in hand, Ian Bristow 
studies the clues and painstakingly 
interprets them. Pigment identifica- 
tion helps. Red ocher was a common 
constituent of early-eighteenth-cen- 
tury primers, while other organic 
reds, particularly if faded by long ex- 
posure to light, indicate a top coat. 
French ultramarine denotes a date af- 
ter 1830 When that pigment came 
into use, and a green layer could be 
Prussian blue discolored by contact 
with alkaline lime plaster. 

Finding the original decoration of a 
room can be far more accurate with. © 
this method than any other, but the: 
dilemma of dating middle layers re- 
mains. This was the problem in re- 
storing the drawing room of Charles 
Dickens’s house on Doughty Street in 
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[an Bristow Uncovers the Past 
continued from page 232 





ABOVE: The colors of Charles Dickens's sitting room, recaptured by Ian 
Bristow, may seem discordant to the modern eye, but the lilac-pink 
moldings and patterned wallcovering and carpet faithfully reproduce 
the original décor. RIGHT: For the restoration of the Dulwich Picture 
Gallery in London, Bristow had to rely entirely on documentary evi- 
dence since the building was partially destroyed during World War II. 


COURTESY DULWICH PICTURE GALLERY 





London. The house was built in 1801, 
and Dickens lived there from 1837 to 
1839; successive tenants had redeco- 
rated many times. Ian Bristow’s task 
was to find which of at least thirty- 
five layers of paint was the one so 
lovingly chosen by Dickens. 

The sleuthing began. Dickens’s 
tenancy agreement described the 
room he moved into as “dadoed and 
papered above,” but for the next ten- 
ant the same room was described as 
“skirted and papered above.” Deduc- 
tion: Dickens had removed the chair 
rail, thereby eliminating the dado ef- 
fect, which must have seemed old- 
fashioned by that time, and put up 
fresh wallpaper to cover the wall 
above the skirting (baseboard). 

At the time Dickens moved into 
the house, it was the custom to paint 
the dado the same color as the skirt- 
ing, so paint samples taken from the 
dado and skirting areas formed two 
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more vital clues. Microscopy showed 


that on the dado, the top layer of ‘ 


paint had been green before wallpa- 
per was applied. On the skirting and 
the other joinery, the same layer of 
green had a lilac-pink painted on top, 
followed by a whole series of more 
modern layers. Conclusion: Dickens 
painted his woodwork lilac-pink. 
Dickens scholars and experts from 
the Victoria and Albert provided 
other clues: a scrap of the original 
pinkish leather left under an old up- 
holstery tack on his armchair; a 
George Cruikshank illustration for 
Oliver Twist that showed a strongly 
patterned carpet; Dickens’s own 
endless inventories, letters and de- 
scriptions. Together, all of this helped 


form a surprising picture. The re-° 


stored room is as historically accurate 
as science and reason can approxi- 
mate; yet, with its pink woodwork, it 
looks mighty odd to the modern eye. 





That is the point and the way it 
should be. Dr. David Parker, curator 
of the Dickens House Museum, 
agrees with Ian Bristow that historic 
rooms need not conform to twenti- 
eth-century ideas of “good taste.” He 
says, ‘People should experience a cul- 
ture shock when they see this room. 
As a novelist, Dickens speaks to us 
directly, and no great effort of histori- 
cal imagination is needed to under- 
stand his writing. But he was a 
product of a particular time and 
place—quite remote from us. His 
tastes and his surroundings were 
very different from ours.” 

That is Ian Bristow’s accomplish- | 
ment: finding out exactly what tastes 
and surroundings have prevailed at . 
given times and in given places. Not 
what we think they were, but what 
they really were, and even Sherlock 
Holmes would have to agree—it’s not 
all that elementary. 0 
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“TOO BUSY TO COOK?” 


A COLLECTION OF FAST & FABULOUS RECIPES 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-421-4448 
Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. Pacific Time. In California, call 1-800-252-2071. We'll be happy to bill you, or 
accept your credit card order (Visa/MasterCard accepted). Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 

* Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added. All orders subject to approval of The Knapp Press. 


*°™" Bon Appetit 


Now there is an entire volume of imaginative, 
timesaving recipes compiled from Bon 
Appétit’s “Too Busy to Cook?” column. All 
can be completed in an hour or less, are 
deliciously different, are kitchen tested, 
and are perfect for today’s tastes 

and busy lifestyles. 


Includes: 

* more than 600 recipes 
* complete cross-referenced index 
* 48 full-color pages 

* special chapter heads with extra 


tricks, tips, and techniques to save time and much more! 


ORDER TODAY FOR A NO-RISK, 21-DAY FREE EXAMINATION. 


Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 


“TOO BUSY TO COOK?” IS YOURS FOR ONLY $19.95* 


If you are not completely satisfied, you may'return it within 21 days and owe nothing further. 
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The editors of 


HOME 


magazine 
proudly present 


S— 


CREATIVE IDEAS FOR YOUR eet 


KITCHENS 





KITCHENS 


A fabulous sourcebook of inno- 
vative concepts for your kitchen. 
And it’s filled with hundreds of 
fresh ideas for problem solving, 
layouts, colors, materials, 
appliances and design. Some 
are surprisingly simple and— 
yes!—even inexpensive. 





208 pages hardbound, over 
300 full-color photographs. 


Examine KITCHENS for 21 
days...FREE. There's no obliga- 
tion to buy. But once you see all 
the beautiful new kitchen ideas 
you'll want to keep it all for your- 
self. KITCHENS can be yours for 
only $24.96*in three low 
monthly installments of only 
$8.32. So go ahead and R.S.V.P. 
today. - 


Call Toll-Free 
800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M.-5 P.M. Pacific time. In Califor- 
nia, call 800-252-2071. We'll be happy to bill 
you, or accept your credit card order (Visa/ ° 
MasterCard accepted). Please allow 6-8 : 
weeks for shipment 





*Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax 
will be added. All orders subject to approval of 
The Knapp Press 
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ou will find a beautiful collection of original antiques 

at Boddington Manor. From 18th Century Chimney 
Pieces to complete Panelled Rooms. From Garden 
Ornaments to Statuary for indoors or outdoors. 
There are many distinctive pieces of Statuary to choose from 
including a pair of massive twice life size Molossian Dogs in 
white marble from the studio of Bartolomeo Cavaceppi. 
Others in marble, stone, bronze and cast iron are also 
available. 
The Statuary shown here are fine examples of recent 
acquisitions for which there is detailed information on 
request. 








A superb cast iron statue of Bacchus, 
the God of Wine. French circa 1850. 
Height 60”, Depth 18”, Width 19”. 


A magnificent pair of white statuary 
marble Lions. 18th Century. 
Height 40”, Depth 19”, Width 15”. 


Send today for more detailed information 
on any of the pieces from our collection. 


Boddington Manor, Boddington, 
Nr. Cheltenham, Gloucestershire 
GL51 OTJ England. 

Tel: 0242 68741 Telex: 43432 Ref AHC 





| | Original Antique Garden Statuary, Chimney Pieces and Panelled Rooms 
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Keeping Fantasies Afloat 
By George Whitmore 





JON BANNENBERG 





ABOVE: Over the past twenty years, Jon Bannenberg has radically transformed 
yacht design. The elegant hull lines of the 19th-century racing yachts the designer 


collects inspire a modern interpretation of sleekness, such as the model for the 185-foot 


My Gail III. BELOw: “I always paint the yacht at sea so I can picture it in its true envi- 
ronment,” says Bannenberg. Lady Aida is scheduled to set sail in June of this year. 


WHEN THE YACHT Carinthia V sank on 
her maiden voyage after hitting a reef 
at twenty knots, her owner immedi- 
ately phoned Jon Bannenberg and 
commissioned Carinthia VI, stipulat- 
ing only that the new boat be bigger 
and faster. This is just one instance of 
the high regard that Bannenberg— 
who has been called the world’s ““un- 
disputed and authoritative arbiter” 
of yacht design—inspires in his cli- 
ents, whom he customarily makes 
his friends, and for whom he may 
go on to design houses or aircraft. 

It is generally agreed that Jon 
Bannenberg has in the past twenty 
years revolutionized yacht design, 
not just through high technology but 
through the introduction of fluid 
forms—hull and superstructure often 
meld into one another—and exceed- 
ingly spacious interiors with none of 
the “miniaturized” fittings that tradi- 
tionally oppressed yacht habitués. 

Sleek, swift and streamlined, a 
Bannenberg-designed motor yacht 
often features such disparate amen- 
ities as a gymnasium, helipad and 
strategically situated cabin for secu- 
rity personnel. A full panoply of 
state-of-the-art telecommunications 
equipment is also likely to be found 
aboard. Built by any one of a dozen 
top shipyards, each Bannenberg 
yacht is a unique artifact, custom de- ° 
signed from the control panel in the 
wheelhouse to the linens on the beds 
to the china and glassware in the din- 
ing saloon. “You get everything,” Jon 
Bannenberg says with characteristic 
aplomb. This includes the crew’s uni- 
forms, stationery, even matches and 
bookmarks. And no detail—not a sin- 
gle cable, bolt or widget—escapes - 
Bannenberg’s personal scrutiny. i 

Before he came to England in the 
early 1950s, Bannenberg studied to* 





continued on page 240 
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Fabric: Jazz Suite 
& CLASSIC 


acouNTRY 


To suit your individual style, you'll find 
an Inspiring selection of quality fabrics 
designed to beautify any home. 

All in stock, at a savings of 30%—60%. 
Custom work is available. 


At Calico Corners, all you add is your 
Own good taste. 


@r= For more information on our 
fabrics or 70 store locations, please call 
800-821-7700, ext. 810. 


CALICO CORNERS 


The most unique fabric stores in the country. 











Keeping Fantasies Afloat 
continued from page 238 


become a concert pianist in his native 
Australia, so perhaps it isn’t surpris- 
ing to learn that he views himself 
today not ‘only as a composer of 
three-dimensional works, but as 
something analogous to an orchestra 
conductor as well: “You can’t play ev- 


Bannenberg develops the design con- 

cept from preliminary sketches (above) to 
watercolors of the interiors (right), which are 
“done like storyboards for a movie,” he 
explains. The positioning of all interior ele- 


ments is closely linked to the ship’s struc- 


tural envelope, and each view must be 
exciting and unexpected. A model of the yacht 
is built while he further refines the form. 
Now considered a classic, Carinthia VI (below), 
designed in 1970, was part of a yachting ex- 
hibition held last summer at Tiffany’s. 
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ery instrument, but you know exactly 
the range of instruments and how 
they should sound. You must get all, 
elements to play in harmony.” 

The designer began playing the 
piano in Sydney at the age of five. 
“T was born and raised in a cultural 
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GIVE HERA DIAMOND THAT BURNS WITHA FIRE AS RARE AS SHE Is. 


Every quality diamond of a 
carat or more is one of nature's rarest 
and most exquisite phenomena. 
Each is a visible reflection of you. 
Unique in all the world, possessing 
four vital qualities that set it apart 


forever. [hey are called the 4C’s: Cut, 


Color, Clarity and Carat-weight. It 
is the 4@ characteristics that deter- 
mine the value of a diamond—and 
to an astonishing degree the beauty 
and value of your jewelry —no mat- 
ter what the design. 

Your jeweler is the expert where 
diamonds are concerned. His knowl- 
edge can help make the acquisition 
of a quality diamond of a carat or 





more the beautiful, rewarding 
experience it should be. 

Give her a quality diamond 
of a carat or more. A truly rare 
and beautiful gift. Like the 
woman you love. 

A diamond is forever. 


The ring shown features a quality 
diamond of 1.75 carats 
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A QUALITY DIAMOND OF A CARAT OR MORE. 
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environment,” he says. ‘““My parents 
played music regularly; my father 
drew and painted very well, and my 
mother is director of the Queensland 
Theater of Puppetry in Australia. Mu- 
sic played a fundamental role in my 
growth. From it I learned the impor- 
tance of discipline, harmony and bal- 
ance.” He’s applied these lessons in 
several different contexts. After im- 
migrating to England, Bannenberg 
designed sets for the Old Vic, then 
worked in partnership with John 
Partridge, mostly designing interiors, 
before going out on his own. He has 
designed decorative-arts exhibitions 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and the Louvre. 

A trim, rugged figure, Jon 
Bannenberg has long been an avid 
sailor, but his boat-building vocation 
came about almost by accident. “‘] 
didn’t wake up one morning and say, 
‘I want to build yachts.’ Never.” He 
was shown plans by a friend who’d 
just had a yacht designed and wanted 
his opinion. “I thought it was terri- 
ble—and it really was terrible.” Chal- 
lenged to do better, he accepted. “Tf 
I’d known more, I probably would 
have run in the opposite direction.” 

Yacht design, he found, is an exact- 
ing proposition. By his own estima- 
tion, it is like ““‘hand-building a 
Boeing 747.” When he talks about it, 
words like “extraordinary,” “unbe- 
lievable,” “incredible” and “amaz- 
ing” pepper his speech. And well 
they might, for his yachts are some- 
times quite fantastic in the sense that 
their design has as much to do with 
wish fulfillment as with what he 
terms the “ice-cold facts” of technol- 
ogy: advanced carbon fiber-cored 
construction or hydro-jet propulsion. 
“It must be a dream to have a 
yacht,” Bannenberg points out wryly. 
“Nobody actually needs one.” Quite 
often, of course, it is the dream of a 
lifetime, and the designer declares 
himself blessed to be in the business 
of helping clients realize their desires. 
“T’m very fortunate,” he says, “that 
people can still even afford to build 
yachts, let alone want to build them.” 


ESIGN DIALOGUE: JON BANNENBERG 





Naturally enough, few are able to 
avail themselves of Jon Bannenberg’s 
services. His is an elite international 
clientele that has included several 
sovereign states as well as numbers of 
prominent individuals. One customer 
has launched no fewer than eight 
Bannenberg yachts. 

Although many of his clients are 
knowledgeable sailors and come to 
him with concrete ideas of what they 
want, others might have only vague 
notions, so a little mind-reading is re- 
quired. “Our job is to give people the 
options, to open their minds to what 


is possible,” he says. Floor-to-ceiling 
windows, elevators, broad steps into 


the sea for swimming (“not just a: 


rickety ladder’’), conservatory rooms 
and separate “backstairs’” crew pas- 
sageways are among the features 
now available simply because Bannen- 
berg and his design team asked why 


they shouldn’t be—and urged clients , 


to do the same. 


Jon Bannenberg insists that his pa-> 
trons become intimately involved in 
each stage of the yacht building, so 
preliminary discussions are lengthy 
and may involve many of the same 














considerations as contracting for a 
house. After the initial design is fin- 
ished, clients spend a day “touring” 
the yacht, viewing renderings or 
models of each compartment and 
passageway. Options for finishes, fix- 
tures and fabrics are also presented. 
Of course, a yacht is increasingly a 
species of residential architecture. 
Many clients specify, for instance, 
that favorite works of art be placed 
aboard, something they might not 
have dreamed of thirty years ago, 
when interiors were routinely outfit- 
ted with mahogany-framed prints 


and ships-in-a-bottle. To Bannen- 
berg, also the architect of several 
homes, “There’s obviously a differ- 
ence between boats and houses, but 
the thing I find more satisfying about 
the boats is that they’re totally self- 
contained. When they’re finished, 
they’re free. They can sail. They’re 
not stuck in a landscape or next to 
another house. They’re completely 
free and clean.” 

At the same time, working within 
the tight limits of a boat can be daunt- 
ing. Bannenberg likens it to “three- 
dimensional chess. Everything you 


The | it, 
ae aed’ you'll feel: 


We'll come right out and 
say it: you’re going to buy 
Tropitone outdoor Paine 
because you love the way it 
looks. We have no problem 
with that. After all, the kind 
of style available in care- 
fully designed furniture is 
irresistable. 

‘ Besides, we know that 
after you own Tropitone, 
you'll discover our other side: 


outstanding durability and 
construction. Our furniture 
keeps its good looks year after 
year One reason is our choice 
of materials, like the vinyl we 
use in strapping (fig.1). It re- 
sists mildew and ultra-violet 


rays, and it’s 20 percent thick- 


er than the vinyl used by 











many of our competitors. 

Consider the way we 
weld our aluminum frames 
(fig. 2). You may not think 
much about A fe 
welds, but © J jl 
we've been hl A 
thinking — 
aboutthem #4 
for more De 
thanthirty 
years. We use the same heli- 
arc equipment used in the 
aircraft industry, and the ma- 

jority of our welds are done 
full-circumference. 

We're so confident about 
the way we make Tropitone, 
we offer a “No Fine Print” 
15-year warranty. When you 
fall in love with Tropitone, 
you might not care about all 
these details. But after you’ve 
lived with Tropitone, you’re 
going to feel very smart. 





Write for our color catalog. Only $1.00. P.O. 
Box 3197, Sarasota, FL 33578: 5 Marconi, Irvine, 
CA 92718. 


trapitene 


Probably the finest 





DESIGN DIALOGUE: JON BANNENBERG 


Keeping Fantasies Afloat 


do on deck has a relation to what 
happens below and what happens 
longitudinally and what happens 
laterally. It’s constantly juggling all 
those things together.” Obstacles, he 
insists, ““are made to be knocked 
down, avoided, or jumped over. 
That’s where the fun is.” 

As many as a dozen boats might be 
in progress at any given time at Jon 
Bannenberg’s studio, located in a 
nineteenth-century warehouse off 
King’s Road near Sloane Square in 
London. He employs five architects 
and a number of stylists and support 
personnel. The telex linking the cen- 
tral office to far-flung operations—in 
Australia, Japan, Italy, Finland and 
the United States—is often chatter- 
ing away in the background. Plans 
roll off the telecopier and phones 
chirp relentlessly. Jon Bannenberg 
doesn’t sequester himself in some 
corner office but is stationed out 
front, at his drawing board. 

One of Bannenberg’s first really 
large yachts was the ill-fated Carin- 
thia V, which actually ended up serv- 
ing as a kind of ‘full-size prototype” 
for a namesake that turned out “infi- 
nitely better.” But when Carinthia VI 
was launched, Bannenberg recalls, it 
was not well received in established 
yachting circles, being considered 
“very modern, and sort of stupidly 
modern.” In addition, he says, he 
was considered an outsider, not ‘a 
sea-dog character.” 

“T love sailing and I sail whenever 
I can,” he says, “but I’m not a ‘Yo- 
ho-ho and a bottle of rum’ sort of 
character, and I don’t spend my days 
with the yachting fraternity drinking 
pink gins in the bar. So they were 
very wary about that. They thought 
I was an interloper.” 

Now, fifteen years later, Jon 
Bannenberg is a Royal Designer for 
Industry—only the second yacht de- 
signer ever so designated in Britain. 
And the audacious, avant-garde Ca- 
rinthia VI? “Sometimes,” he says with 
a laugh, “I take a design to clients and 
they say, ‘Oh, we'd rather have it 
more classical—like Carinthia. .. .””O 
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WOME LLE 
An Appropriate Reward 


OMY LZ ae 


Morningside ts an exclustve 
golf and country club com- 
munity in Rancho Mirage, 
California, offering a 
selection of elegant 3 & 4 
bedroom homes 

that overlook the 

lakes and pa 


LALA LEAL 
designed golf course in 
ae prings area. 
From $545,000 to 

fe re TRULY 

Descriptive infor 
\ LLL 
able on request. 


| Binge) 


Morningside Drive * Rancho Mirage, CA 92270 © (619) 324-1234 





A Joint Venture of The Equitable Life © Trojan Properties, Inc. 








WAKE UP EACH MORNING TO ACOMFORTABLE 180 DEGREES. 


You could search far and wide for a place to live and never find a 
more beautiful site: Windemere. A limited collection of two and 


three-bedroom condominiums on the shores of Sawgrass. The cele- 


brated resort in Ponte Vedra Beach, Florida 

Here you can stroll along miles of solitary sand. Play on three 
acclaimed golf courses. Volley on courts where professionals com- 
pete. And live in a home overlooking it all. 


Each Windemere condominium is a haven. Secured by an access- 


controlled parking garage. And by an access-controlled elevator 
which lifts you to your door 

Inside are touches of grace: A foyer with a travertine marble floor: 
A living room with a wood-burnit ing fireplace. A cultured marble 
Roman tub with whirlpool in me ee bath. A microwave and 


ELL IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY OR ANYWHERE ELSE PR 


HIBITED BY LAW. 


convection oven built into the kitchen. And a sweeping ocean view 
from the balcony, 

Ownership at Windemere entitles you to apply for member 
ship in the Sawgrass Country Club. And that entitles you to dining 
in the Beach Club restaurant. Swimming in an adults-only pool. 
Fishing in freshwater lakes. Hiking through nature preserves. Horse- , * 
back riding, Boating. Bicycling And running, sunning, shelling and . 
windsurfing right in your own backyard. 

Prices start at $350,000. For further information, write Windemere 
at Sawgrass. 900 Spinnakers Reach Drive, Ponte Vedra Beach, Florida 
Ee me Or telephone 904-285- 


1. Before the last beachfront WINDEANERE 


ies at Sawgrass is gone. — BEACHFRONT HOMES AT SAWGRASS 








oer R OPO rTP AN TOWER 
“The building just generates excitement! The form is beautiful. It makes 


‘| areal statement. Doesn’t imitate or look back.’ 
& ee” e Le lode 


Harry Macklowe 








, METROPOLITAN TOWER 


146 WEST 57 STREET 
EE Omics eniiema liom come Ce(o cle! Se ee 0 
ae York City, with the most breath- reer Ye views in the pratie 





Builder/Developer: Harry Macklowe Real Estate Company. Sponsor: Carven Associates, 305 East 46 St., New York, New nee 10017 
Residential Sales Agent: M.J. Raynes, Inc. 212/432-5700, by appointment only. The complete offering terms are in an offering lag in 
available from the Sponsor. *The building, 716 feet tall, has 66 construction floors equivalent in height to a 78-: story residential buildmg 
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Many Thanks 


Angelo Donghia 


It was our pleasure and 
privilege to have joined 
with you in the creation and 
production of the Millwork 
for Lake Hill Farm. 


203-672-6727 
Cornwall Bridge, CT 
06754 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Pages 116-127: 
Donghia Associates, Inc. 
315 East Sixty-second Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/838-9100 


Pages 136-141: 
Morris & Morris 
312 McLain Street 
Bedford Hills, New York 10507 
914/241-0963 


Pages 158-163: 
Alexander & Berendt Ltd. 
1a Davies Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-499-4775 


Philip Colleck of London Ltd. 
830 Broadway, New York 
New York 10003, 212/505-2500 


Robert Domergue & Co. 
560 Jackson Street, San Francisco, 
California 94133, 415/781-4034 


Galerie Vallois 
41, rue de Seine, 75006 Paris 
France, 33-1-329-5084 


Kentshire Gallery 
37 East Twelfth Street, New York 
New York 10003, 212/673-6644 


Temple Williams 

34 Abingdon Road, London W8 
England, 44-1-937-4677 

By appointment only. 


Pages 164-169: 
Ronald Crosetti Design Studio 
559 Pacific Avenue, Suite #5 
San Francisco, California 94133 
415/391-8900 


Pages 170-179: 
Armand Benedek, ASLA 
Hunting Ridge Mall 
Bedford, New York 10506 
914/234-9666 


Pages 188-193: 
Fischer Fine Art Ltd. 
30 King Street, London SW1 
England, 44-1-839-3942 


Barry Friedman Ltd. 

26 East Eighty-second Street 
New York, New York 10028 
212/794-8950 


Galerie Michael Pabst 
Stollbergstrasse 11, 8000 Munich 22 
West Germany, 49-89-29-2939 


Pages 194-199: 
Robert L. Stuffings 
12835 East Arapahoe Road 
Englewood, Colorado 80112 
303/799-9979 
Los Angeles: 213/275-2634 


Pages 200-205: 
Thomas Britt, asiD 
15 East Sixty-third Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/753-4430 


Pages 206-211: 
John C. Hulse 
Jessup, Inc. 
6100 Georgia Avenue, Box 6157 
West Palm Beach, Florida 33405 
305/585-1747 














Lee Jofa Inc. Showrooms: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dania, Denver, Detroit, Hig 
Fabrics, Furniture, Honolulu, Houston, Los tee New York, ay San Francisco; 
Wallcovering, Trimmings Washington, D.C., Toronto, London 








A Late Georgian Carved Statuary Marble 
Chimneypiece, the Jambs and Frieze with 
Panels of Brocatello Marble and Inlaid 
Scagiola to simulate Porphyry in the 
Manner of the Bossi Brothers. 
(Complete with Polished and Engraved 
aco Gre Tempero eye see) 

Irish. Circa 1790. 
Provenance: Removed from 
Dunbrody Park although not thought 
to be original to the property. 


NEGEE BAR EE REE 
A DL 4 Ie 
67, ST. THOMAS STREET, LONDON S.E.1 ENGLAND. TEL: 01-378 7895. 


Dealers in The Finest Antique Chimneypieces in Marble Stone and Wood. 





Our attitude is that a vacation should be a 
‘THE MOST celebration that lifts the spirit. So come toast the 
good lite at our Mobil Five-Star resort. Write PO. 
SPARKLING RESORT Box 225, Boca Raton, FL 33429; see Olea SCL 
| iN ALL THE WORLD. agent, or call toll free 800-327-0101. 
ame Uae econ 
“Si” Hotel and Club 


QUITE SIMPLY THE BEST. 
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THE 
CALIFORNIA 
BOLLEC TION 


A special advertising 
section for the California reader 
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steven de christopher 


AN INTERIOR DESIGN CORPORATION 





“come experience our gallery of fine art and featured work” 


= 


72-067 HIGHWAY 114, RANCHO MIRAGE, CA 92270 (619) 346-3838 





If your neighbor down the street has a special 
smile on his face these past few days, he’s 
probably installed a room addition of glass and 
extruded aluminum—a room that lets the outdoors 
in and indoors out. SOLARFLEX SOLARIUMS are a 
permanent room addition designed to make your 
home as livable as can be at a price you can live 
with. These additions are easily installed, with the 
Strength and permanency equal to any type of 
construction! Once you've installed your Solarium 
and your friends discover what great taste you have, 
not to mention foresight, in improving your already 
tasteful home, they'll all want to come over often, 
Stay longer at each visit and somehow, they’ll find 





their way to your delightful addition. And of course 
they won't want to leave. SOLARIUMS BY 
SOLARFLEX can't be held responsible for your 
sudden new found popularity. But at those times in 
the morning when you want to watch the flowers in 
your garden greet the morning breeze, or in the 
evening when you just want to sit and share a quiet 
evening’s sunset. . .for that special place to feel 
happy in, we can help you capture the moment. We 
also have finely crafted wood-frame greenhouse 
systems. All solariums 

manufactured in Los 

Angeles, California 

for immediate delivery. Sana 


FOR FREE ESTIMATE, Call Now. (818) 906-2655/(213) 550-7900 1-800-443-2224 
17547 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, CA 91316 
Showroom hours Monday-Friday 9-5, Saturday-Sunday 11-4 p.m. 
Please enclose $1.00 for brochure. 








“Chateau Devirflaux.” 24" x 36" 








“Fin D’Apres-Midi” 30" x24" Oil 
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om —An exhibit not to miss!— 


poesia ee Ce ee 
ONE MAN SHOW 


CHAMPAGNE RECEPTION 
SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 5-9 p.m. 
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“Village de Rancourt” 24’ x 36" Oil Complimentary color brochure 
EME DE Ley (amet oley al ae 


Full Col tal 15.00 
Eugene Garin, James Fetherolf, Alex Dzigurski, G so eee era ) 


Wendell Brown, Mario B. Simic, Anthony Casay, Dave Dalton, 
Maurice Meyer, Kresman, Montague Dawson, Mirich, 
Chapelet, David Thimgan, Galien LaLoue, Cortes, Blanchard, 


Valere, Ribout, Dyf, de Korte, Gravina, Andre Balyon, lee ae 
Paul Moon, William Slaughter, Bernard Wynne, Dani, Herb Mignery, Chester Armstrong, 
James Verdugo, Robert Wood, Roberto Lupetti, Gene Zesch, E. MacQueen, After Frederic Remington, 
Stanley Maxwell Brice, Tony Bennett, Mary Crafton, Charles Russell, Cyrus Dallin, Jules Moignez, 
Sikorski; Lex Gonzales, Martha Gilman, John Haskins, Charles Sykes, Emmanuele Villanis, James Earle Fraser. 


Fritz Goosen, Maxfield Parrish, Claude Cambour, 
Frans Corsius, Jean-Claude Guidou, David Garcia. 
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Simic Galleries 


For The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art 








West Coast's dee ot Spitting rls mA a ee 
CARMEL—in 5 locations, corner of San Carlos & Sixth + P.O. Box 5687, Carmel-By-The-Sea, CA 93921 ° 
“ (408) 624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1-800-821-5387 
. Cea BY aL) a Seattle, WA 98101 « (206) 622-6644, WA Only 1-800-622-ARTS, National 1-800-248-ARTS 
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meena os 1 FD UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 





Handcrafted upholstered furniture 
distinguished by extraordinary 
comfort. Hand cut, meticulously 
matched patterns that forma 
continuous flow of fabric design. 
And inside, the very finest quality 
upholstery materials and crafts- 
manship available. 





LY 
Dw Semeen INS O UTHERN CALIFORNIA AT gb 
Furniture & Interior Desic; 
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For all that’s 
precious. 








The 
Security 


ot NuTone. 


Family, irreplaceable heirlooms, priceless 
possessions or property, whatever you hold most 
precious — trust it to NuTone. NuTech 11 Security is 
as simple to operate as your telephone. And, 
NuTech can be installed quickly and easily 

in existing as well as new homes. 











DeCuFITy See your NuTone security dealer or 

of Nutone SEND $1 TODAY for full catalog 
NuTone, Dept. AD-4 

P.O. Box 1580 Cincinnati, Ohio 45201 







18th & 19th Century Fumituregil 
Paintings © Bronzes ® Clocks J 


I 

I 

| (714) 494-4820 ~ 
! | 


* Open Daily - 10:00 am. - 5:00 pm. 
“St 362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach 
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Now! 

For the first time 
in 80 years 

Our superb Rug Collection 
is on Sale! 

30% to 

60% off. 


Limited time 


Fine Antique Sarapi 10.4 x 13.10 





THE SOURCE FOR EXCELLENCE IN ORIENTAL RUGS — 


Pd SmI as nls ore g 







401 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, eT 90020, fata ‘ocation), 
213/383-1397 Te WAN aTol Ny Toy SLY 04S * 


DESIGNED 
FOR SUCCESS 


“UNIVERSAL 
GENEVE 


A fine watch has a way of defying the passage 
of time .. . From the graceful lines, the 
carefully matched diamonds to the 
technology of the Golden Shadow Quartz 
movement. 

Universal Geneve’s masterful styling includes 
both our “Venise Collection” from 325.00 to 
the “Splendide Diamond Collection” up to 
8,500.00. 

See the extensive Universal Geneve 
Collection at these fine stores. 


‘Binders Jewelry 


Fine Jewelry - Remounting - Repairing 


1506 Redwood Hwy. 
Corte Madera, Ca. 94925 


(415) 927-1466 
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“AWARD WINNING” 
LANDSCAPE DESIGNS AND CONSTRUCTION 
TOTAL YARD, GARDEN, POOLS, SPAS 









FOR 27 YEARS @ SINCE 1959 


Cy. Carlos 
and . Assoctales 


DESIGNERS - BUILDERS - CONSULTANTS 
A Professional Company Designing 
and Implementing Your Very Personal, 
Intimate and Discriminating Tastes 
. From Start to Finish 


STE cok | 
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818/332-8731 « 714/620-8818 


QUALITY . . . ABOVE THE ORDINARY 
CALIFORNIA STATE LICENSE #232130 







NORTH oe lassie 






‘““World’s Most Beautiful Tax Shelter” 


Surrounded by the majestic Alpine beauty of Lake 

Tahoe, this luxurious four bedroom lakefront estate Is 

nested on the water's edge with sandy beaches, private 

pier, and lush landscaped grounds...and is only minutes 

from Incline Village’s Robt. Trent Jones championship 

golf courses, private tennis clubs, and major ski areas. . 

Total privacy and security embellish this rareandunique : , 

home. $2,950,000 : 
“Complimentary Color Portfolio”’ 








QUQUSIUS OSSOCIOICS 
(702) 831-2846 
REALTORS P.O. Box 6626 @ Incline Village, NV 89450 
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- With other tours, 
you see the same 
old sights. 
| With Hartours, it’s a 
_ different picture. 


a 





Every Hartours tour is as individual as you are. 
Unique in personality. Flexibility. And resourcefulness. 
Imagine, for instance, gliding noiselessly above a 
herd of wildebeest in a hot air balloon. Seeing the pond 
where a great French Impressionist was inspired. Or 
dining in a tiny, out-of-the-way restaurant on food 
which is out of this world. 
Hartours is highly experienced in organizing carefully planned, 
fascinating tours. You travel exclusively in a private vehicle. Never a motor- 
coach. This way youre able to see the world from a fresh, new 
perspective and not have to settle for the same 
old sights. 
Whether it’s drifting down a canal by luxurious 
barge, exploring an ancient tomb or photographing 
wildlife at the foot of Mt. Kilimanjaro, Hartours would 
like to show you just how special our tours can be. 
‘To receive our new, exciting brochure, please call 
toll-free 1-800-821-0800, send the coupon below, or see 
your travel agent. 
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HART OURS 


We show the world in a special way. 





Awork of Fine Art. 
Oriental Rugs. 























One of the largest showrooms with the finest 
selection of new, old, semi-antique & antique 
rugs in Southern California; suited for the most 
particular of tastes. Fine hand-made rugs 
carefully selected by the Artist's Choice from 
around the world. 


Oriental Rug Exchange 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 


339 NORTH LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(213) 657-1100 


CALL FOR AN APPOINTMENT TO VISIT OUR SHOWROOM 


c10 CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 


Regence Lounge Chair 


JOHN HALL 


FURNITURE DESIGN—ART— ACCESSORIES 


1010 MONTANA AVE., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90403, (213) 393-0305 
Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 Saturday By Appointment 








LOEWS HOTELS. 
THE SMART CHOICE. 


THE BAHAMAS UNITED STATES 
- Paradise Island - Arizona 
Loews Harbour Cove Hotel Loews Paradise Valley 
(Scottsdale) 
CANADA Loews Ventana Canyon 
- Quebec City Resort (Tucson) 
Loews Le Concorde - District of Columbia 
- Toronto Loews L’Enfant Plaza 
Loews Westbury Hotel (Washington D.C.) 
- New Jersey 
Loews Glenpointe Hotel 
(Teaneck) 
- NewYork 
The Regency Hotel (N.Y.) 
Loews Summit (N.Y.) 
- Texas 
Loews Anatole Hotel (Dallas) 


EUROPE 
- La Napoule, France 
Loews La Napoule Hotel 
& Casino 
- Monte Carlo, Monaco 
Loews Monte Carlo 


(3) LOEWS HOTELS 


For reservations or information 
call your travel expert or 800-223-0888. 
In N.Y. state (800) 522-5455. 





\RElaalsse Chadwick Associates 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/(408) 374-8657 


88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham, MA 02043/(617) 749-4868 


CSCL #338960 CLA1674 


ae be 
Edith Armstrong-McCorkle Toor, Newport Beach, Palm Springs 


Sargent 


POUR TRA lirs 


60” X 48” 


Send $10 for color portfolio. 


2750 Glendower Avenue, Los Angeles 90027 ® 213/660-2214 
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ALMOST. 
MIRAGE 


Look again, deep 
in the Sonoran Desert a 
superbly elegant resort 
appears... beneath a 
silvery waterfall. 
Exquisite solitude, 
ancient splendor. Too 
beautiful not to be true. 
Visit soon. 


ventand 
Canyon 
SRE SESS One RGE 
7000 North Resort Drive 
Tucson, Arizona 85715 
602 - 299 - 2020 


Call your travel agent or 
(800) 223-0888; 
in New York (800) 522-5455. 


Loews Hotels. The Smart Choice. 


'E 
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hat could be better than 


Over 400 new recipes for today’s cook 
lj i 


Try More of the Best of Bon Appétit 
FREE for 21 days! 


Experience More of the Best of Bon Appétit in your home, 
FREE, on a no obligation, 21-day trial offer. Read it. 
Flip through page after page of glorious color pictures 
and delicious recipes. Cook from it, and serve rave 
review meals to family and friends. ‘Ireat them to 
special dishes like Goat Cheese Pizza with Prosciutto 
and Sage, Stuffed Swordfish Italian Style and Coco- 
Amaretto Mousse. ‘Tantalize them with Mushroom 
Bisque, ‘lurkey a Orange and White Chocolate Ice 
Cream. If, after 3 weeks, you find it isn’t the most 
fabulous cookbook ever, then just return it to us and 
owe nothing further. But if, as over half a million happy 
cooks did with the first collection, you find you're 
delighted with More of the Best of Bon Appént, all you'll 
owe us is just $19.95* It’s a small price to pay for THE 
BEST. Isn’t it? 


Special FREE gift! 
Just for looking at More of the Best of Bon Appétit, we \l 
send you a book of sinfully delicious chocolate recipes, 
Chocolate Desserts. Its yours to keep, absolutely FREE, 
whether or not you keep More of the Best of Bon Appént. 
ORDER TODAY! 


Also available at your local bookstore and other fine retail stores. 








the best? 


It’s More of the Best of 
Bon Appétit! 


A cookbook created with you, our readers, in 
mind. Its the best, most useful, most exciting, 
most helpful, most beautiful...most every- 
thing cookbook ever. 


Chances are, you may already have a copy of 


The Best of Bon Appént. Over half a million: f 
people have bought it since we published it in | [ 


1979. ‘They've cooked with it. Entertained 
with it. Loaned it to friends. Given it as gifts. | 
And, time and time again, we’ve been asked 
for MORE! 


Discover The Best: 


@ Over 400 of THE BEST recipes published 
in BON APPETIT over the last five years. 


@ Expert advice on bread and pizza making, 
pastas, sauces, produce, wines, and other 
topics, for THE BEST results every time! 


@ Over 48 pages of THE BEST full-color 
photographs to inspire you with new menu 
and serving ideas! 


e A comprehensive index with over 1,200 en- 
tries—ITHE BEST way to locate the ideal 
recipe for your ingredients of choice. 


Detach coupon and mail to: 
The Knapp Press 
111 10th St. P.O. Box 10248 
Des Moines, Iowa 50336 


___ YES! Please send me _____ copy/copies of MORE OF THE 
BEST OF BON APPETIT at $19.95 each* I understand that 
if not completely satisfied, I may return it within 21 days and 
owe nothing further. I may keep->CHOCOLATE DESSERTS 


regardless. 


C] Bill me LJ Charge my order to: [] MasterCard [_] Visa 


Card # Exp. date 


(If MasterCard, include Interbank # shown above your name) 
Signature 
(All credit card orders must have signature) 
Name 


Address 


City State Zip 


* Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added. F81 


Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 
All orders subject to approval of The Knapp Press. 
© 1984 Knapp Communications Corp. 








AVERY BOARDMAN... 


MANUFACT URERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


“REGINA’ 





All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
C.O.M. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. 


SHOWROOM HOURS 9:30-5:00 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY TO THE TRADE ONLY 


8687 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER SHOWROOM 365 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (213) 659-1660 


~ CATALOG ON LETTERHEAD REQUEST 


LOS ANGELES NEWYORK CHICAGO MIAMI — DALLAS WASHINGTON 
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=. das Lunchegnette 


is known for 

fried chicken, 
apple pie 

~ and Rembrandt. » 


as a surprise, it shouldn’t. 

Today, small and medium-sized companies 
like Ida’s have realized that it’s important for the 
arts to grow in this country, and business can be 
involved. By showing an interest in the arts 
they’ve become eligible to win a national Business 
in the Arts Award and receive national 
# recognition. 

If your business has been involved with 

) the arts, it may be eligible to win a 1986 Business 
_ in the Arts Award, which is cosponsored by 

» the Business Committee for the Arts and Forbes 

. Magazine. Write to us before March 31, 1986. 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS, INC. 


1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10019 e 212-664-0600 


THIS AD PREPARED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY OGILVY & MATHER. PHOTO: JOEL MEYEROWITZ 
PORTRAIT. ART RESOURCE, INC. FRAME: LOWY. 








If the newest addition to Ida’s menu comes . 
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Have you visited 


© DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 
ad 





Wednesday through Saturday 10:00 to 5:00 or, by appointment 
Closed annually: Christmas to the New Year 


31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO * (714) 493-1283 








BAP BeCCHING 


919 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 90069 : Phone 213 657-6810 
Re (OY Poy LE IRE A 1K 18; Jy JL, NC 
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thWaiohai 
ON KAUAI 

The Waiohai .. . truly a world-class resort 
hidden away along the pristine white sands of 
sunny Poipu Beach on Hawaii's garden 
island, Kauai. 

Everything here is special: a personal escort 
takes you to your room ... your room’s decor 
is elegant, your view breathtaking .. . you'll 
find our 6 tennis courts immaculate, the adja- 
cent golf course designed by Robert Trent 
Jones, Jr. challenging ... you'll discover a com- 
plete health club and library right in the hotel 

. you'll see that our spectacular 800 seat 
ballroom and other meeting rooms are all to 
one side, convenient but not intrusive . . . and 
as for dining, you can swim up to our poolside 
barbecue, you can dress up for one of the best 
restaurants in Hawaii. 

In short, you'll find the Waiohai is ... 
extraordinary. 

For reservations, call your travel agent or 
toll free (800) 227-4700. 


dmnfac Resorts Hawaii 


Resorts in Hawaii, Napa Valley, Death Valley 
and the Grand Canyon 





©1986 Fred Harvey/AMFAC Resorts 
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ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUTREMENTS 
CARVED AND SCULPTURED IN SOLID WOODS 


Great Things Antiques 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 


SUPPLIERS FOR THE NATION'S 
FINEST 
HOMES, OFFICE SUITES AND 
INTIMATE HOTELS 


Full Carpentry and 
Fabric Workshops to Suit 


By Direct Import 
. From Europe and The Americas 


OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE. 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
Cero ea ys 


4 NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 


Tie 


FACTORY AND SHOWROOM 


16506 AVALON BOULEVARD / CARSON, CALIFORNIA 90746-1096 
CATALOG#A-2 AVAILABLE $5.00 TO THE TRADE 


One of the finest 


Marine Antique Collections 


Available 


sek em CUS ate me Rae aad 
whaling artifacts, ship models, sailors’ work, 
telescopes, and the only 19th and early 20th 
century Marine Art Gallery on the West Coast: 


Joe Vallejo’s 


ANTIQUES & NAUTICAL 
1610 West Coast Highway 
Newport Beach, California 92663 
(714) 642-7945 





The editors of 


HOME 


magazine 
proudly present 


KITCHENS 


A fabulous sourcebook of innovative con- 
cepts for your kitchen. And it’s filled with hundreds of fresh ideas 
for problem solving, layouts, colors, materials, appliances and 
design. Some are surprisingly simple and—yes!—even 


inexpensive. 
208 pages hardbound, over 300 full-color photographs. 


Examine KITCHENS for 21 days. ..FREE. There’s no obligation 
to buy. But once you see all the beautiful new kitchen ideas you'll 
want to keep it all for yourself. KITCHENS can be yours for only 
$24.96~in three low monthly installments of only $8.32. So go 
ahead and R.S.V.P. today. 


Call Toll-Free 800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M.-5 P.M. Pacific time. In California, call 800-252-2071. We'll be 
happy to bill you, or accept your credit card order (Visa/MasterCard accepted) 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for shipment 

Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added, All orders subject to 


approval of The Knapp Press. © 1985 Knapp Communications Corp oe 








HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 18TH & I9TH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 








THE 
ROYAL LAHAINA 
RESORT 


The Royal Lahaina ... a complete resort 
stretched along nearly 30 unobstructed acres 
of Kaanapali Beach, the best beach on magnifi- 
cent Maui. 

You can be yourself here because whatever 
you need, we have: high rise hotel suites or 
intimate beachfront cottages ... the largest 
tennis ranch on the island with 11 courts 
(6 lighted) ... 2 championship golf courses 
overlooking the sweep of the Pacific ... four 
restaurants offering a range of exciting cui- 
sines, plus lively lounges ... nightly beachfront 
luaus ... many rooms newly renovated .. . 
excellent meeting facilities for groups from 
5 to 500... a convenient location right 
next to the Kaanapali Airstrip with courtesy 
transportation via golfcart ... and, of course, 
the perfect beach for swimming, sailing, 
snorkeling, wind-surfing and much more. 


For reservations, call toll free 
(800) 227-4700. 


d‘unfac Resorts Hawaii 





Resorts in Hawaii, Napa Valley, Death Valley 
and the Grand Canyon. 


©1986 Fred Harvey/AMFAC Resorts 
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hk La Barge Collection of 
distinctive mirrors, tables, 
chairs, and screens is available 
through Gallerie La Barge 

at these fine stores: 


ALLEN FURNITURE CO. 
Needham Heights, Massachusetts 
BAYLES FURNITURE 

Rochester, New York 

J.H. BIGGAR 

Pasadena, California 

Santa Ana, California 

THE BON 

Lynnwood, Washington 

Seattle, Washington 

Tukwila, Washington 

BRADEN’S 

Knoxville, Tennessee 
BRADFORD SHOWROOM 
Memphis, Tennessee 
DAVIDSON’S FURNITURE 
SHOWCASE 

Omaha, Nebraska 

FORSTER’S INTERIORS 
Sterling Heights, Michigan 
RICHARD FOWLER GALLERIES 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
FUERNISS FURNITURE SHOWCASE 
Macon, Georgia 

FUHR’S FURNITURE, INC. 
Shawnee, Kansas 

KAPLAN & FOX 

Boston, Massachusetts 
KIRKWOOD'S WAYSIDE FURNITURE 
Fresno, California 

LIPPMANN'S FURNITURE & INTS. 
Peoria, Illinois 

MAGGIE'S ON 37TH, INC. 
Savannah, Georgia 

MANOVER, INC. 

Penns Park, Pennsylvania 
MEHAGIAN’S INTERIORS 
Phoenix, Arizona 

W.B. MEIER 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
MIDDLETOWN INTERIORS 
Middletown, New Jersey 
PAYNE’S HOME FURNISHINGS 
Nashville, Tennessee 

ROBERT'S FINE FURNITURE 
Greenwich, Connecticut 

PAUL SCHATZ 

Portland, Oregon 

Tualatin, Oregon 

SCOFIELD FURNITURE COMPANY 
Sacramento, California 

THE TANNERY 

South Bend, Indiana 


For your free brochure write 


Dept. 865 
P.O. Box 905-A 
oe pees: 
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He had the pleasure of 
catching her red-handed. 







Bands of rubies alternating with rows of diamonds, _ 
captured in 18 karat yellow gold. Bracelet: $39,000. — 
Rings, from top to bottom: $22,000, $9,500 and $8,000. 


Bailey Banks« Biddle 


World Renowned Jewelers Since 1832 
Philadelphia (215) 564-6200 + Pittsburgh + Washington, D.C. * Atlanta * Chicago 
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He had the pleasure of ? 
catching her red-handed. 


Bands of rubies alternating with rows of ; 
captured in 18 karat yellow gold. Bracelet: $39,000. 
Rings, from top to bottom: $22,000, $9,500 and ,000. 
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Bailey Bankss Biddle 


World Renowned Jewelers Since 1832 
Philadelphia (215) 564-6200 + Pittsburgh * Washington, D.C. * Atlanta * Chicago 














With all the glamour, it’s easy to 
overlook the practicality packed into 
Scene Three. But it’s there, seen only 
TRG e tae bees eno oe eles 

lor Sel ele) eS ENE eRe) eee ele 

TV, VCR, stereo, records and 
ee eR BE Ieee eee | 
arrangement offers a wall full of 
storage possibilities. 
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Scene Three represents the new contemporary. It is bold and daring; 
blending a dash of art deco with a taste of high tech. The luxury comes 
from exotic ebonized veneer or myrtle burl veneer framed tn black lacquer, 
smooth and alive to the touch. Such a synthesis of elegant engineering 
and sensuous styling makes Scene Three a new classic for a new age. 

To view the dining and bedroom collection, we invite you to visit an 


authorized Henredon dealer. For a Scene Three brochure, 
send $3.00 to Henredon, Dept. A56, Morganton, NC 28655. 





For those who value excellence 
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Wis you first handle a Patek Philippe, you become 





aware that this is a watch of rare perfection. | | 
We know the feeling well. We experience a sense of | 
pride every time a Patek Philippe leaves the hands of | 


our craftsmen. For us it lasts a moment — for you, 


a lifetime. 

We made this watch for 
you — to be part of your 
life — because this is the 
way weve always made 
watches. 

And if we may draw a con- 
clusion from five genera- 
tions of experience, it will 
be this: a Patek Philippe 
doesn't just tell you the 
time it tells you something 
about yourself. 











PATEK PHILIPPE 
GENEVE 


For a comprehensive presentation of Patek Philippe timepieces, please send $5 — or for a simple brochure of current styles write to 
Patek Philippe, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 629 — AD, New York, NY. 10020 
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For all those who suffer from chronic lack of space, Toshiba introduces 
the first grind and brew coffeemaker that fits under your cabinet. It's the 


10-cup programmable My Café, and it makes 
the world’s freshest coffee. Best of all, it 


makes the world’s emptiest counter. 


In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA 


Toshiba America, inc , 82 Totowa Road, Wayne. NJ 07470 





For the distinction 
that makes the 
difference 


cA 


Showrooms: 
Chicago 

BFE 

Denver 

High Point 
Miami 
Minneapolis 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
Washington, DC 


Available through Interior Designers 


Hickory/KayLyn are subsidiaries of aT ola Furniture Company 


PO Box 998, Hickory, NC 28601 


704-322-8624 


._ American Masterpiece Catalog $5.00 
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TATELY HOMES COLLECTION BY BAKER FURNITURE. Exacting  repro- 
ductions of superb antiques, each piece the prized treasure of a nobleman and still 
housedina great Stately Home. The collection is selected by international antiques 
authority Sir Humphrey Wakefield, Bt, to be reproduced with the skill of Baker's 


finest craftsmen. You are invited to see all our Baker collections mn the showrooms 





listed below through your interior designer or architect and you may send $12.50 for a 
Stately Homes Catalogue. 





a rare George I carved walnut breakfront display CC >> 
wg) cabinet. Showrooms in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Oo bh 
= Dallas, Dania, High Point, Houston, Los Angeles, app Ul Ss 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Troy and Washington 


D.C. Baker Furniture, Dept. 378, 1661 Monroe Avenue, N.W., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49505. A North American Philips Company 
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Interiors—Donghia Associates 


Stark, 


CARPE 
THE WOOL NATURALS 
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Tulip/Mais Dakar/White 





D&D Bidg., 979 Third Ave., NYC 10022/Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Denver/Houston/Los Angeles/Miami/San Francisco/Seattle/Troy/Washington, D.C. 


























Home Sweet Home, East Hampton 


Part of the village’s 17th century 

heritage, this enchanting salt box cottage 
inspired poet John Howard Payne to write 
his nostalgic tribute, “Home Sweet Home.” 


Hamptons ease. 


White wicker. 
Brilliant flowers. 


Nostalgic setting for a sunny 
afternoon, white wicker 
cushioned in sunwashed 

Hamptons colors—from our 

exclusive collection of 

settees, lounge chairs and 

dining chairs, chaises, tables 

and planters. 

Furniture Galleries, 

Eighth Floor, Lord & Taylor, 

Fifth Avenue 

—call (212) 391-3047 

And at Lord & Taylor, yj 

Ridgewood-Paramus, . 
Stamford, Jenkintown, 
Washington-Chevy Chase 
and Falls Church. 


Celebrate the good life. 
17th century villages. 
Wave-splashed beaches. 
Still ponds. 

Rolling farmlands. 

The Hamptons. 

Fabled American idyll. 
Come to the Hamptons 


now 


at Lord & Taylor. 
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STE 
SILVERPLATE 
FROM THE 
WORLDS MOST 
HONORED 
STERLING HOUSE 


Georg Jensen sterling is treasured on all 
continents and the Smithy’s appointments 
grace the dining halls of the Danish Royal 
Court and the great houses of Europe. 
The renowned design and workmanship 
can now be obtained in remarkably 
affordable silverplate. Shown here, top to 
bottom, Gotham, Rosenborg, Bernadotte, 
Mermaid. Sénd $1 for full-color brochure. 


GEORG JENSEN SILVERSMITHS 
683 Madison Avenue NY NY 10021 


(212) 759-6457 (1) 800-223-1275 





LETTERS. FROME READERS 








The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Splendid Rex Harrison is very much 
alive, as your visit with him in Man- 
hattan (December 1985) vividly doc- 
umented. But also alive are Sir 
William Stephenson and myself, Wil- 
liam Stevenson, unhappily consigned 
to some other region in the same arti- 
cle. Mr. Harrison was indeed able to 
buy the apartment from Sir William, 
who had retired to Bermuda and no 
further. Indeed, best-sellers were 
written about Sir William and war- 
time intelligence, but the author was 
myself. Your writer confused us, 
making us one, and then cavalierly 
bumped us off. Fortunately, Rex Har- 
rison was strutting his stuff here in a 
Washington theater when I read the 
sad news of my demise; a quick call 
reassured me that Mr. Harrison did 
not think Stephenson/Stevenson 
were among the dear departed. Both 
Sir William and I would be im- 
mensely pleased if you would assure 
Mr. Harrison’s wife, Mercia, that we 
are not among “the downright merry 
ghosts” she is quoted as saying haunt 
their apartment building, though 
merry we be. 

William Stevenson 

Washington, D.C. 


Aesthetically, the Arango and Mo- 
rales design for Pilar Carilla’s Madrid 
apartment (January 1986) is certainly 
pleasing and subtly defined, but one 
comment did make me chuckle. I sup- 
pose the designers were thinking from 
a purely artistic point of view, but 
I wonder what life in a house that 
“eschews ... everyday domestic de- 
mands” would be like. And I’m not at 
all sure that a kitchen built like a 
“maze of mirrors” would be exactly 
functional. The design does remind 
me of a carefully constructed paint- 
ing and is, in that way, quite beauti- 
ful. Livable in the everyday world, 
however, I fear it is not. 
Angela Cannon 
New London, Connecticut 


I very much enjoyed the work of Ro- 
man Arango and Pin Morales fea- 


tured in your January 1986 issue’ 


(“Spanish Labyrinth”), and I liked 


their blending of traditional ele- - 
ments—particularly their use of. 


antiquities—with Senorita Carilla’s 


fine collection of contemporary art- : 


works. The designers have created an 

arresting combination of old and new 
that is extremely appealing. 

Melinda Fairbanks 

Houston, Texas 


I disagree with Russell Lynes’s re- 
mark that the works of man are more 
moving as “‘spectacles’”’ than the 
works of nature (“Going Places 
Again,” January 1986). Isn’t the in- 
spiration for any of man’s architec- 
tural efforts ultimately to be found in 
the natural world? I know when I see 
a grand building or temple or foun- 
tain, lam always struck by its similar- 
ity (in grandeur, if not in substance) 
to a magnificent mountain range or 
grove of trees or thundering water- 


fall. It occurs to me that Mr. Lynes 


isn’t looking quite closely enough at 
the “sights” he sees. 

Mariko Chu-Lynn 

Atlanta, Georgia 


After reading Russell Lynes’s com- 
ments in “Going Places Again” I was 
a little confused about exactly what 
he meant by his comparison of sight- 
seeing and place-going. Then I read 
Francoise Sagan’s lyrical reminis- 
cence of Srinagar in the same issue, 
and it all became crystal clear. Surely 
Sagan’s experience is the epitome of 
what Mr. Lynes was describing. Since 
then, Sagan’s haunting experience 
has come to mind time and again. 


_ What captivating writing and what a 


lovely counterpoint to Mr. Lynes’s 

more practical analysis. Each added 
to the issue—thank you. 

Michael Ronovich 

Baltimore, Maryland 
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about certai 
French women 
is oftena : 
little something 
by Caron. 


In 1919, a little 
something called 
Tabac Blond 

swept through Paris 
capturing its most 


ddventurous women. 


’ 


Today, Parfums Caron >, 
intrigues not only 

the women of Paris, 

but the beautiful 

women of the world, 

with Bellodgia, 

Fleurs de Rocaille, 

Nuit de Noel 

and the latest little 
something by Caron, 


Nocturnes. 


BULLOCK'S 
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The Architects of Time 














DISCOVIERY 
Stainless steel and 18 kt. gold Diving Watch: 


water resistant to 660 ft., one-way rotating bezel, locking crown and end-of-battery-life indicator. 
Five year international limited warranty. Intelligently priced. 





Also available in all 18 kt. gold or all stainless steel. 


TALLA ie {CO | 


188 NORTH CANON DRIVE 
BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90210 | 
(218) 273-6655 
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Portraits by Commission 


Shown: Portrait of Clare, collection of Mr. and Mrs. Jerry France 
Oil on canvas, life size, 41 inch circle 
Fees: 12,600/14,950/18,900 
Washington, DC 202/223-1651 
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Serapi (partial view) Sultanabad (partial view) Tabriz (partial view) 
15’x 11” circa 1860 14’ x 12’ circa 1880 215” x 13’9” circa 1890 


Antique, Semi-Antique 
& Fine New Rugs for the 
discriminating 


Offering rugs of enduring 
value and beauty has been 
our tradition for years. 


Please contact us at: 


Fred Moheban Rug (o. 


ane 295 Fifth Avenue, 6th Floor 
ae New York, N.Y. 10016 ce 

Kerman (partial view) ’ Bijar (partial view) 

11'4" x 8! circa 1880 (212) 725-2076 12'2” x 9°6" circa 1890 











, Ravar Kerman 
4 x3’ circa 1860 66” x 4'6” circa 1840 











Clearly, the lines of a classic. 


Imported from Austria, full lead hand-cut crystal by Riedel. 
Salad bowl 10” in diameter, $140. Fruit bowl 12” in diameter, $150. 
Vase 10” high, $275. Exclusively at Tiffany’s. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


NEW YORK »* FIFTH AVE. & 57TH ST. 
BEVERLY HILLS » CHICAGO +» DALLAS » HOUSTON » BOSTON + ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO 
TO ORDER CALL 800-526-0649 » ©T & CO. 1986 
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Summer is upon us, and next 
month’s Collector's Edition cele- 
brates the season with a theme of 
universal appeal—the country 
house. Among the highlights are 
Betsy and Andrew Wyeth in their 
Maine lighthouse, where they were 
visited by William F. Buckley, Jr. 
Representing England are André 
Previn, Peter Quennell and Sir 
Sacheverell Sitwell. In northern California, Herb Caen leads a 
spirited tour of the wine country. J. P. Donleavy reports from 
Scotland, and Danielle Steel Traina writes of her own Victorian 





JOHN BRYSON 


Glittering Horizons 

As antiques dealers and partners in the 
Dallas design firm of Loyd-Paxton for 
twenty-five years, Charles Paxton 
Gremillion and Loyd Ray Taylor have 
spent much of their time surrounded 
by objects of beauty. “It’s not so much 
that I want to own them in a possessive 
sense,” says Paxton, “but that I want to 
protect them. I feel Iam a caretaker for 
a while. We have our shop because we 
love beautiful things.” The same phi- 
losophy could be applied to their resi- 
dence. The designers’ dedication to the 
project necessitated nineteen months 
of preplanning. Another eleven 
months were required for renovation 
and decoration. And a computerized 
lighting system resulted in the installation of more than 
thirty-six miles of wire for “optimum visual presentation,” 
says Paxton. “We work for effect. How one piece reflects 
another is the effect of the room.” See page 108. 


Charles Paxton 
Gremillion 


DANNY TURNER 


Loyd Ray Taylor 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Senator and Mrs. Claiborne Pell 
Claiborne Pell, the senior senator from 
Rhode Island, is descended from a long 
line of public servants. His father was a 
congressman and diplomat, and five 
relatives also served in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives—includ- 
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Sen. Claiborne Pell 
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country house. In Connecticut there is novelist Evan Hunter, 
and in New England, Ada Louise Huxtable. Jacob Rothschild’s 
Corfu villa will also be featured. There is much more, of course, ° 
including Philip Johnson's reflections on the ideal country 
house. But that is next month. The merits of this issue should not 
be overlooked, particularly Kurt Vonnegut's text for the Art , 
feature. It is vintage Vonnegut. So it goes. 


ee, ees 


Editor-in-Chief 


ing George M. Dallas, who was vice- 
president under President James K. 
Polk. Senator Pell and his wife, 
Nuala—who divide their time be- 
tween a home in Georgetown and one 
in Newport that overlooks Bailey’s 
Beach—share an involvement in the 
arts as well. Mrs. Pell serves as a con- 
sultant for Christie’s, and Senator Pell 
was the principal sponsor in establishing the National En- 
dowment for the Arts and the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. His commitment to higher education re- 
sulted in the educational-opportunity grants that were 
named in his honor. All of which dovetails with Claiborne 
Pell’s concise yet all-encompassing view of his job, which 
he sums up in just seven words: “Translate ideas into 
events, to help people.” See page 120. 





Nuala Pell 


Olympian Spirit 

Although the project originated in 
Greece, it would have been judged 
Herculean in any country—involving 
the design and construction of an enor- 
mous marble-filled estate, part of 
which was built into the side of a 
mountain. Undaunted, London de- 
signer David Hicks and Athens archi- 
tect Jason Rizos informed the residence with their . 
particular expertise as well as their penchant for clarity : 
and harmony. The open floor plan echoes ancient Greek 
dwellings and has proved quite accommodating to the 





David Hicks 


continued on page 24. 
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continued from page 20 


residents’ style of entertaining, which 
can mean two hundred guests indoors 
or four hundred around the pool. Says 
Hicks: “Greek society is like Washing- 
ton, D.C. Give a dinner party and 
everyone knows. My clients prefer 
to invite everyone, so nobody is of- 
fended. And these big spaces are de- 
signed for it.” The spaces also showcase 
the furnishings—most of which were made or purchased 
in England. Hicks relied on carefully selected pieces and con- 
trasting textures to create his interiors. “I love simple things 
as long as they have good manners,” he says. See page 126. 





Jason Rizos 


Present Joys and Past Reflections 
Durdans, near Epsom Downs, is a 
country house that brims with history. 
Visited by royalty, immortalized by 
writers, the Georgian estate was de- 
scribed in 1881 by Henry James as “a 
small, so-called bachelor house of 
sporting character.” That was, how- 
ever, before owner Lord Rosebery—a 
British prime minister in the late nine- 
teenth century—added a pair of wings, 
containing thirty bedrooms, which 
were later removed by his daughter. 
Yet Lord Rosebery left a more perma- 
nent legacy—the magnificent tree-cov- 
ered landscape that has been carefully 
nurtured by the home’s present own- 
ers, Bruce and Ingrid McAlpine. The couple, dealers in 
ancient Greek, Roman and Egyptian art, have preserved 
what they call a “sense of country easiness,” while allow- 
ing the house’s eighteenth-century features and propor- 
tions to speak for themselves. See page 134. 





Ingrid McAlpine 


Showpiece 

The challenge facing Los Angeles de- 
signer Kalef Alaton was to turn an 
architecturally undistinguished New 
York apartment into a comfortable, 
distinctive space that would also rep- 
resent the spirit of his design firm. 
Alaton, however, is used to instilling 
personality in unusual spaces, as evi- 
denced by the main suites he redecorated at Caroline Hunt 
Schoellkopf’s Hotel Bel-Air. (He recently designed the in- 
teriors for Crescent Court, Mrs. Schoellkopf’s new hotel in 
Dallas.) For his Manhattan apartment, Alaton and asso- 
ciate Marjorie Shushan selected a monochromatic scheme 
that serves as a backdrop for the antiques and reinforces 


Kalef Alaton 









textural contrasts. “We basically kept this apartment as it 
was,” says the designer, “adding just enough to make it 
opulent and give it a different feeling.” See page 140. 


Gardens: 
. Taming a Wild Landscape 
In Montana’s Big Sky country, the 
blessings of nature are also accompa- 
nied by some of its burdens: the long 
rugged winters that require equally 
rugged inhabitants. Geologist Louis 
“Sam” Bibler and his wife, Jean, have 
earned their residency. They have 
even managed to improve on the spec- 
tacular Montana terrain. Six years ago 
Sam Bibler began developing fifteen 
acres facing Glacier National Park in 
northwestern Montana, above the 
town of Kalispell. Both his experience 
in Canada and the northern Rockies as 
a specialist in oil and gas exploration 
and his commitment to bringing a changing wash of color 
to the land he loves inspired the challenging task. Today 
Bibler’s unassisted labors have yielded six separate gar- 
dens, including one that contains thousands of tulips and 
daffodils, another with over two hundred fruit trees. 
Ponds that are home to exotic ducks and black swans com- 
plete the tableau. See page 146. 


JOANNE & JERRY PAVIA 





JOANNE & JERRY PAVIA 


Jean Bibler 


Along Art Déco Lines 

Telerate Systems, Neil Hirsch’s elec- 
tronic financial-information service, is 
a business perfectly suited to today’s 
technological world. But the Manhat- 
tan apartment he shares with his wife, 
Caroline—proprietor of the popular 
New York comedy cabaret bearing her 
name—harks back to the Art Déco pe- 
riod of the twenties and thirties. In the couple’s duplex 
apartment, designed by the late. Ray Gray and architect 
Robert Hogrefe, Mr. Hirsch can indulge in his dual inter- 
ests—rare Art Déco pieces and state-of-the-art gadgets. As 
a child he dismantled stereos, toasters and radios; today, a 
piano that is operated by a tape recorder coexists with 
gilded and lacquered panels by Dunand from the Norman- _ 
die and Ruhlmann end tables. The sophisticated black-and- ° 
white space was originally “a rather ordinary duplex with - 
no details,” recalls Hogrefe, who increased architectural 
interest by replacing straight edges with rounded ones. “I 
think curves make a space look softer,” says the architect. 
“They are counterpoints to the textures and reflections of 
the room.” See page 154. 
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Robert Hogrefe 





continued on page 28 
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IT ALWAYS COSTS A LITTLE MORE 
TO CULTIVATE A CERTAIN STYLE. 





18k. gold quartz men’s and ladie’s bamboo bracelet watch. Water-resistant, slim silhouette. 


The Bamboo is a watch of a class of its own. Un- 
like any other, yet instantly recognisable as an 
Audemars Piguet. 


Resulting from the challenge to unite supreme 
elegance with today’s taste for practicality, the 
Bamboo is extra-thin, yet fully water-resistant, 
elegant, yet easy to wear. A watch of distinction. 


The exclusive hand-crafted case is perfectly inte- 
grated with the fine gold stems of the delicate 
bracelet, assembled and adjusted with infinite care 
by the master-watchmakers at Audemars Piguet. 
It is gently pearl-sheened and polished three times 
over. First burnished with diamond paste, then 
fine-polished with elderberry lustre and finally 
with a soft chamois leather. No effort is spared in 
the creation of this masterpiece of harmony and 
grace. 


Like the exotic orchid, the Bamboo derives its 
essence from perfect balance of flair and dedica- 
tion. Day and night-time temperatures, nourishing 
barks and acidity of rainwater, are precisely mea- 
sured to yield a treasured prize: the brilliant blos- 
soming of the rarest of flowers. 


The craftsmen at Audemars Piguet can easily iden- 
tify with that moment of exquisite pleasure when 
the ideals and painstaking labour of months be- 
come reality before their eyes. 


And, like a certain style, that moment has no price. 
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Laeliocattleya Roseval 


Audemars Piguet 


Known only by those who know. 


Shapur 245 POST STREET » SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 + (415) 392-1200 
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OUR BEST SALESMEN ARE PEOPLE 
WHO DID y T BUY OUR PHONES. 





There's nothing like a bad 
phone to make you appreciate 
a good one. 

Maybe that’s why people 
who bought someone else's 
phones speak so fondly of 
AT&I’s. They remember our 
phones as the ones that 
didn’t break down. And never 
fell apart. As the phones 
that always sounded loud 
and clear. 

If you grew up with AT&T 
phones, you already know 
how much you can count on 
them. And if you didn't, just 
listen to what lots of people 
are Saying. 

You get what you pay for. 
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continued from page 24 


Profiles: 

Brooke Astor 

All cities have their benefactors, but 
only New York has Brooke Astor to 
champion its causes. It is an appropri- 
ate pairing—both names evoke his- 
tory, glamour, energy, substance. An 
accomplished author, inveterate trav- 
eler, voracious reader and legendary 
hostess, Mrs. Astor has found her greatest satisfaction as 
head of the Vincent Astor Foundation. Created by her late 
husband for “the alleviation of human misery,” the foun- 
dation really came into its own in 1960, when Mrs. Astor 
took over the presidency. Since that time she has person- 
ally overseen all Astor Foundation grants. Those benefit- 
ing from her bequests have ranged from inner-city 
neighborhoods to museums, zoos and her current pet 
project, the New York Public Library. All are fueled by 
her philanthropic quest to “participate in the happiness 
of others.” To profile the multifaceted Brooke Astor we 
turned to another accomplished New Yorker—Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. See page 158. 


Brooke Astor 


Cottage of Vintage Delights 
“Context is everything,” says Jerry 
Leen of the décor of his Spanish-style 
guesthouse in Los Angeles. “People 
who come here are intrigued by the 
objects because there is no pretense.” 
Leen, a Los Angeles designer and anti- 
quarian in partnership with Leo Den- 
nis, is known for his discriminating 
eye and compositional flair. “I can walk into an antiques 
shop, glance around, and in an instant spot something that 
has a special spirit, a distinction,” he has said. By keeping 
the background purposefully subdued, Leen allowed each 
object in his home to make its own statement. “It’s like 
going into a garden and seeing something fragile, like a 
narcissus, and next to it a cactus or a succulent that has 
bravado and virility and strength,” he remarks. “Every 
piece has its own magic.” See page 176. 


Jerry Leen 


Polished Simplicity 

A love of travel has been a recurring 
theme in the lives of Betty and Regi- 
nald del Valle Grady, one apparent in 
their Hillsborough, California home 
designed by Anthony Hail. Betty 
Grady requested interiors that were 
spare and easy to maintain. “She didn’t 
want to be saddled with a house that 
takes a lot of attention to detail,” recalls the designer, who 
has worked with the clients on two previous projects. “We 


Anthony Hail 
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had to get rid of a lot,” adds Hail, “but Betty was brave and _ , 
kept her word.” The remaining pieces have a distinct Ori- 
ental emphasis, reflecting the region where the couple has | 
lived—Mr. Grady is retired president of a foreign trade 
company—and traveled extensively. See page 198. 


++ The Collectors: 

An American Palette : 
An artist’s space should, by definition, . 
be filled with art. But painter James . 
Havard’s Manhattan loft—featured in 
this issue along with his studio one 
floor below—overflows with works 
created by hands other than his own. 
Indian artifacts abound, reflecting 
Havard’s part-Indian ancestry, as well as painted Ameri- 
can furniture from the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries. Yet it was not the origin of the objects that first drew 
Havard to collecting. Initially he was more attracted by a 
piece’s color and texture than by its authenticity. “When I 
started I was fairly casual about matters of quality,” the 
artist admits. ‘Of course that changed very soon. There are 
quite a few dubious pieces in two of my favorite fields, but 
I found that fakes were easy enough to spot once I taught 
myself how genuine pieces look. It’s a matter of training 
the eye and then taking the trouble to look very closely at 
whatever comes your way.” Admirers of Havard’s own 
abstract paintings can observe them more closely in the 
collections of New York’s Metropolitan and Guggenheim 
museums. See page 204. 


James Havard 


Evergreen Plantation 

Harold and Matilda Stream’s Ever- 
green Plantation, on the Mississippi 
River near New Orleans, is an elegant 
and authentic testament to America’s 
antebellum past. Built circa 1830, the 
classically inspired plantation house 
and its surrounding outbuildings on 
2,500 acres had fallen into neglect by 
1944, when it was purchased by Mrs. 
Stream’s aunt and namesake, Matilda 
Gray, who oversaw its extensive resto- 
ration. The Streams acquired Ever- 
green in 1971 and have run it as a 
working plantation ever since, al-° 


ones 


Matilda Stream 

’ Paris, New Orleans and Beverly Hills 
takes them away from Evergreen for most of the year. 
Nevertheless, the Streams welcome the plantation’s slower 
pace, and when the couple passes through Evergreen’s 
gates they say they “breathe a sigh of contentment as the 
past takes over.” See page 212.0 








though their frequent travel between’ _ 





WHY YOU SHOULD CONSIDER 
SPENDING $1,000 FOR ANEW 
FISHER HIGH FIDELITY VIDEO RECORDER. 


INTRODUCING THE NEWEST FISHER VHS HIGH FIDELITY STEREO RECORDER. 









First, consider this. For“off the air" 
recording, the first job of a video recorder 
is to capture the broadcast signal and 
hold it firmly in place. 

That's why you need the Quartz 
Synthesized Digital Stereo Tuner in the 
new Fisher F'VH-960 Video Recorder 
Its state-of-the-art tuner circuitry is practi- 
cally identical to the tuner in our $1,000 
High Fidelity Television Receiver 
And it's based on the advanced 
technology in our top-end 
FM stereo audio tuners. 

The FVH-960 tuner 
“locks in’ each broadcast 
signal, producing audio 
and video quality that's 
significantly better than 
conventional analog 
tuning systems. 

Digital tuning also lets you 
randomly select any of 140 channels 
for recording or viewing. Just push 
buttons 2 and 8, for example, and 
you re recording or watching channel 
28. Of course, you can even record 
a program on any channel for later 
viewing while watching another 
channel. And the 140-channel FVH-960 
is cable ready,* so you can record or 
watch most cable channels with full 
remote control and without renting 
a cable box. 


HQ VIDEO RECORDING 
CIRCUITRY 


The FVH-960 is equipped with HQ 
circuitry which represents the latest 
advance in video technology It pro- 
vides increased white clip level which 
results in sharper picture outlines and 
overall improvement in picture quality. 


Now that we've considered your 
eyes, let's consider your ears. The new 
Fisher High Fidelity Video Recorder 
is unsurpassed in that area, too. 

First, the frequency response is 
incredibly flat from 20-20,000 cycles. 
Second, the dynamic range is better 
than 80 db. And, third, the signal:to- * 
noise ratio exceeds 80 db. Which all 
means that this Fisher video recorder 
delivers sound so clear so clean and 


so accurate that it can be the highest 
quality audio sound you have ever 
heard. Just push a button to record up 
to eight hours of your favorite music, 
all ona single tape cartridge. 




















Stereo television broad- 
casting with MTS stereo sound is 
now a reality That's why the new Fisher 
FVH-960 has a built-in MTS stereo de- 
coder So you can watch, record and 
playback stereo shows in stereo. Stereo 
sound brings a new dimension and en- 
joyment in television. Every program is 
more entertaining with stereo sound. 


UPGRADING YOUR TV 


If you have recently purchased a 
stereo television, like a Fisher High 
Fidelity Television Monitor Receiver the 
Fisher Hi-Fi Stereo Video Recorder is 
the perfect companion. 

Even if your television receiver isnt 
stereo. You can still hear and watch and 
enjoy the excitement of TV programs 
that are broadcast in stereo. Or watch a 
videotaped movie that's recorded in 
stereo. You just hook up the Fisher 
F'VH-960 Video Recorder to your stereo 
audio system and your current TV be- 
comes part of a stereo television system. 
You can watch and enjoy all stereo tele- 
vision broadcasts in stereo. 


6 HEADS 
The FVH-960 has 6 heads—4 video 
and 2 VHS Hi-Fi. The result: superior 


*Some cable companies ‘scramble’ pay cable progra 


recording and playback of picture 
and sound with 
excellent stil or 
slow motion. 

With the new 
F'VH-960, you are 


A builtin microcomputer 
automatically 


records up to nine different shows, on 
nine different channels, at nine different 
times, over a two-week period. 

The Fisher High Fidelity Video 
Recorder is ideal for use in a Fisher 
Audio/Video System or with any of 
Fisher's high fidelity audio component 
systems and television receivers. 

All things considered, at $1,000, the 
Fisher High Fidelity Video Recorder just 
might seem a small price to pay for so 
much perfection 





cable company ‘scrambles’ certain channels you w1 
cable company supplied decoder box.Consult your cable company 
about proper installation 





FISHER 





in control even when you're not at home. 





Jean Lariviére 
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Discover the art of travel at the Louis Vuitton stores in North America. 
A New York, 57th Street and at Macy’s Herald Square « Manhasset, The Americana Shopping Center 
v The Mall at Short Hills N.J. « Boston, Copley Place « Washington D.C., 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
= Atlanta, Lenox Square « Palm Beach, Worth Avenue « Bal Harbour Shops « St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands 
Houston, Galleria II « Dallas, Galleria « Chicago, Water Tower Place and at Marshall Field’s State Street « Minneapolis, at Dayton’s 700 on the Mall 
uv Beverly Hills, Rodeo Collection + Palm Springs, The Courtyard + San Francisco, Sutter Street 
= Honolulu, Ala Moana Center and Royal Hawaiian Center + Canada, Toronto, 110 Bloor Street W. 














VW Some people have a talent for 


travel. They look upon travelling as a fine art. 
These true connoisseurs require the best. It 
is for them that the Louis Vuitton craftsmen 
create luggage and perpetuate the tradition of 
custom-made pieces. 
These skilled artisans ensure that each 
trunk, suitcase and bag, be it of the classic 


Monogram Line or the new Challenge Line 
bears the Louis Vuitton stamp of strength, 
durability and refinement. 

They meticulously select their materials 
and authenticate their work with the re- 
nowned initials. 

The Louis Vuitton concept of luggage is 
unique. It has been maintained since 1854. 


LOUIS VUITTON 


MALLETIER A PARIS 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1854 
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Louis Vuitton Cup, Challenger Races for the America’s Cup: Newport 83, Perth 1986/87 
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aye vag! -.’ |many places of startling beauty. But none 
okt is more beautiful than the island of Maui. 
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Fe than compete with the island’s ambiance. 


" a Where tranquil forests and coast- 
ag lines stand in testament to nature’s divinity 
And where only the floral-bathed 
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Eljer presents exciting new concepts 
in contemporary baths from 
seven leading international designers. 
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The designs are theirs...but the choice is yours. 


For more than 80 years, Eljer has been a respected name in quality plumbingware. 


As the bath becomes more sophisticated and elegant, Eljer has searched the world for 


designers and designs that lead the way, that set the trends rather than follow them. 


The new products and designs we present here are examples of Eljer’s emergence as the 
new style leader in fixtures and faucets for the kitchen and bath. 


Eljer commissioned seven internationally-recognized designers to create bathrooms for 
today, bathirooms that are as striking, as functional, and as full of rich Surprises as our new line 


of international fixtures. 


The result of this year-long effort is bathrooms which display a vibrant expression of 
personality and lifestyle —a far cry from the Strictly utilitarian bathrooms of yesterday. 


Exciting things are taking shape at Eljer. 


Eljer is redefining what bathroom fixtures should be, taking the ordinary and making it 
extraordinary. At the same time, Eljer is creating a renaissance in bath design on an international level. 


Some examples: Eljer’s new octagonal lavatories with integral vitreous china cascade water 
spouts. New whirlpool baths with four hydro-therapeutic jets. And newly-designed matching 


continental toilets and bidets. 


We're very excited about all of this. Once you see the shape of things to come on the following 


pages, we think you will be too. 


Meet the Eljer international design group. 


Gunther 
Krieglistein. 
Gunther is 
well Known 
throughout 
Europe for imag 
iInative and far- 
ranging plans for 
the building 
industry. He has 
created products 
exhibits and 
designs for 
numerous com 
panies, winning 
awards and 
setting new 
Standards. He is 
a sought-after 
consultant 

and known 
worldwide for 
his expertise 
in design 


Lyn Peterson and 
Kristiina Ratia. 
Designers Lyn (R), 
from New York, 
and Kristiina, 
from Finland, are 
a dynamic and 
prolific team 
Their imaginative 
interiors have 
appeared in 
House Beautiful, 
Home, House 
and Garden, and 
other publica- 
tions. In addition, 
such clients as 
Ralph Lauren 
and Marimekko 
have used their 
home furnishing 
designs 














Sophie Robert 
and Jean Michel 
Wilmotte. 
When President 
Francois 
1itterrand of 
France had his 
private apart 
ment at the 
Elysee Palace 
redecorated, 
Sophie and Jean 
Michel did the 
design work 
They've also 
done the offices 
of the French 
Ambassador in 
Washington, D.C., 
the interiors for 
the palace in 
Saudi Arabia, the 
Indian Embassy 
in Paris, the 
Brazilian 
Embassy in Cairo 
and the Merril 
Lynch offices 
in Paris 





Stephen Mead. 
Stephen special- 
izes in architec- 
tural and interior 
design. Consid- 
ered a designer's 
designer, 
Stephen served 
as Architectural! 
Editor of Better 
Homes & 
Gardens and 
contributes state- 
of-the-art Sol/u- 
tions to many 

of the home 
decorating mag- 
azines. AMOng 
his major clients 
are Boise Cas- 
cade, Georgia- 
Pacific, Maytag 
Company and 
the American 
Plywood 
Association 














Michael 
de Santis. 
Michael's work * 
appears around 
the globe—from 
the United States 
to the French 
Riviera to the 
Middle East. 
Many of his 
interiors have 
appeared on the 
covers of 
Architectural 
Digest and 
Interior Design. 
Michael has 
received many 
awards including 
the prestigious 
Hexter Award. 
He js the 
designer of the 
mode/ apartment 
at New York 
City's Trump 
Tower, WhICh is 
now receiving 
extensive 
national 
attention. 



















by de Santis. 


Michael de Santis shows 
how a bath can be a room 
of beauty and place to 
relax and be soothed. 
“When | saw Eljer’s 
bath fixture line in a new, 
muted dusty rose color, it 
evoked a feeling of soft- 
ness and tranquility. It 
was acolor, | knew, that 
would be comfortable for 
both men and women. 
“Which led me to 
design this bathroom. | 
wanted an oriental feeling, 
an environment of har- 
mony. That's why | placed 
a skylight above the bath. 
By looking through the 
skylight, you may watch 
the sky, SUN, MOON and 
Stars. The Sohji screens 
also help set the mood. 
“Underneath the 
skylight is Eljer’s 


Renaissance whirlpool, 
selected for its oversized 
width which allows one 
to luxuriate as the water 
Swirls about. 

“For lavatories, 
| chose the Helene 
Shampoo rectangulars 
and encased them ina 
white lacquer ‘floating’ 
vanity. Note the Crescendo 
faucets in clear acrylic 
with gold trim. They, too, 
give a floating feeling. 

“The Windsor water 
saver toilet and Valencia 
bidet blend well together 


and are placed side by side. 


“Today, with imagin- 
ation and the wonderful 
Eljer products available, 
the bathroom can be as 
beautiful as any room in 
the house” 
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Michael de Santis’ PIQUANT bath features 


the following Eljer products: 
Renaissance Bath. 

Helene Shampoo Lavatory. 
Windsor Toilet. 

Valencia Bidet. 

Crescendo Faucets. 
Chrysta ACCeSSOrI/es. 


Fixtures shown in Dusty Rose. 
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Michael de Santis talks about 
how he designed Jet Splash. 

“| especially envisioned 
this bath for a penthouse 
apartment, using four black 
lacquer columns on either side 
of palladian-like windows. 
Eljer’s Continenta/ bath fits in 
perfectly with the neo-classic 
looK | wanted to achieve. 

“TO carry Out this unify- 
ing theme, | placed Eljer’s new 
Romanique lavatories with 


integral spout and faucets if} 
mirrored niches, one on eags: 
side of the bath, for his and ff 
her use. ; 

“| also put Eljer’s Patrie/ 
toilet and Va/enci/a bidet sidé 
by side. On either side of the 
bath, you'll notice there are sil 
leather Cushions. Just what} 
person needs to rest, to gaZzeé 
Out the window, or to think. } 





; °For the interior designer, 
ers black and gold proa- 
(fs are bold and well 

figned, and a welcome 
Mition. They make a very 
imatic room: 


Michael de Santis’ 

JET SPLASH bathroom 
features the following 
Eljer products: 
Continental Bath 
Patrician Toilet 

Valencia E 

Romani 


Astoria Accessories 


Fixtures shown in Versailles Onyx. 
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by Robert and 
Wilmotte 


Sophie Robert and Jean 
Michel Wilmotte introduce 
Symphony. 

S.R.: ‘We have found in Eljer’s 
new color, ‘Versailles Ruby,’ 
the inspiration for the design 
of this bathroom,’ 

J.M.W.: “Versailles Ruby is a 
warm, vibrant hue. A very 
original and perfect color for 
the bathroom. Just look at this 
Renaissance whirlpool bath. 
Its deep, ruby color Says you 


can really relax here” } 
S.R.: “Just aS you can relax Ole c 
the sofa under the skylight” { 
rotunda. It is a perfect place gy 
for conversation, little secrets; 
J.M.W.: “On either side of theys: 
bath, we have the ‘lady’s’ andwiy 
‘gentleman's area with Eljer#s 
new Jonguli/ octagonal wash 
basins, delicately outlined wit 

a gold border.” 
S.R.: ‘For greater privacy, W@, 
have put the toilet and bidet 





Jind a partition. Here we 

(ve Used Eljer’s luxurious 

wt2-piece Patrician toilet and 

see tching Va/encia bidet. An 
die Ortant detail —the Patri- 
“ahs flush is nearly silent.’ 
sf .W.: “The bathroom we 

lee Created is a space 

ypl@ oted to comfort and pri- 
fey. We believe it’s a place 
Vere you can renew your- 

. §§, Physically and mentally.” 


Robert's and Wilmotte’s 
SYMPHONY bath features 
the following Eljer products: 
Renaissance Bath. 

Patrician Toilet. 

Valencia Bidet. 


‘Jonquil Octagonal Lavatory. 


Dimension Faucets. 
Grandela Water Spout. 
Chrysta Accessories 


Fixtures shown in Versailles Ruby. 








by Robert and Wilmotte. 


Sophie Robert and Jean 
Michel Wilmotte discuss 
Athena. 

J.M.W.: “The decor of 
this room is dominated 
by the opposition of 
Opaque and transparent 
materials—the natural 
and the sophisticated:’ 
S.R.: “We used glass, 
patinated metal and wood 
as Our basic decorating 
materials —taking special 
care to match the wood 
veneers of the walls to 
the Satin color of Eljer’s 
bathroom fixtures.’ 
J.M.W.: ‘In Our bathroom, 
space is divided. Double- 
sided mirrors separate 
the bathing and lavatory 
areas from the dressing 
table.’ 


S.R.: ‘In the center of the 
room is Eljer’s Continental 
Whirlpool bath. It’s quite 
a comfortable and relax- 
ing place to be in with its 
anti-sliding base and 
brushed gold grab bars:’ 
J.M.W.: “As in all the bath- 
rooms we design, we've 
isolated the Patrician toi- 
let and Valencia bidet 
from the rest of the room, 
while the Eljer Lorraine 
pedestal lavatory is in the 
center of the room, fac- 


ing a floor-to-ceiling mir- 


ror room divider." 

S.R.: “To complement 
Eljer’s new fixture designs 
and colors, we've created 
a bathroom with a warm, 
personal and contempo- 


‘ rary atmosphere. In 


France we would say a 
bathroom with ‘ambience’ 








Robert's and Wilmotte’s ATHENA bath 
features the following Eljer products: -. 


Continental Bath. 

Patrician Toilet. 

Valencia Bidet. 

Lorraine Pedestal Lavatory. 
Grandela Faucets. 

Clarisse ACCeSSOries. 


Fixtures shown in Satin. 
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by Krieg|/stein. 


TOU 


Gunther Krieglstein’s 
bath adapts to the human 
form. 

“My design is 
inspired by the human 
body, which has no sharp 
corners and is round 
everywhere. From this 
idea, | decided my bath- 
room should have no cor- 
ners either; that every- 
thing in it Should be 
round, even the bath- 
room fixtures and 
accessories. 

“That's why Eljer’s 
beautiful new Contoura 
bathroom fixtures and 
accessories fit my idea 
SO well. Each of thése 
pieces has round, sculp- 
tured shapes, accented 
by flowing art lines. 

“The Contoura two- 
piece toilet has a round 









tank with a pushbutton 
flush on top of the tank. 
A matching bidet com- 
plements it. 

“The lovely 
Contoura pedestal lava- 
tory has round faucets 
and matching ceramic 
soap dish and a toiletries 
shelf placed over the 
lavatory. Even the 
Renaissance bath fits 
nicely into a rounded 
niche—a perfect place to 
read a book, eat some 
fruit, even drink a little 
champagne. 

“In the ancient 
Roman houses, the bath- 
room WaS a Spa, a place 
to relax. But why not? 
Why shouldn't we enjoy 
the bathroom as the 
Romans? Let's do as the 
Romans did.’ 











Gunther KriegI/stein’s BLUE MOOD bath | 
features the following Eljer products: 

Renaissance Bath. 

Contoura Toi/et. 

Contoura Bidet. 

Contoura Lavatory. 

Avante Faucets. 

Contoura Accessories. 


Bath shown in Glacier Blue. 
Toilet, bidet, and lavatory available in Blue Ice. 
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Stephen Mead shows 
how Eljer’s Glacier Blue 
can unify a bathroom 
space. 

In this bathroom, 
| use color and detail to 
achieve an attractive and 
comfortable cohesiveness 
in a rather fragmented 
space. 

That's why I chose 
Eljer’s new Glacier Blue 
for the fixtures. Itisa 
classic color that does 
not intrude nor over- 
power the design, yet 
itis acolor that is strong 
enough to unify the 
bathroom 

“Eljer’s Coventry 
toilet is an elegant, new 
one-piece that features 
a slightly higher profile 
than most one-piece units 
and mates well with 
Eljer’s Va/encia bidet 


The lavatory is 
another Eljer design. The 
Reminisce is a luxuriously 
roomy 30-inch by 20-inch 
Oval in vitreous china 
lve alSo selected a new 
line of Eljer faucets, called 
Ambiance Round, which 
| find quite attractive 

ihe bath—Eliers 
Continental model—is a 
deep, restful whirlpool 
unit installed in a plat- 
form and centered under 
a fixed-glass Window 

In-all, the harmo- 
nizing effect of using’ 
color, texture and pattern 
results in a bath that 
encapsulates and encloses 
the user in a cozy, invit- 
ing atmosphere’ 









Stephen Mead’s RHAPSODY bath features thé 
following Eljer products: “= 
Continental Bath 

Coventry Toilet. 

Valencia Bidet 

Reminisce Oval Lavatory. 

Ambiance Round Faucets. 

Amente ACCeSSOFies. 


Fixtures shown in Glacier Blue. 
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Yo Elk. by Peterson and Ratia 


Why Lyn Peterson (R), 
and Kristiina Ratia chose 
a high-tech feeling for 
this bath. 


L.P: “We chose to deéco- 
rate our Eljer bath in an 
eclectic high-tech style, 
because high tech com- 
bines high style and 
technology 

K.R.: ‘In many ways this 
bath is engineered rather 
than designed. The two 
new Eljer Jasmine octag- 
Onal lavatories are sepa- 
rated by the width of the 
Nobility bath, creating 
two separate spheres of 
activity. 


Ps The Colors of the 
bath fixtures, which 
includes the Coventry 
toilet and Va/enc/a bidet, 
are sleek and achromatic 
—Eljer’s Classic Gray and 
Platinum. They're great 
decorating colors: 

K.R.: ‘A bathroom like 
this desanctifies design 
These Eljer bath fixtures and 
these surfaces— marble, 
tin, ceramic, sheet rock 
and chrome—are straight- 
forward and honest: 

L.R: ‘They all deliver as 
promised. To us, this is 
what the bath is all about 
private, personal and per- 
formance oriented. It 
WOrkKS:’ 





Peterson's and Ratia’s METRO BATH features 
the following Eljer products: 

Nobility Bath 

Coventry Toilet 

Valencia Bidet 

Jasmine Octagonal Lavatory. 

Dimension Faucets. 

Chrysta Accessories 

Bath shown in Platinum. 

Toilet, bidet, and lavatory in Classic Gray. 
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Stephen Mead reveals 
how modern materials 
suit Eljer’s Sandalwood 
bath fixtures toa“T”. 


Since | wanted to 
use Eljer’s new G/encove 
bath and wall-Surround 
system, | chose modern, 
man-made materials for 
the bathroom ’s interior 
to complement the super- 
smooth feel and look of 
this bath unit 

For the wall, | used 
a laminate which pro 
vides an easy transition 
from the bath material, 
and results in easily 
cleaned and maintainable 
wall Surfaces 


| found the sculp- 
tured, high-style shape of 
Eljer’s New Emb/em toi- 
let attractive. Its Sandal- 
wood tan color playing 
well against the dark 
brown rubber tile floor 
Ditto for Eljer’s Valencia 
bidet 

Eljer’s new and 
exciting Donegal!/ hexag- 
Onal lavatories fit in per- 
fectly, too. I’ve set two of 
them into the vanity at an 
interval that allows two 
people to use the space 
without congestion. 

“Overall, | believe 

the color scheme results 
ina comfortable, upbeat 
atmosphere for an on- 
the-go couple needing 
space to spread out in 
a visually stimulating 
bathroom: 


Stephen Mead’s TAOS BATH features 

the following Eljer products: 

Glencove Bath and 
Wal/l-Surround System 

New Emblem Toilet 

Valencia Bidet. 

Donegal Lavatory. 

Orleans Faucets. 

Clarisse ACCeSSOTri/es. 

Fixtures shown in Sandalwood. 
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ljer presents bathroom accessories 
ith an international difference. 
atch the exciting look in our five new lines of bathroom accessories. There's an international 


vor to help set off the daring look of Eljer’s new bathroom fixtures and faucets. Fashioned 
9m chrome, gold plate, crystal and porcelain, each is designed to match every designer's 


























‘eam perfectly. See them all at an Eljer showroom soon. 


‘Astoria Series 
Gold striping on ceramic, 
»with gleaming gold metal 
On Surrounds and bars, 
creates a fantasy look of 
high style. Flowing curves 
Narmonize with almost 
any. bath decorating idea. 
Ceramic in onyx, ruby or 
white. 





Clarisse Series 
Clear acrylic and gold 
-saccents glisten and spar- 

}Kle throughout this line. 
Clarisse makes a rich 
and beautiful statement 
anywhere it’s used. In 
)gold and clear acrylic or 
»chrome and clear acrylic. 





Chrysta Series 

Swirling crystal accents 
capture the light and 
reflect the rich look of 
these accessories. In 
crystal with gold or crys- 
tal with chrome. 


Contoura Series 

Made from the same por- 
celain, andinthe same art 
deco style as Eljer’s new 
Contoura line of bath- 
room fixtures, these 
accessories are match- 
less. In Blue Ice. 









Amente Series 
No mistaking what this 
gleaming line of accesso- 
ries says. Every inch 
reflects a bold, opulent 
look and makes any 
designer scheme look 
fabulously rich. In combi- 
nation chrome and brass. 








in the world are Eljer’s. 


eats ueebeiese of 


Some of the most exciting faucet 





rat: 
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Where else in the world can you find faucets with a look like these? Only from Eljer, the 
maker who has exciting new ideas coming from all over the globe. Like the faucets shown here, 
some with curves as gentle as the moon's. See for yourself. Look at all of Our new Eljer 





faucets in an Eljer sShoOWroom soon. 


Grandela 

A unique cascade water- 
fall spout highlights the 
Grandela lavatory faucet. 
Companion fittings for 
bath, shower and bidet 
are available. These fau- 
cets come in ruby, black 
or white with distinctive 
gold stripes. Or in plati- 
num gray with chrome 
stripes. Faucets are 
available with gold satin, 
all-chrome satin or 
polished gold handles. 


Orleans 


This faucet line provides 
a subtle yet elegant hint 
of tradition in its attrac- 
tive cross handle design 
A variety of dazzling fin- 
ishes provide a touch of 
contemporary style to the 


cross handle design 
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Dimension 

Form and function com- 
bine in the attractive cer- 
vical handles of the 
Dimension faucet line. A 
selection of attractive fin- 
ishes allows you to com- 
plement your bath fixtures 
to suit your style. 
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wvante 

ne flavor of European 
iyling is yours with 
vante. The line offers a 
‘noice of traditional 
‘idespread or single hole 
1OuNnt lavatory faucets, 
arome or polished brass 
nishes and optional 
thite or black 

varble handles. 


Crescendo 
A crystal remembrance 
of days gone by, simple 
graceful styling is the 
mark of this traditions 
style faucet line pti 
brown or white o 
>and chrome or go 


Unmistakably contempo 
rary, the ©) 
bines sculptu 


Ambiance 

A stunning interpretation 
of the Ambiance line is 
achieved with an oval 
shaped handle. Two-tone 
finishes are available, 
chrome with brass 
accents and brass with 
chrome accents. Optional 
round or oval handles. 














Eljer offers a complete portfolio of these designs plus a 
variety of adaptations...to fit your bath dimensions. 





The ideas shown here can be a Starting point for your own bathroom planning. 
In fact, to help you do just that, Eljer has developed a series of brochures with 
hints on taking the exquisite styling of these rooms and applying them to your own needs. 
There are model numbers of each of the Eljer bath fixtures in the plan, plus model 
numbers and descriptions of the Eljer faucets and accessories used. Featured is an alternate 
list of building materials and decorating items for more practical sizes and budgets. 
For a complete set of brochures, send $5.00 to Eljer, Three Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15222. You'll get additional advice on bath design from some of the world’s top designers, 
and have it right at your fingertips. You'll also see how Eljer’s exciting new products 
and colors can give you a stylish bathroom for the eighties and beyond. 
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SieMatic 








Sherine meee: 


Kitchen Interior Design 


Want a surprise? SieMatic has turned polyester into a wonderful, totally 
modern idea in kitchen interior design. 

Captured in a beautiful instance of a deep gloss surface that almost glows 
on its own. 

Our 9009 PR. It has just the right look for modern living. 

With seamless surfaces. And gently rounded edges and flowing corners. 

Ask your interior designer or architect about the 9009 PR and the other 
SieMatic kitchen interior designs in traditional, contemporary and thoroughly 
modern stylings. 
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Authenticity and Imagination in Eighteenth-Century Restorations 


DERRY MOORE 
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“DEAR BOY,” SAID John Fowler, “either 


you or I leave this house, never to ~ 


return.” It was my first encounter 
with perhaps the greatest English 
decorator of the century, but thank 
goodness it was not to be the last. De- 
spite this unpromising beginning in 
the saloon at Clandon Park, we be- 
came firm friends, and I look back on 


ee 


FT 


what I learned from him not only 
with gratitude but with a keen sense 
of loss at the laughs we had and the 
fun he brought to every aspect of 
“desecration” —as a mutual friend in- 
sisted on calling it. 

That first confrontation at Clandon, 
however, remains in my mind as 
a classic instance of our changing 
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tor: Gervase Jackson-Stops, architectural advisor to the National Trust in England, served as guest curator of the National Gal- 
lery’s “Treasure Houses of Britain” exhibition in Washington. above: The saloon at Clandon Park in Surrey, with its exuberant Baroque 
plasterwork, was restored by John Fowler, incorporating original colors with later elements such as draperies and furniture. 


continued on page 38 
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BAUME & MERCIER 


els iS 
avant-garde” 





Enduring beauty and always-new look. 


Baume & Mercier has created these ultra-thin quartz watches for 
discriminating men and women. The case and integral bracelet combine the 
luxury of 18K gold with the highly polished lustre of super-hard, 
scratch-resistant Tungsten Carbide. Water-resistant to 99 feet, they are 
unique in jewelry watch design and space-age technology. 
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SHREVE & CO. 


JEWELERS SINCE 1852 
SAN FRANCISCO 


J.B. HUDSON, Minneapolis, St. Paul—CHARLES W. WARREN, Detroit—JESSOPS, San Diego — C.D. PEACOCK, Chicago—J.£. CALDWELL CO., Philadelphia, Washington, D.C. 
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Beauty and comfort that last. 


Brown Jordan furniture is obviously beautiful, obviously comfortable. What may not be so obvious 
is that it also is built to last. The frames are exceptionally strong — made of heli-arc welded, rust- 
proof heavy-gauge aluminum, reinforced at stress points. Our UltraFuse’ finish can withstand the 
roughest weather and wear. Seating materials are equally durable — weather resistant outdoor 
Ba fabrics, vinyl straps or custom-fitted cushions. Everything is meticulously crafted for added value 
5. and lasting beauty — for years. 


Se ae Brown Jordan 


Write for free brachure or send Nem Cola Longer Mleeoley catalog with a broad‘range of Brown ere furniture. Brown Jordan, Dept. EY043, 
P.O. Box 5688, El Monte, CA 91734. Showrooms: Atlanta « Chicago * Costa Mesa * Dallas + High Point + Los Angeles * Miami 
New York City » San Francisco * Seattle « Washington D.C. «+ Amsterdam + Geneva + Hong Kong * Karlsruhe * Nicosia * Sydney 





> JEWELERS SINCE 1852 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Authenticity and Imagination in Eighteenth-Century Restorations 


continued from page 34 
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ABOVE: David Mlinaric assisted the National Trust with the restora- 
tion of Beningbrough Hall, near York. Before work began, pilasters 
had been marbled and their capitals painted gold. RIGHT: Jackson- 
Stops’s own house provided valuable experience with 18th-century 
color schemes. Rococo plasterwork depicts signs of the zodiac. 


attitudes to historic buildings and 
their presentation in the twentieth 
century. Raw and inexperienced, I 
had joined the National Trust in 1970 
after a spell at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, convinced that furniture in 
an eighteenth-century house should 
be placed around the walls, that the 
“lived-in” look was a mistake—and 
that authenticity was everything. 

Had I stopped to think, I would 
have realized that Clandon Park pre- 
sented very different problems. This 
splendid early Georgian house near 
Guildford in Surrey, designed by the 
Venetian architect Giacomo Leoni, 
had been virtually emptied of its 
original contents, and although the 
Trust had inherited an important col- 
lection of furniture from Mrs. Han- 
nah Gubbay, the pieces were too 
small in scale and too “pretty” in 
character to fit happily into these 
echoing Palladian interiors. 





As usual, John Fowler’s compro- 
mise between authenticity and 
imagination was the best course to 
take. Mrs. Gubbay’s Chinese Export 
birds on Rococo brackets, her walnut 
torchéres and lacquer chairs, looked 
splendid crowded into the smaller in- 
teriors on the ground floor, while the 
grander set pieces, including the hall 
and saloon, could afford to be more 
sparsely arranged. 

I regard the saloon at Clandon as 
one of John’s greatest triumphs. 
When the Trust inherited the house 
the saloon was painted a frigid white, 
like the adjoining hall, but compari- 
son with other Palladian buildings 
suggested that there should have 
been a vivid contrast between the 
two. The restrained architectural 
decoration usually found in the en- 
trance hall of an English country 
house provides a transition from 
exterior to interior, while the rich, 





strong colors of the saloon beyond 
come as a prelude to the wallpapers, 
silk damasks and still more elaborate 
furnishing of the rooms that follow. 
The removal of several layers of paint 
from the saloon ceiling revealed the 
blue and ocher distemper colors 
which can now be seen and which 
I believe to be original. 

The walls of the saloon were 
painted in oil rather than distemper, 
and as the upper layers were almost 
impossible to remove satisfactorily, 
John painted them to match the dark 
blues discovered below, with the 
doorcases and dado rail in their 
original biscuit and stone whites. The 


magnificent plaster overmaniels | 
were marbled to match the Carrara — 


and porto venere chimneypieces and 
hearths, and although no traces of 
their original appearance survived, 
this finishing touch brought all the 
strands together in a remarkable way. 


continued on page 42 
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‘The Treasure of the Sierra Madre’ has not abided all these 
years simply because it was an adventure movie. It focused on 
a bigger issue—the possibilities of life. 

I always look for substance in everything. I choose the 
Gold MasterCarde because it widens my possibilities with 
universal acceptance and recognizes my needs and success 
with a substantial credit line. 

The Gold MasterCard gives me definite advantages in 


directing my biggest film of all... my life. Which at times, 
quite frankly, can run like a movie. 
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Authenticity and Imagination in Eighteenth-Century Restorations 
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A purist might well have removed 
the Mortlake tapestries, introduced at 
Clandon in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, or the curtains made by Pamela, 
Lady Onslow, in the 1950s out of old 
army blankets dyed red. But these 
were quite rightly kept as part of the 
continuing history of the house, in 
no way interfering with the magnifi- 
cence of Leoni’s original conception. 

I have always thought that there 
are strong parallels between the res- 
toration of historic interiors and the 
increasingly popular performance of 
music on authentic instruments. In 
neither area can we believe in claims 
to total accuracy, for despite all the 
scientific aids available today, the in- 
terpretation of evidence is still going 
to be very much our own: a 1980s 
response to the past. Taste and wide- 
ranging knowledge are still essential 
in our approach to painting tech- 
niques as well as to colors themselves. 

David Mlinaric’s training in ar- 
chitecture, and his feeling for the 
balance of textures in the English 
country house, have made him the 
leading decorator in this field since 
John Fowler’s death. He was the ob- 
vious choice to help the National 
Trust with our restoration of Bening- 
brough Hall near York in 1978, with 
Ian Bristow giving specialist advice 
on paint colors. 

Far less evidence survived there 
than at Clandon, for Lord and Lady 
Chesterfield, who had acquired the 
house in 1917, had stripped most of 
the paneled rooms, and even those 
that were painted bore few signs of 
previous color schemes. The splendid 
two-story hall was one of the biggest 
challenges: Covered in a uniform 
cream color, with the Corinthian pi- 
lasters badly marbled in brown and 
their capitals picked out in gold 
paint, it looked like the ballroom of 
a second-rate hotel. 

To begin, the modern wooden 
floor was laid with stone flags, replac- 
ing the original ones. It was then 
found that the tall pedestals of the 
pilasters were made of carved York 
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The window drapery at Nostell Priory in Yorkshire was recreated from Chippendale’s 
design. To complement the room, the color matchés a faded sample of the original material. 


stone, evidently never intended to be 
painted. These elements dictated the 
subtle variations in stone colors used 
for the rest of the room. The recap- 
tured nobility of the design, by an 
obscure Yorkshire joiner-architect 
named William Thornton, now pro- 
vides a worthy background to the 
Baroque portraits on loan from the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

More valuable experience in the 
handling of eighteenth-century color 
schemes came with the restoration of 
my own house in Northamptonshire, 
a belvedere-cum-banqueting house 
built by the second earl of Halifax in 
the 1750s to accompany a menagerie 
of rare animals kept for the entertain- 
ment of his guests. The wonderful 
Rococo plasterwork incorporating 
the signs of the zodiac was in an ap- 
palling state, and half of it had to be 
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recreated from old photographs— 
and a little imagination—by an old 
friend, Christopher Hobbs. Where 
the old plaster remained intact, how- 
ever, it was clearly picked out in a 
pink and gray color scheme, much 
darkened by dirt and woodsmoke. 
Analysis by Ian Bristow, using the 
National Gallery’s microscope, sug- 
gested that the original layer was a 
uniform stone color, with the pink 
and gray following slightly later. 
One very important feature of the 
decoration was the use of oil rather 
than emulsion (or plastic-based) 
paint. I have always felt that emul- | 


_ sions should be banned from historic ~ 


buildings, for they give a totally 
dense and even coat, not only impos- 
sible to achieve in the eighteenth 
century, but undesirable in that 
they allow no real depth of tone. The 


continued on page 46 
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At Piaget, we are obsessed with 
perfection. 
Every Piaget watch is assembled, by _ 
hand, by craftsmen who use the same 
skills, and often the same tools, 
which their fathers before them, and 
their fathers before them used. 

(The case of every Piaget is pains- 4 
takingly carved from a solid block i 
of 18-karat gold and polished, honed, and 
polished again until the subtle patina 
and delicate thinness for which we 
are famous are attained. All by hand). 

Each link of the bracelet is carved 
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from a solid bar of gold, and individually 
assembled. Again, by hand. 

Every Piaget watch is the inspira- 
tion of a master designer whose consum- 
ing passion is to create a work of art. 
| (A classic, enduring beauty which 
= transcends “fashion” is the essence of the 
Piaget mystique). 

Is our approach to making watches 
obsessive? 

Of course it is. 

How else can we create something 
which nobody else in the world can 
create? 
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appearance of one color showing 
through another was something the 
Georgians had to live with, and they 
made a virtue of it. 

In my own room, the technique 
used was simplicity itself, with the 
pink and gray applied ina single thin 
layer over a white undercoat. When 
viewed from close range, the brush- 
strokes can easily be seen, but they 
are not “dragged” or stippled (as 


with Thomas Chippendale’s contem- , 
porary lacquer furniture. 

The other lesson to be learned from 
Nostell was the fullness of eigh-. 
teenth-century drapery. Chippen- i 
dale’s detailed bills for the bed and: | 
window draperies survived, and ex- 
actly the same amounts of material, - 
lining and fringe were used for the, 
modern reconstruction. In place of. 
the skimpy draperies found in so. 





I have always thought 
that there are strong parallels 
between the restoration of historic interiors 
and the performance of music on 
authentic instruments. 





would become popular in the early 


nineteenth century), merely applied 
in a wash technique as evenly as pos- 
sible. From a distance, the walls thus 
have the depth of field of a frescoed 
salone in one of Palladio’s villas—an 
appropriate parallel given the Palla- 
dian nature of the house. 

As with paint colors, I do not be- 
lieve that a wholly archaeological 
approach to restoring textiles is nec- 
essarily right for a historic house. It 
serves no real purpose to introduce 
brilliant new colors, however authen- 
tic, if the furniture, pictures and other 
contents of the room have faded over 
the years and will look uncomfort- 
ably out of key. 

The chintz for Robert Adam’s state 
dressing room at Nostell Priory in 
Yorkshire, recently made by Tom 
Helme and John Sutcliffe working 
under David Mlinaric’s direction, has 
a tobacco-colored ground based on 
the present appearance of a small 
sample found by the National Trust. 


Had the complicated design of flow- ° 


ers, leaves, ribbons and insects been 
painted on a white material (as may 
originally have been the case), the 
fabric would have fought both with 
the faded Chinese wallpaper and 


many other “restorations” and par- 
ticularly popular in America, the 
great swags of material possess an 
architectural solidity that is per- 
fectly suited to the magnificence of 
their surroundings. 

The challenge constantly presented 


_ by the display of historic houses 


grows stronger and more fascinat- 
ing as our knowledge of the past in- 
creases. One of the most interesting 
aspects of the “Treasure Houses of 
Britain” exhibition in Washington 
was the opportunity it gave me (with 
the American National Gallery’s bril- 
liant designers, Gaillard Ravenel and 
Mark Leithauser) to experiment with 
historic paint colors and textures, 
floorcoverings and hand-blocked 
wallpapers, so as to strike the right 
note for the right date of each room. 

While issues are rarely so clear-cut 
in the real world of the English coun- 
try house, where pieces representing 
five hundred years of family history ° 
can be gathered in the same room, ° 
I have returned to my work at the 
National Trust with a determina- 
tion to see Britain’s great heritage of 
historic buildings not just better pre- 
served but better presented in the 
years that lie ahead. 0 
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Every one of these rare, 


historic re-creations is dramatically different 
in size, shape and decoration. 


The Victoria & Albert Museum 


From the world’s foremost 
museum of decorative arts... 
exquisite little teapots 

that reflect the most treasured 
porcelain styles of all time. 


Only the Victoria & Albert in London has 
a collection of porcelain teapots like this! 
And for the very first time in its history, 
the Museum has issued a collection of 
authentic re-creations from its irreplace- 
able treasury. 

Each of the twelve originals selected for 
this collection by the Victoria & Albert’s 
Own curators was made and decorated by 
hand a hundred years or more ago—at a 


specific factory or in a particular region of 
the world which strongly influenced the 
artistic development of porcelain. 

Yet, as important as this collection is 
historically, its remarkable charm and 
beauty are even more outstanding. 

For these are truly captivating little tea- 
pots, wonderfully varied in size and shape 
as well as in decoration. Each one is de- 
lightfully different from all the others 
because they represent the height of por- 
celain artistry from China, Japan, Ger 
many, Italy and France as well as England. 

There is, for instance, a Flemish beauty 
from the famous Tournay factory, founded 
in 1751 under privilege from the Empress 
Maria Theresa. And a lavishly decorated 
teapot—rich with 24 karat gold and co- 
balt blue —re-creating an original in the 





ornate Imari style from the famous Ger- | 


man house of Meissen. 


There’s also a characteristic Chinese | 
teapot from Jingdezhen, site of the most} 
famous porcelain kilns in China. The Chi-| 
nese influence is clearly seen in the Ori-) 
ental figures decorating a teapot created | 
by Worcester, for many years the most| 
prolific producer of English porcelain. ~ | 

The variety goes on. An 18th-century! 
French teapot from Mennecy in the Vin-| 
cennes style. An exquisite Venetian teapot, | 
decorated in rich Italian rococo fashion. | 

These are all full-scale re-creations of| 
some of the most beautiful teapots ever} 
made—most of the treasured originals 
created in the 18th century, when tea was| 
an expensive luxury and therefore small} 
but exquisite teapots like these graced} 
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only the tables of the very affluent. 

Now, this one-of-a-kind collection can 
grace your home, adding a lovely touch of 
tradition wherever you display it. You 
might even—on occasion—bring that 
tradition to life by actually using these 
beautiful imported teapots on your table. 

‘The price of each exacting re-creation 
is just $34.50, payable in convenient 
monthly installments. You will receive 
your teapots at the rate of one every other 
month. You will also receive a Certificate 
of Authenticity, and a detailed description 
of each original, with an explanation of its 
importance to the history of porcelain. 

However, the collection will be individ- 
ually crafted only for collectors who enter 
subscriptions promptly. Therefore, please 
mail your application by May 31, 1986. 
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Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my subscription for The Victoria & Albert Museum Porcelain Teapot Collection, 
with each of the twelve teapots a re-creation of a historic teapot in the Museum collection. 

I need send no payment now. My teapots will be sent to me at the rate of one every other 
month, and I will be billed for each one in two monthly installments of $17.25* each, with the 
first payment due before the teapot is sent to me. 


*Plus my state sales tax and 
a total of $1.50 for shipping and handling 
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THERE IS A TRUISM ABOUT MANNERS that can be stated didacti- 
cally: Each generation believes that the manners of the 
generation that follows it have gone to hell in a basket. 

Some years ago when my son was about ten, his grand- 
mother was visiting us; when she came into the living 
room, he stayed where he was sprawled. “On your feet!’’ I 
said. “Don’t you stand when a lady comes into the room?” 
He looked surprised, got up, and quietly said, “You never 
told me that.” I probably hadn’t. It was a gesture so auto- 
matic in my upbringing that I took it for granted as some- 
thing any gentleman (which by my definition meant any 
male beyond the age of six) did by instinct. If it was a 
lesson to my son, it was a rebuke to me. It told me that I 
had not only been remiss but old-fashioned to boot. That 
was nearly forty years ago. 

We live in a time, as no one needs to be reminded, of 
informality—in clothes, in houses, in how we eat and in 
the language of conversation—and our style has its own 
characteristic manners. Manners change (some would say 
disintegrate) slowly, and our changes have been speeded 
up by the imposition of technology on our ways of living, 
of traveling and amusing ourselves—indeed, of getting 
through the day from radio alarm to lights out. 

Technology, it might be said, by providing machines to 
do what used to be done by hand (mostly by servants or, 
where I come from, “help”), has complicated our lives in 
as many ways as it has simplified and enriched them. I am 
not suggesting that we turn the electric clock back or dis- 
card digital watches (which are harder to read than dials 
with hands), but in committing ourselves to machine con- 
trol we have sacrificed many of the pleasures of self-con- 
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“Etiquette, I believe, was invented to keep people from making 
fools of themselves,” says Russell Lynes, whose observations on 
how manners change are documented by the humorists of each era. 
ABOVE LEFT: “At the Opera. He fails to take a friendly interest in the 
great composers” (1899), by Charles Dana Gibson, shows one social 
faux pas. BELOW: The popularity of train travel in the 1850s gave 
Honoré Daumier the premise for “An Agreeable Companion.” 





trol—of manners, if you wish. For example, when you 
drop a quarter in the “exact change” receptacle at a toll- 
booth, a machine lights up with “Thank you”; your dash- 
board talks to you (“Who asked your opinion?” I want to - 
know) and soon I expect so will your bathtub (“Turn me - 
off, dear, I’m about to run over’’). Maybe yours does already. 

Everyone today is “dear” or “darling” or “old man” or 


continued on page 54 
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C. Bracelet $15,000. 
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Here are ten extraordinary designs 
from The Diamond Eloquence Collection. Which, 
in its entirety, is over 50 classically simple, 
eternally elegant creations that whisper style 
as timeless as forever, for every hour of the 
day. Each presenting truly fine diamonds. 
Quality diamonds with four distinguishing 
characteristics that define their exceptional fire, 
sparkle and scintillation. The 4@’s: Cut, Color, 
Clarity and Carat-weight. 

Words and pictures can only begin to 
describe jewelry like this. To fully appreciate 
the statement they make, they must be seen. 
Only at fine jewelers. For the jeweler nearest 
you and for full-color brochures, call The 
Diamond Information Center at 212-708-5455. 
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continued from page 50 


“fella” or ‘““pal’’ on immediate acquaintance, and nobody 
has a last name (“Fred, this is Russ’’). | am Russ to people 
who don’t know me, to the chairman of the board (never 
mind which board) just as to the plumber who calls to say 
that he can’t come today to stop the flood in the cellar after 
all, maybe tomorrow. (George M. Cohan, the great song- 
and-dance man of the 1920s, used to say, “I don’t care 
what they call me, so long as they mention my name.” He 
didn’t mean “George.”) 

Now and then someone I have just met, avoiding false 
coziness, calls me “Mr. Lynes.” I am as astonished as I am 
pleased, but it’s my age and white hair that evokes it. I 
think of a story told by Dame May Whitty, the distin- 
guished actress, who was in a London shop and was being 
waited on by an uppity salesgirl (there are two words that 
have vanished) who was offhand and rude. Dame May, 
piqued, said, “I suppose you know who I am,” and the 
clerk replied, “Certainly.” To which the actress said, “I 
suppose you think you're as good as I am,” and the girl 
said, “Of course.” “Then why,” Dame May said, “can’t you 
be civil to your equals?” 

Civility is, of course, the root and branch of manners 
(etiquette is something else), and the nature of civility, or 
what is considered civil, changes as styles of living change, 
but not necessarily at the same rate. Manners are essen- 
tially the expression of goodwill as much as they are “the 
custom of the country,” to use Edith Wharton’s words. 
Occasionally in New York I have seen a boy stand to give 
an elderly lady or a young woman with a baby a seat on a 
bus. I haven’t seen it often. Once, when I got up in a sub- 
way to give a woman of my vintage a seat, a girl grabbed it 
before the woman could get there. The man I was sitting 
next to said, “It takes all kinds.” 

Manners, or lack of them, apply equally to all kinds, and 
that, I am sure, has always been true—no worse or better 
today than a century or ten centuries ago, though as cus- 
toms and costumes have changed so have styles of man- 
ners. We think of ourselves as members of a classless 
society or as a middle-class society, and by contrast with 
many societies we are justified in so believing. We believe, 
or profess to, that ours is a society of equal opportunity, 
and if that is not a fact it is at least a hope and a goal. It has 
not always been thus, and this brings me to the distinction 
between etiquette and manners, or to put it another way, 
between form and substance. 

Changes in style bring changes in the external forms of 
manners, not changes in their content. A formal style, for 
example, brings with it rigid rules of etiquette, an external 
code that has little or nothing to do with manners them- 
selves. Etiquette, I believe, was invented to keep people 
from making fools of themselves or, more exactly, to pro- 
vide them with a shield against embarrassment. 

In the early nineteenth century, when Andrew Jackson 
was elected president and “the ruffians,” as they were 


called by the old families, took over in Washington, the 
first age of the common man was ushered in. To guide the _ 
newly important, more than one hundred books on eti- 
quette and how to avoid social pitfalls—how to hold a 
fork, how to make polite conversation, how to dress for ° 
every occasion and how to master the intricate uses of 
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The potential perils of home entertaining are often avoided by 
relying heavily on etiquette, as seen in Gluyas Williams’s “The Visiting 
Public. The house guests who don’t mix, and thirty-six hours to go.” 


“calling cards’—were published between 1830 and 1860 
and sold hundreds of thousands of copies. They were not 
condescending, but they made no bones about what was 
proper and what was oafish. Ina sense, they were guides 
to what we now call “upward mobility,” of a sort that 
yuppies might read with profit. 

Etiquette may give style to manners, though it cannot 
improve them. It can conceal natural bad manners behind 
a shield of forms, and there is something to be said for that. 


The forms of manners vary greatly both with time and _ 
with place. There are regional styles just as there are ~ 


generational styles, formal styles and casual styles. Good 
manners are based on goodwill, as good behavior is based 
on consideration for others. Style, which has little or noth- 
ing to do with the quality of manners, has much to do with 
the conventions that make life livable and pleasant. In this, 
manners and style are indivisible. 0 


' 
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Discovering a classic can 


_ bea breathtaking experience. 


Your pulse quickens. Your 
hand wants to touch. Your eye 
returns again and again, 
admiring the beauty. 

The Corum Romulus is 
just such a classic. 

Created and patented 30 
years ago in La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, Switzerland, Romulus 
is simplicity itself. Around a 
pure unadorned circle of solid 
18 karat gold, rests a bezel of 
crisply carved Roman numer- 
als set with diamonds. The 
Corum Romulus is ultra-thin, 
water resistant, and quartz 
accurate to within 60 seconds 
a year. 

Of course a timepiece of 
such classic proportion was 
destined to be copied. But 
isn’t it nice to know you dis- 
covered the original? 
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Ladies’: 18 karat gold with 
crocodile strap. Mens: 
Polished 18 karat gold link 
bracelet. Both with hand 
carved Roman numerals and 
sapphire crystal. 

For brochure send $2 to 
Corum, Dept. AD, 650 Fifth Av 
N.Y., N.Y. 10019 








Introducing 


the 1986 collection. 
Inspiring 
your fervent imagination. 
Finding new pattern, 
color, texture. 
Exploring ways 
of style. 
Revealing the rarified 
rite of creative passage 
in fabrics. 
Available through 
interior designers and 


architects. 
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IN 1965 I WAS fortunate enough to be 
asked by the State Department to ac- 
company Louis I. Kahn to the Soviet 
Union on the occasion of an exhi- 
bition of American architecture that 
was to be shown in Leningrad, Minsk 
and Moscow. Kahn and I were to be 
present at the opening in Leningrad. 

I have always felt that I was invited 





ABOVE: Louis I. Kahn visited Russia in 1965 with the show 
“Architecture USA.” RIGHT: In Moscow, he and Vincent 
Scully toured the Kremlin. Visible from the Moscow 
River are a wall tower, the Great Palace and Ivan the 
Great's bell tower, flanked by the Kremlin cathedrals. 


at Kahn’s suggestion, otherwise why 
not any number of more distin- 
guished candidates, especially archi- 
tects? The Russians, I knew, could 
never quite figure out what a his- 
torian like me, rather than a second 
architect, was doing with the show, 
and this, combined with their un- 
shakable conviction that I understood 
the Russian language perfectly well— 
which I did not, only nodding often 
in what were apparently the right 
places—caused them to suspect me of 
all kinds of dire connections, of which 
I hasten to say I was entirely innocent. 


VINCENT SCRE 





Louis I. Kahn in the Soviet Winn 


Kahn and I traveled separately. Be- 
fore meeting up with him, I visited 
Central Asia and the Caucasus, and it 


was all blindingly wonderful and of-. 


ten very funny as well. Upon my re- 
turn to Moscow, Kahn had not yet 
arrived. When he did, he lit up every- 
thing around him, as always, with 
his special vitality. He had recently 


NOISSININOD WN3SNW ONY TYOIHOLSIH VINVATASNN3d ONY VINWATASNN3d 4O AUISH3AINN 


undergone a good deal of eye sur- 
gery and was wearing glasses like 
Coke bottles. He was forever step- 
ping into wastebaskets and bumping 
into doorways, but it didn’t slow 
him up very much. 

I remember best one long night’s 
walk we took around Moscow. It was 
almost midsummer, with only a few 
hours of darkness. We strolled 
around the Kremlin walls, all of the 
fanciful towers standing out in the 
strange gray light and indeed looking 
a lot like Filarete’s fantasies of the 
fifteenth century. They were in fact 


dreams of Muscovy, designed by Ital- 
ian Renaissance architects. : 
“Look how they point,” I said to 


Louis. “Look how they bring the _| 


weight down,” he replied. He was 
looking at architecture, as always, 
with his profoundly structural sensi- . 
bility, identifying the statics in it, in- 
deed the stasis which he was to create 





so solidly, so silently, in his later 
works and which would cause him to 
be compared with Heidegger, whom 
he never read. 


Finally the summons to Leningrad 
came. That incomparable classical 
city—part Washington, part Paris, 
but the most northern of all—was to 
be seen then at one of its best times, at 
midsummer, when the nights are 
called “white’’ because, up there, 
darkness never really comes. I wish ° 
that we could have also seen the city 
at midwinter, when the glossy white 
stringcourses and broken pediments 





continued on page 66 
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For the name of the authorized dealer nearest you, call toll free 800-447-4700. In Alaska and cn Se 
800-447-0890. 
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Bedroom and Occasional furniture available 


custom tailored wood, painted and hand decorated 
mishes. Cabinetry shown with individual panes of beveled glass, parabolic 
Ceiling lamps, mirrored back panels and superlative construction features to insure 
generations of continued pleasure. Discover the timeless beauty of “Furniture Designed 
for Gracious Living.” Brochure $5.00. To Dept. A, P.O. Box 1259, Jamestown, New York 14702-1259. 
(716) 487-1165. To the trade. 
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Louis I. Kahn in the Soviet Union 
continued from page 62 
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ABOVE: A Soviet architect views the exhibition in Leningrad before the opening. ABOVE RIGHT: The it dvell 1 t 
American staff who assembled the show in Russia. Seated, from left to right, are exhibition direc- oS Siem eS OW Pea 
tor John Backer, Mrs. Foy Kohler, Kahn, U.S. Ambassador to Moscow Foy Kohler, and Scully. | dance like electric fires under the ° 


dark winter sky. 

But at every season the presence of . 
Peter, the Bronze Horseman, is con- 
stantly felt. His will is sensed every- 
where and so, inevitably, is Thomas 
Jefferson’s, that other great classical 
builder of cities and head of state. 
Despite the enormous differences 
between them, especially in terms of 
human compassion, both Jefferson 
and Peter reached back to old Europe 
for their classical model and then 
stretched it out to the demands of a 
vast new nation at continental scale. 
And Leningrad is supremely that: 
open, horizontal and vast. 

The exhibition was held in the 
architectural school, a fine block of a 
building fronting the Neva, and the 
architects were especially hospitable. 
They showed us around the cruiser 
Aurora, heroine of the Revolution, 
and told us that the great Finnish ar- 
chitect Alvar Aalto had served on 
board as a midshipman before World 
War I. They were endlessly kind and 
deeply respectful of Kahn, but they 
didn’t understand him at all. 

In regard to their archetypally Rus- - 
sian system of construction, in which 
whole factories would fabricate con- . 
crete slabs that were intended to be 
fitted together with exact joints on 


mae : . etree the site—but which were unfortu- 
CENTER: Rastrelli’s Winter Palace in Leningrad—“that incomparable classical city,” says Scully. ie ines lad ‘soled 
ABOVE: In the exhibit were photographs of Kahn’s First Unitarian Church, 1962. “His architecture nately dumped higgle YPISE SCY 
seemed to fit in with Leningrad, built to outlast time and survive the fall of empires,” Scully notes. out of the trucks so that all their edges 
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e Korbel Natural is a special champagne...rare and lovingly 
a created. Each bottle carries a registration number 
TG on the back label to document its noble lineage 
from harvest to cuvée to the very bottle you pour. 


my C 768532 ~—C 


Enjoy one of our Registered Release 
Champagnes; Korbel Natural, Blanc 
de Blancs or Blanc de Noirs. Share 
one with someone special...very 
- special! 
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The Algonquin Hotel, St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, New Brunswick 


Warm Salt Water! 

Incredible as it sounds, the combination of 

long summer days and shallow straits (between 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island ) make 
our waters the warmest north of North Carolina. 


Anne of 
Green Gables 
The perennial % 
] lh yy 
favourite of a 2 
Charlottetown’s 
summer music Ca y 


and theatre ae 
festival. ci 






A Cosy 
sea coast close 
at hand. 


St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, less than an 
hour from the Maine border, is an old-fashioned seaside 
community with a rhythm of life all its own. 


Gracious tree-lined streets, classic maritime clapboard, 
splendid seaside fairways, and fascinating ferry rides over 
the world’s highest tides to our unspoiled 
Fundy Isles all combine to make this the perfect 
start-point to your salt-air holiday. 


Canada’s four Atlantic provinces—New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island are 
all together different, and offer up a series of seaside 
experiences you'll treasure for a lifetime. 

And with the substantial premium the U.S. dollar currently 
enjoys, the experience is a bargain as well. This 
summer, set your compass for the world next door. 

For more information call: New Brunswick-1-800-561-0123; 
Newfoundland-1-800-563-6353,; Nova Scotia- 
1-902-424-5000; PE.I.-1-902-892-2457. 





Lobster 
You just 

- Gros Morne, won't find it 
es Newfoundland any fresher! 
The Vikings 

explored these 

shores roughly a 

thousand years 

=e ago-—and prob- 

ably felt right at 

home. Evidence 

of their settle- 


ments.can be 
seen today. } } } 


The World Next Door 
































Some comforting though 


The Intelligent Window™ 
is the window made with 
Sungate® coated glass—the 
glass with the exclusive PPG 
coating that prevents inside 
heat from escaping. And 
that can be a comfort in a lot 
of ways. 

It keeps you warm. You 
can feel the difference the 
Sungate coating makes with 
your own hands. The coated 
glass in the windows actually 
Stays warmer. Which reduces 
condensation and keeps 
your home more comfort- 
able. But that’s not all. 

It keeps your home 
beautiful. Sungate coated 
glass isn’t reflective glass; it 
has the clear look of tradi- 
tional windows. And inside, 
the coating actually reduces 
the fading of the fabrics in 
your curtains, carpets and 
furniture. So your home’s 
good looks last longer. That 
can save you money. But it’s 
not the only way Sungate 
saves. 

It saves energy. Double- 
paned windows and doors a 
with Sungate coated glass are as energy-efficient 
as triple-glazed. It’s because of the special coating. The 
coating lets light and heat inside, and keeps 
the heat inside, so you save on heating bills. And 
all that adds up to something wonderful. 

It increases your home’s value. A home with 
Sungate coated glass feels warmer, looks great inside 
and out, and saves money, too. That makes a 


i 


comfortable difference while you live there. And Pr a 
& 


can make a big difference at resale time. What could 


° ? ° 
be more comforting than that: SUNGATE 


Sungate coated glass and The Intelligent Window are registered trademarks of PPG Industries, Inc. 
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Louis I. Kahn in the Soviet Union 
continued from page 66 


were broken—Kahn said, “Don’t 
fight it. Fill the joints with gold.” 
How wonderful it seemed; how 
boldly Russian, too. Kahn had, after 
all, been born Russian, on the island 
of Saaremaa out in the Baltic not so 
far away. But one of the architects 
looked at me and tapped his fore- 
head, whispering “Formalismus,” and 
I thought, You're just as dumb as they 
are in America. Then, though, they 
toasted Louis in Georgian cognac, 
which they unaccountably preferred 
to vodka, and said, “Well, we can at 





In that 
classical landscape, 
in that white 
dawn, the whole 
place felt right 
for Kahn. 





least agree that all great ideas are col- 
lective ones,” but Louis said, “No, all 
great ideas are first dreamed by one 
human being.” 

At last the day of the opening 
dawned, and a representative of the 
American Embassy, who had flown 
up from Moscow for the event, an- 
nounced that Kahn would accom- 
pany the mayor of Leningrad 
through the exhibition and explain 
~ things to him. Louis said that no, he 
wouldn’t. I should explain that Kahn 
and I both despised the show, as did, 
quite rightly, all the Russian critics 
who reviewed it. It consisted mostly 
of color transparencies that were in- 
tended to dazzle the poor Soviets 
with the material splendor of our way 
of life. There were very few plans or 
sections. It wasn’t very professional, 
but there were some good buildings 
in it, including Kahn’s First Unitarian 
Church in Rochester, New York. 

After a little urging, Kahn agreed 
at least to stay close to the mayor and 
to answer any questions if necessary, 
and the proceedings got under way. 
The mayor read a short statement in 


which he alluded gracefully to the 
fine works in the show by the archi- 
tects Kahn and Scully, in which I 
thought I detected some perfectly 
excusable irony. 

Then the procession began. When 
it arrived at the Unitarian Church the 
mayor said, in Russian, “That doesn’t 
look much like a church,” which 
from a Russian point of view could 
hardly have been more true. His 
comment was translated, whereupon 
Louis replied, “That’s why it was 
chosen for exhibition in the Soviet 
Union.” Our translator, who was con- 
stantly worried about protocol and 
good taste and so on, didn’t trans- 
late it, but all the Russians laughed 
like mad anyway, which indicated 
to me that their English was consid- 
erably better than my Russian. 

Later we walked through the 
white night. We saw a young man 
with a guitar being reproved by a 
solid citizen for singing irreverent 
songs not far from a memorial to the 
more-than-a-million Leningrad dead 
in the siege of the Second World War. 
The shops were open and we bought 
secondhand books. Louis bought a 
great many. It was a little upsetting, 
knowing they had all been in some- 
body’s collection once. But each of us 
found, as if by some friendly magic, 
a fine copy of Auguste Choisy’s 
Histoire de l’Architecture of 1899, 
which had clearly first shaped Kahn’s 
fundamental preoccupation with struc- 
tural assemblage. 

But beyond that, in that classical 
landscape, in that white dawn, the 
whole place felt right for Kahn, with 
his Tartar face and his blue northern 
eyes. The growing power of his ar- 
chitecture, just coming to maturity in 
those years, also seemed to fit in with 
that classical city and was, I think, 
helped along by it: solidly built, as it 
was, to outlast time and to survive the 
fall of empires. Its special civilization, 
so incurably European, came to in- 
furiate Stalin in his last years. Bastion 
of Russia, Leningrad, open window 
on the world, where Kahn and Aalto 
both trod the decks of the Aurora.O 

















And 
now Ihe 


Intelligent 
Window 
tells all. 


Here’s why more and more 
people are choosing the comfort, 
beauty, energy 
savings and 
value of The 
Intelligent 
Windo 
the one with 
Sungate® coated ae from PPG. 

It’s the exclusive Sungate 
coating: it lets in the sun’s light 
and heat, but reflects the heat 
from your 
furnace, and 
the other 
radiant heat 
in your 
home, back 
into your 
rooms. 

You can 
get the full story on how Sungate 
coated glass works by filling out 
and returning this 
coupon. Or, to 
find out who in 
your area sells 
windows and 
doors with 
Sungate coated 
glass, just call 
1-800-2-GET-PPG. 
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SUNGATE MARKETING GROUP. sc124 
P.O. BOX 8727 
HARRISBURG, PA 17105 


Please send me more information on how 
windows with Sungate coated glass from PPG 
can add to the beauty, comfort and value of 
my home. 
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May you age as beautifully as this rug wi 


Twenty years from now, the lovely little girl yousee Collection and our newest addition, the Stately Hor ay 

up there will look a lot different. However, the new Karastan Collection. if 

rug she’s sitting on will probably look much the same. Each rug in each of our collections is dense’ 

The rug is from one of Karastan’s three Oriental woven through the back in the very finest of worste@: 

design collections: The 700 Series, the Williamsburg wools on an Axminster loom. The results, you will 
| 





Medallion Serapi from our Oriental Design Collection 


Karastan Rug Mills, a Division of Fieldcrest Mills, Inc 


most indistinguishable from intricate handweaving. We have so much faith in our quality, each 
The patterns themselves were lovingly recreated rug comes with a 20-year warranty. But 
f |) Persian, Chinese, Turkoman and other handwoven there’s no guaranteeing 
e)- And their rich, lustrous colors will just improve with _ the warranty won’t wear out 


if 2S with any true Oriental. long before the rug will. 2 MM adla f Uv 
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Sanderson. For every corner of your home. | 


Classic, contemporary and woven English designs on fine fabrics and walleoverings. 
And the William Morris collection. | 








ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS D&D Building | 
979 Third Avenue New York City 


Through Interior Designers and Architects. 


Atlanta/Miami Hugh Cochran Boston Walls Unlimited Chicago Holly Hunt Dallas/Houston Gerald Harget | 
T.os Angeles: J. Rohert Seott Gan Francicean Shears & Window 





AMERICAN ABSTRACTIONIST Al Held is 
a tall, burly man with calm gray eyes. 
His gaze is steadfast, thoughtful, lin- 
gering. In conversation, he expresses 
himself slowly; his ideas come from 
knowledge and depth of feeling. Al- 
though his paintings are overridingly 
geometric, their structure achieved 
through a cool and measured intel- 
lect, their impact is immediate, com- 
pelling and emotional. 

Held’s imagery is articulated by an 
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Ecstatic Geometry 
By John Gruen 


open-ended series of forms that seem 
to suggest perpetual change. Over the 
past ten years his work has centered 
on the manipulation of ambiguities: 
the coexistence within a single canvas 
of disparate geometric and spatial ele- 
ments that, in combination, stand as a 
metaphor of human existence. 

“My work is filled with contradic- 
tions,” says the artist. “It’s my defini- 
tion of the world. The struggle for 
me is not simply to state that the 


za Oe 





ABOVE: A multitude of interacting colors, forms and structures generate the “abstract light” quality 
Al Held strives for in paintings like Vorcex IV, 1985. TOP RIGHT: The artist, in his New York home/ 
studio, in front of Pan North VII, 1985. “I separate subject matter and content,” he says. “I think 


of subject matter as iconography, like Christ on the cross, or a cube in a square. Content is space, ° 


form and color in their structural relationships.” ABOVE RIGHT: Juxtaposed with a Roman foot in 
Held’s living room are two of twelve ceramic plates done in 1971 as studies for an outdoor mural. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: FELICIANO 


world is a complicated, complex 
place, but to make it hold—make it 
hang together so it doesn’t fall apart. 
In a way, it’s a definition of my life.” 

In a career that has spanned some 
thirty-six years, Al Held, born in 
1928 in Brooklyn, New York, has al- 
ways conSidered himself an artist 
who questions validities. 

His earliest training, during the 
forties and fifties at the Art Stu- 
dents League in New York and the 


Académie de la Grande Chaumiére in * 


Paris, led him toward Abstract Ex- 


pressionism. (Held was part of the : 


post-Pollock/de Kooning generation 
of New York School artists exhibiting 
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their conceptual origins. If these 
black-and-white experiments repre- 
sented Held’s quest for a new visual 
reality, they also contained the sub- 
structure and aesthetic for the paint- 
ings that would follow—the works 
that have continued to preoccupy 
the artist to this day. 

“After the black-and-white paint- 
ings, I started to look at the Renais- 
sance,” says Held. “I went to Rome in 
1981, to the American Academy, and 
stayed for six months. I looked at 
the old Roman architecture, the old 
churches and the High Renaissance 
paintings, and I studied their symme- 
try, their shifting perspectives, their 
pictorial space and their color. I loved 
the open spirit and the imagery—the 
large forms moving in space. Those 
great dynamics! It was inspirational 
in the sense that it allowed me not to 
be afraid of pictorialism. Still, when I 
got back from Italy and started work- 
ing along these lines, it was very 


ARTISTS DIALOGUE: Al HELD 


Ecstatic Geometry 
continued from page 80 


frightening, because no modern artist 
has been able to take on the Renais- 
sance and survive.” 

Within the context of his nonobjec- 
tive vocabulary, Held introduced the 
lessons of the Renaissance in ways 
that have produced an explosive 
commingling of elements—a kind of 
ecstatic geometry that leads the eye 
into complex, exhilarating journeys 
through space. 

“When I start work on these paint- 
ings, the color changes a thousand 
times,” Held explains. “The immedi- 
ate vocabulary is curvilinear forms, 
rectangles, squares. Then I begin to 
play. There is no a priori scheme. 
Events are put in and taken out con- 
stantly. Then, at a certain point, the 
painting begins to suggest an im- 
age—and things slow down, because 
I have the idea. I start to work in a 
much more restricted way within the 
perimeters of that idea. Basically, my 
work is about how things go together 
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and how they come apart and how, 
paradoxes can exist in the same space 
at the same time.” 

Al Held uses the word gravity of- 
ten. He claims that, physiologically, 
we all need a sense of gravity—grav- | 


ity, balance, symmetry, or knowing 


right from wrong. “But,” he says; 
“what happens if we can learn to dea] 
with another level of gravity—when 
gravity is relational, when you make 
a new kind of gravitational order? 





Well, that’s what I’m trying to do in 


these paintings.” 
When asked what single metaphor 


j 


might describe his work, Al Held un- ' 


hesitatingly answers, “Hope!” 


“I feel my work is very optimistic,” — 


he says. “I really don’t believe we’re 


going down the drain. I think that, 


things are getting better all the time. 
And I’m planning to go on working 
in this way, because what I’m doing 


now has opened up so many doors to . 


me that Ill just go on exploring.” 0 
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A Collector’s Dream 
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One of the largest stocks of 
Oriental antiques outside the Orient. 
Polaroid photographs supplied upon 
specific requests. Expert packing and 

shipments worldwide. 
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Your small company’s expenses 

virtually manage themselves . 

with the American Express 
Corporate Card. 
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Keeping detailed, up-to-date 
rds of your small company’s 
el, entertainment, and other 
‘geable expenses was once an 
iman task. 
/But with the American Express 
porate Card, that job is easy. 
ause the Corporate Card does 


it of your record-keeping for you. 





\(nstead of a jumbled mess of re- 





ceipts, you’ll have all your company’s 
chargeable expenses detailed on one 
comprehensive monthly statement, 
separate from your personal expenses. 
That kind of exacting, easy-to- read 
documentation is especially useful 
come tax time. 

You’ ll also get Quarterly Manage- 
ment Reports, which give you a 
complete picture of who’s spending 
what where. 

Furthermore, you and your em- 
ployees will be carrying the Card that’s 
as respected as your own company. 

~ With the American Express 
Corporate Card, you’ll find that 
managing your company’s expenses 
becomes an almost effortless job. 
Which means you’ll be free for the 
more human side of doing business. 

















Pre have the > Corporate Card “| 
manage your expenses, call 
1-800-528-AMEX* or fill out 
this coupon. 


Mail to: A.M. Busquet, V.P., T.M.S. 
P.O. Box 53821, Phoenix, Arizona 85072 
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Company 


Address 





City ZIP ; 
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Phone 


State 


# Travelers 
Travel 
Management 
Services 
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*In Arizona, call 1-602-222-3096 
[o 1986. American Express 7 Travel Related Services Company, Inc. J 
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Robert Shapazian—Cultivating the Avant-Garde Aesthetic 


By Irene Borger 


Intrigued by the dynamic ideas and images of the early twentieth century, Robert 

Shapazian began collecting avant-garde art of the period. Above: In his California home, 
Shapazian arranged two circa 1923 Laszlo Moholy-Nagy photograms above a table and chairs 
by Josef Hoffman. Book of essays by Nikolai Punin, with a cover by Kazimir Malevich. 


THE CREATIVE ACT is not performed by 
artists alone, Marcel Duchamp once 
said. Rather, the spectator is needed 
to decipher and interpret a work in 
order to have it truly come alive. 
Robert Shapazian, a California busi- 
nessman who collects art of the early- 
twentieth-century avant-garde, is 
precisely the sort of engaged witness 
Duchamp had in mind. “My love of a 
work of art is inseparable from an in- 
vestigation of its ideas and context,” 


88 


Shapazian says. “My visceral attrac- 
tion is very deeply fused with a desire 
to learn more about it. My collection 
is the result of travel and inquiry—a 
very long pursuit.” 

Shapazian has had an affinity with 
art since childhood. By the time he 
was fourteen, he had sold a T’ang ce- 
ramic piece to the Cleveland Museum 


of Art. He went on to develop his crit- - 


ical abilities at Harvard, taking his 
doctorate in Renaissance literature 





top: Leaves of Orchid by William Henry 

Fox Talbot is one of the earliest photographic 
images, dated April 1839. CENTER: “This pho- 
togram was among Moholy-Nagy’s most rad- 
ical artistic experiments,” Shapazian says of ~ 
the work made nearly a century after Tal- 
bot’s. ABOVE: A Suprematist cup and saucer, 
circa 1924, by Nikolai Suetin, an associate of 
Malevich, represents the movement's attempt 
to fuse art with articles of everyday use. 
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| was forgotten. 
Until it was revived yy Four 
| Seasons Hotels. A group o 


© 1986 Four Seasons Hotels Ltd 


WeveRedefined What Mal 


Grand Hotel Grand. ; 


In the beginning, the grand 
| hotel was extraordinary. Because 
it was founded upon a grand idea. 

The idea that a hotel should 
tect mirror the special life- 
styles and taste levels of its times 
—an idea embodied in everything 
from a hotel's decor to the people 
it employed. 

But while the times changed, 
| hotels that were once thought 
of as grand didn't. Though they re- 
tained much of their opulence 
and splendor, they lost something 
even more important: a sense of 
the changing needs and demands 
| of their guests. 

The grand idea, in other words, 


eighteen grand hotels located in 
North Americas most important 
cities, where we cling to the 
seldom-observed notion that a ho- 
tel should adapt to its guests. Not 
the other way around. 

And its evident everywhere. 

In a warm, hospitable staff 
that possesses a rare combination 
of friendliness, formality and 
competence—and whose purpose 
is to make guests feel welcome, 
not intimidated. 

In the remarkably high em- 
ployee-to-guest ratio—because to- 
days travellers not only need a 
wide variety of services, but need 
them in a hurry. 

In furniture that’s as func- 
tional as it is elegant—in vivid 
contrast to many luxury hotels 


Planning the day at the Washington, DC. 


claimed not only for 
their haute cuisine, 
but for their unique 
Alternative Cuisine 
menus—designed 
for those who love 
fine food, but abhor 
calories. 

All of which 
makes each Four 
Seasons extraordin- 
ary, not because 
it tries to imitate the 
original grand 
hotels, but because 
it’s identical in the 
single most impor- 
tant respect of all: 

It was founded 
upon precisely the 

p, same grand idea. 
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ously short on comfort 
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Spacemaker™" door shelves. A SoaceCenter 27 exclusive on 
both the refrigerator and freezer doors. Extra-deep shelves easily 
accommodate 3-liter and gallon bottles,even 6-packs, while 
special “snuggers” keep small items secure. 
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Largs dictaget ra wr individual 
temperature.and humidity controls. While 


vegetables Fs ay fresher and crisper when moist, 
fruit fares bette as cooland dry.And meat 






TRADEMARK OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY: | 
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THE GE SPACECENTER 27. THE WORLD’S MOST INTELLIGENTLY 
THOUGHT-OUT FOOD STORAGE SYSTEM. 





Refreshment Center and Electronic 
Diagnostic System. The fold-down doc 
grants easy access to frequently used it 
and even provides space to prepare thi 
Next door offers chilled water, crushed c 
cubed ice anda diagnostic system that 
keeps tabs on SoaceCenter 27's vital 
functions. 
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fi ite a look that fits beautifully. With three colors or black glass to 
“se from, SpaceCenter 27 complements any decor. Or custom build 
own trim kit for a look that’s truly unique. 















Quick Serve under- 
shelf storage trays. 
Five unbreakable left- 
over dishes that can 
go into the microwave, freezer or dishwasher. Sliding 
into a special under-shelf rack, they occupy space 
that usually gets wasted in ordinary refrigerators. 


































An open-and-shut case for better food storage. 
Keeping all the things you eat and drink clearly 

in mind, General Electric takes great pride in 
unveiling the SpaceCenter 27 food-storage 
system. To call it a refrigerator would be missing 
the point. No mere refrigerator ever had so much 
going for it. Inside or out. 

Because besides being huge (26.7 cubic 
feet), the SoaceCenter 27 makes the most of space 
that until now has gone largely unused. And with 
one unique feature after another, it keeps every- 
thing from appetizers to leftovers fresher, better 
organized and easier to reach than ever before. 

Of course if would be thoughtless not to sin- 
gle out one particular SoaceCenter 27 feature- 
The GE Answer Center” service. If you ever have 
any questions, call us toll-free at 800-626-2000. 

The GE SpaceCenter 27.A whole lot of think- 
ing went into it. And at 26.7 cubic feet,so cana 
whole lot of food. 


We bring good things to life. _ 
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Volkswagen 
now offers 
savings 

on these 
impressive 
vehicles. 


Volkswagen and American Airlines have come 
together to offer you a very special European 
Tourist Delivery package. Now when you buy a 
Volkswagen here and pick it up in Europe you 
not only get a great deal on a brand new Jetta, 
Scirocco, Cabriolet, Quantum, Vanagon, or 
Camper, you get special air fare discounts on up 
to four American Airlines roundtrip tickets to 
three German destination cities. Tourist Delivery 
is easy. Just tell us where you want to pick up 
your Volkswagen. (There are nine convenient 
locations in Germany alone.) Enjoy it while you 
vacation, saving on rental car charges. When it’s 
time to come home, simply leave your 
Volkswagen at one of our German drop-off 
points and we'll ship it back to your local dealer 
at no additional charge. See your dealer for 
details. It’s 


as ay as 9) European 
Ee iean ee Tourist Delivery 
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Cultivating the Avant-Garde Aesthetic 
continued from page 92 


luck in finding his work. A friend of 
mine said that this was characteristic ' 
of people who love Duchamp. The ma- 
terial just comes to them. And it has.” 
The collection includes an early | 
Boite-en-Valise, a suitcase Duchamp 
began to fill with miniature replicas — 
and color reproductions of his work | 
before leaving Europe. There are also — 
two original discs from Anemic Cin- 
ema of 1926 and a rare Monte Carlo 
Bond, the first from the original se- 
ries. Duchamp created the “bonds” 
like stock certificates. ‘““He would ‘ac- 
tivate’ them,” Shapazian says, “and | 
send them into circulation. I respond } 
very strongly to the notion of art — 
leading one back into the larger con- - 
text of life. My own interest in works 
of art also relates to some greater _ 


environment or idea or movement. 


The pursuit invariably leads me not 
so much to galleries—which I do 
love—but out on my own path into | 
another setting.” 

He relishes the time he visited a 
Paris bookshop run by an old pub- 
lisher of Surrealist texts. Shapazian 
recounts, “He and his wife, two Bal- 
zacian figures, were sitting at the 
back of the shop dressed in black, do- 
ing their accounts by hand. I asked 
him if by chance he had a particular 
rare book and he went and pulled out 
a pristine copy from the shelf. It had 
been there since 1930.” 

Shapazian’s interest in Surrealist 
photographs also led him to locating 
the periodicals in which they first 
appeared. “I began to feel that just 
looking at them in museums, apart 
from their original context, was fraud- 
ulent,” he'says. “The photograph was 
an integral part of the text and idea, 
and I needed to see this firsthand.” 

Robert Shapazian, collector of the _ 
avant-garde, is very much a man of | 
the twentieth century who sees art as 
“energy come to rest.” He is com- . 
pelled by rigorous, assertive, complex — 
work. “The static quality of life is 
simply not true,” he says. Engaging 
deeply with the dynamic nature of 
art, he allows himself to be intensely, 
thoroughly moved. 
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Pittsburgh Paints is 
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A CAPTTIORENDEAVOR 


The Latrobe Columns at the National Aoporceun 


By Susan Mary Alsop 


ARCHITECTURAL STYLES in the late eigh- 
teenth century changed as inexorably 
as did ladies’ fashions. By 1770 Ro- 
coco was out and Neoclassicism was 
in, both in France and among the 
later Georgian architects of England. 


One such architect was Benjamin 
Latrobe, who in 1803 was made sur- 
veyor of public buildings in Wash- 





PING AMRANAND 


ington by Thomas Jefferson. Among 
his duties was the supervision of the 
uncompleted Capitol Building. And 
his design, which included twenty- 
four sandstone columns that were to 
be placed on the East Front, was clear- 
ly classical in inspiration, as was his 
fine Statuary Hall (then the House of 
Representatives) and the Senate Wing. 











Latrobe was a highly original ar- 
chitect, and had he remained in Eng- 
land he might have become a serious 
rival of his more famous contempo- 
raries Sir John Soane and James Wy- 
att. The East Front portico columns, 
standing thirty-three feet tall, possess 
a noble conception of space and de- 
tail. Their stateliness is all the more 
remarkable in view of the absence of} 
skilled artisans in the Washington of 
those days. Despite this lack, Latrobe: 
successfully broadened the Capitol’s, 
entrance portico and added the im-' 
posing step approach that has been 
the setting for the swearing-in of 
the presidents ever since. 

Beginning in 1956, the East Front 
of the Capitol was renovated and the 
columns removed—their sandstone 
construction proved too weak to 
bear the extra weight and stresses of 
the expanded design. Once moved, 
they might have moldered away on 
the banks of the Anacostia River, 
where they were transferred, had it 
not been for the heroic efforts of 
a public-spirited Washington citizen, 
Mrs. George A. Garrett. 

Thanks to her, the historic stones 
were crated and stored. Now, after 
twenty-eight years of her hard work, 
and the deep interest of Vice-Presi- _ 
dent and Mrs. Bush and Secretary of 
Agriculture John Block, the columns 
have been brought to the U.S. Na- 
tional Arboretum in Washington. 

To complete the columns’ new set- 
ting, the Friends of the National 


ABOVE FAR LEFT: In 1803 Benjamin Latrobe, con- 
sidered the father of Greek Revival architec- 
ture in the United States, assumed the job of 
completing the Capitol Building in Wash-" 
ington, D.C. asove LeFT: His plan for the 
East Front portico included 24 columns with_ 
Corinthian capitals. LEFT: Dating from 1846, 
the oldest known photograph of the Capi- 
tol reveals its strong classical inspiration. 
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Exceeds the minimum daily adult requirement 
for driving excitement. 


Introducing Grand Am SE. Aerodynamic. Monochromatic. 
With a 3.0 liter multi-port fuel injected V6 and a rally tuned suspension that knows what to 
do with a road. Drive one often for fast relief from boredom. 
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Quietude, detail from 30” x 40” oil on canvas by A.B. Makk 





A shimmering, glimmering glory of a pool! Dazzling like fire opal and studded with sun-drenched blossoms, it nestles 
in the cool entanglement of darker colors and links human emotions to nature in a celebration of all life. This 
impressionistic piece flows with rhythms of fused contrasts to make its profound statement of eternal harmony. 


A.B. MAKK 











Born in Sao Paulo, Brazil, A.B. Makk has lived in the world of art since childhood as he 
traveled and painted with his illustrious artist parents, Eva and Americo Makk. The 
recipient of numerous international awards for painting excellence, A.B. today is 
widely acclaimed for his penetrating and powerful impressionistic statements. Please 
call Lahaina Galleries for exhibition dates when the Makk family will be in attendance. 


ly xitatna Gatuernes Maur-tou. FREE 1-800-367-8047 
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Lahaina Gallery, 117 Lahainaluna Road, Lahaina, Hawaii 96761 
Kapalua Gallery, 123 Bay Drive, Kapalua, Hawaii 96761 e Gallery Kaanapali, Whaler’s Village, Kaanapali, Hawaii 96761 
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Little prints. 
Warner Wallcoverings 


Available through interior designers and decorating departments. 
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Fashions for bed and bath. 
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A-CAPITOE ENDEAVOR 


The Latrobe Columns at the National Arboretum 


continued from page 98 


Arboretum are seeking funds to erect 
them as an acropolis within a lovely 
meadow. The design was one of the 
last works of the renowned landscape 
architect Russell Page. The acropolis 
will incorporate a graceful reflecting 
pool, a small stream and a fountain, 
adding the sounds of water to the 
monument. In its new home, La- 
trobe’s work will be able to inspire 
future generations of Americans as it 
did earlier ones. 

The tireless Mrs. Garrett is now 
working to raise the funds necessary 


COURTESY MRS. GEORGE A. GARRETT 
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to complete the acropolis by finding 
donors or groups who, with their 
contributions, may dedicate a Benja- 
min Latrobe column to a particular : 
individual. Each of the columns will 
bear a commemorative plaque. 

Among the first Americans to ded- 
icate columns were the Honorable 
Walter H. Annenberg and the Hon- 
orable Leonore Annenberg, the Hon- 
orable Shelby Cullom Davis and Mrs. 
Davis, Mrs. Katharine Graham, Mrs. 
Enid Haupt, Mrs. John McCone, Mrs. ; 
Eugene McDermott, Mr. and Mrs. : 
Paul Mellon and Mrs. Charles H.’ 
Norris, Jr. , 

Mrs. Garrett, regarding the task to’ 
which she has been devoted for so} 
long, says, “I am both moved and, 
encouraged by the assistance of the 
many persons who are making this_ 
worthwhile project a success. Their 
enthusiasm is helping to make a ma- 
jor contribution to the nation.” 

The new acropolis will not only 
be a magnificent visual addition to, 
the arboretum, but a splendid suc- 
cess story of historic preservation. J 


LEFT: Mrs. George A. Garrett with one of the 
Latrobe columns she saved from destruction 
when the Capitol was renovated in the late 
1950s. Thanks to her tireless efforts the col- 
umns will soon be installed at the National 
Arboretum. BELOw: The columns’ new setting, 
designed by the late landscape architect Russell 
Page, includes a fountain and reflecting pool. 
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Herbert Henry La Thangue RA (1859-1929) 
‘Ligurian Grapes’ 
Signed 
Canvas: 42 x 36 inches 
Exhibited: Royal Academy 1907, number 432 


Fully illustrated catalogue. $20 including postage 


Modern British Paintings 


including works by the following artists: 


Frank Wright Bourdillon - Francis C. B. Cadell rsa - Sir George Clausen RA 
Stanhope A. Forbes Ra - Elisabeth Stanhope Forbes arws - Charles Ginner RA - Fred Hall 
Harold Harvey - Frank Holl ra - Dame Laura Knight ra - Harold Knight RA 
H. H. La Thangue ra - Sir William Llewellyn pra - Sir A. J. Munnings PRA 
Walter Frederick Osborne RHA - Harry Watson ROI 
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Plants on Eastand West Coasts 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
Avery Boardman Ltd. Avery Boardman Ltd. 
D&D Building Pacific Design Center, Space 365 
979 Third Avenue Lets A ACs Re Ma Colne 
New York, N.Y. 10022 Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(212) 688-6611 (213) 659-1660 
9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday — 
Karl Mann Chicago, 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 312-670-3640 
Peter Mandel, 180 N.E. 39th Street, Miami, FL 305-573-0600 





Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 214-698-0226 
The Rist Corporation, 300 D Street, S.W. Washington D.C. 202-646-1540 


Brochure on Letterhead Request 
164 Page Color Catalogue and Price List—$35.00 Credited 
Thru your interior designer or architect 
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dedicated to style, innovation and quality. 


Kallista’s exclusive bath products are the 
ultimate in luxury, style and quality. European . 
inspired and produced to exacting standards 
of perfection in the U.S. 





Kallista is represented in most major markets. For The Kallimera, shown above, is designed for 
information on our full line of bathtubs, showers, the relaxation of two people and has separate 
basins, faucetry and matching accessories ask your —_ whirlpool controls for individual adjustment, a 
designer or architect or contact: unique feature. 

» KALLISTA, INC. 200 KANSAS STREET ‘ All Kallista baths are available in custom colors 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 TEL. 415-532-5667 and faucetry may be custom positioned. Shown 
, © 1985 Kallista, Inc. here is Kallista’s Niagara waterfall spout. 
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CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS LTD. 


NEW YORK 

CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS Ltd. 

225, EAST 57 STREET - PHONE 212 / 3713700 
TELEX 666243 CAMIMPORT 
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MIAMI - FLORIDA 
CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS OF FLORIDA, INC. 
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LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 
CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS Ltd. 
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DALLAS - TEXAS 

; CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS Ltd. 
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Glittering Horizons — 
Loyd-Paxton's Cosmopolitan Villa in Dallas 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY CHARLES PAXTON GREMILLION, JR. 

AND LOYD RAY TAYLOR 

si @6=) A Calan NIN) - 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 
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PRECEDI PAGES AND COVER: Set against the 
backdrop of downtown Dallas is Charles 
Paxton Gremillion and Loyd Ray Taylor’s 
own dramatic residence above their antiques 
gallery, Loyd-Paxton. The obelisk was de- 
signed to conceal a chimney and provide a 
smaller fireplace at its base for outdoor gath- 
erings. A vaulted arch leads off the wide ter- 
race into an arcade that runs the length of the 
second floor. RIGHT: Loyd (left) and Paxton 
used the arcade to recreate the feeling of an 
Italian villa. A pair of bronze figures flank 
the main entry from the terrace. Lert: Around 
a Russian mahogany-and-ormolu sofa table in 
the living room is a suite of Adamesque sofas 
and chairs, upholstered in leather. ABOVE: A 
Chinese scroll painting on silk complements 
a pair of 19th-century Chinese lacquered 
sweetmeat boxes with mother-of-pearl inlay. 
Through the arched doors is a reduction of 
Girardon’s bronze sculpture of Louis X 























/E'VE COME FULL circle,” says Charles 
Paxton Gremillion. “We started out 
living over the shop, and now we’re 
continuing that tradition.” Of course, 
things have changed since Paxton and 
his partner, Loyd Ray Taylor, opened 
their first antiques gallery twenty-five 
years ago in a Dallas neighborhood 
that then could have been generously 
referred to as “transitional.” 

The new quarters of the firm Loyd- 
Paxton are on a street corner just 
three blocks from that first little shop 
on the fringes of downtown, but to- 
day the two-story villa is one of the 
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LEFT: In the guest room/library, a set of carved 
giltwood fauteuils surround a French Empire 
mahogany-and-marble gueridon. The large 
French Empire-style rosewood-and-ormolu 
bed is used as a sofa and daybed. On the 
wall is a circa 1835 English bull’s-eye mirror 
crested with a gilt Pegasus. above: Paxton and 
Loyd used light-toned walls and tiled floors 
throughout to emphasize such pieces as a 
rare Georgian commode ornamented with or- 
molu ram’s heads and satinwood marquetry, 
from the atelier of ébéniste Pierre Langlois. 
On it rests a set of Louis XVI parfumeurs of 
Sévres porcelain with the famed bleu de roi 
glaze and bronze-doré mounts. The twelve- 
sided mirror, circa 1830, has beveled blue 
crystal moldings topped by acrystal cartouche. 
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principal nodes of a neighorhood that 
is rapidly becoming the most glitter- 
ing in Dallas. And the rooms above 
the shop are no longer an economic 
expediency, but the showpiece for 
a fully matured aesthetic that fuses 
Old World elegance with a spare 
New World clarity. 

“When we started,” says Paxton, 
“you couldn’t see the elements of 
great decoration in Texas, so our edu- 
cation really came from...” “Books,” 
interjects Loyd to complete the 
thought. This is how conversation 
goes with the two small-town-born- 
and-bred Texans, who have been 
partners almost since they met back 
in 1959 at North Texas State Uni- 
versity, where Paxton was studying 
music and Loyd art and advertising 
design. Friends call Paxton “the Di- 
rector,” though when he discourses 
with outstretched hands, he is more 
like a conductor setting a tempo for 
his visual music. Loyd is only slightly 
less voluble, and together they have 
become celebrated entertainers who 
draw an international gathering to 
events ranging from black-tie ex- 
travaganzas to Mexican fiestas. 


Not surprisingly, this inquisitive 


and gregarious pair have arrived at a 
distinctive style for their own living 
quarters (a completely redesigned 
second-story addition to the forty- 
year-old Italianate storefront they 
renovated for their galleries and 
offices) that is at once sophisticated 
and sociable. In essence, they have 
taken the concept of an eighteenth- 
sntury Paris hotel thrown it 
> open with a particularly Texan 
instinct for light, air and, as Loyd suc- 
cinctly puts it, “a big, strong look.” 
A towering exterior stairwell 
draws visitors to a balustraded ter- 
race, where an obelisk-shaped chim- 
ney for the fireplace in the library 


The first-floor library is filled with reference 
books; access to the Loyd-Paxton gallery is 
through the mirrored doors. An Italian Neo- 
Renaissance marble bench is used asa table. A 
George II mahogany-and-gilt sofa and a pair 
of late George I armchairs are covered in silk 
damask. The painting of the Madonna and 
Child, 1897, is by Hungarian artist Janos Vaszary. 





below is silhouetted against the 
futuristic landscape created by the 
glassy spires of downtown. The liv- 
ing room and master bedroom open 
onto the terrace beneath an open, 
groin-vaulted arcade, and glass dou- 
ble doors afford a sweeping urban 
panorama. The arcade enters the inte- 
rior as a vaulted entry hall, bringing 
the rhythm of the exterior propor- 
tions inside, and the powerful flow of 
space is enhanced by the extension of 
the terrace’s tile floor throughout the 
interior. This airy but immaculately 
ordered arrangement has a classic 


Mediterranean feeling, but the inspi- 
ration may be closer to home. “Our 
initial experience of antiquity was 
Mexico,” says Loyd, and both men 
are intrigued by the meticulous logic 
of Mayan architecture. 

While the architectural detailing 
is painstakingly exact—Paxton and 
Loyd spent nineteen months draw- 
ing and redrawing the plans—the 


finished product wasn’t intended to_ 


show itself off. Instead, much of the 
effort went into perfecting an ethe- 
real backdrop for the furnishings. 
“We painted the rooms sixteen 


opposite: Dominating the sitting area of the 
master bedroom are six finely painted panels, 
entitled the Mois Grotesques, attributed to 
Claude III Audran. Each panel depicts a 
month, with the corresponding sign of the zo- 
diac at the top and an allegorical figure of a 
god in the center, surrounded by symbols of 
the arts and sciences and associated animals. 
On either side of the gondola-shaped sofa are ~ 
ebony-and-ormolu pedestals holding match- 
ing Louis XVI candelabra in the form of lilies. 
ABOVE: In the mirrored dining/conference 
room, adjacent to the library, is a set of Portu- 
guese Rococo armchairs placed around an 
imposing Belgian Régence table of carved 
marble. In front of the large giltwood mirror is 
a mid-19th-century faience bust of Autumn. 
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times,” explains Paxton, “before we 
found the exact shade of taupe that 
would render the background com- 
pletely neutral, almost like an archi- 
tectural line drawing.” 

They are equally relentless in their 
selection of the objects that command 
this stage. ‘““What you see here is the 
distillation of twenty-five years of 
collecting,” says Paxton. “We are con- 
stantly editing so that quantity does 
not overwhelm quality.” The fire- 
places in both the downstairs library 
and upstairs living room are striking 
testament to their restraint; the design- 
ers framed the fireplaces with almost- 
flush white marble slabs so that the 
large Rococo mirrors that hang over 
them—Loyd and Paxton usually put 
mirrors and clocks on the walls in 
lieu of paintings—can get full play. 

Despite the bravura showcasing 
the two scrupulously avoid conve 
ing any sense that their furnishings 
are fragile museum pieces. An im- 
mense rosewood-and-ormolu Empire- 
style bed in the guest room/library 






doubles as a sofa and daybed; in the 
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master bedroom the formidable nine- an F - 
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teenth-century secretary, with its 
writing stand and myriad secret com- 
partments, probably gets as much use 
today as it did a century ago. Visitors 
are constantly invited to feel the reso- 
nances of history. ‘“This is almost like 
a public building,” laughs Loyd. 
Loyd and Paxton have also incor- 
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porated such twentieth-century ef- = BR ey ee ee Dee Nf 
ficiencies as sleek mirrored baths and e) 
a compact interior spiral staircase 
reminiscent of a chambered nautilus. 
And the lighting system brings them 
right to the cutting edge. The black 
matte ceiling of each room disguises a 
galaxy of recessed lights, all of them 
controlled from a central computer 
terminal. ““We spent two months 
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continued on page 222 


A massive late-Regency four-poster bed dom- 
inates the master bedroom. Loyd and Paxton 
acquired enough of the authentic silk damask 
fabric to be able to recreate, in cotton, hang- 
ings according to the original design. Two 
18th-century bluejohn-and-ormolu girandoles 
rest on the table in the foreground. On the 
secretary is a glass-encased Directoire marble 
clock modeled after the Panthéon in Paris. 
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Senator and Mrs. Claiborne Pell 





TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


THE POLITICAL WORLD was stunned 
when Claiborne deBorda Pell won 
his first race for the U.S. Senate in 
1960. “Here’s this aristocratic man 
with a summer home in Newport, 
who has never run for anything, 
coming into Rhode Island, a blue-col- 
lar industrial state, and beating the 
hell out of two political giants in the 
primaries,” says a colleague. “Since 
then it’s been up all the way. He’s 
into his fifth term, and look at the 
legislative record.” 

The record is indeed impressive: 
Senator Pell is known in the educa- 
tional field for the grants bearing his 
name; he has been called the father 
of the National Endowment for the 
Arts; and he was instrumental in 
bringing Metroliner—the train ser- 
vice that operates between Boston 
and Washington—into existence. He 


is the ranking minority member on 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and should the Democrats ob- 
tain a majority in the Senate this 
November, he will become chair- 
man—a hugely important position. 
Observes another Pell-watcher, “He 


A house built in Washington, D.C. in 1799 is 
a fitting residence for Senator and Mrs. 
Claiborne Pell, who have furnished it with 
possessions inherited from his forebears. 
opposite: The couple’s favorite room is the li- 
brary. Above the mantel is a portrait of the 
senator, age ten, with his father, Herbert C. 
Pell, Jr. “The lectern was made for my father 
when he was U.S. ambassador to Portugal, 
and was later used by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee,” explains Senator Pell. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Family portraits of Alexander J. 
Dallas (1759-1817), father of Vice President 
George M. Dallas, and Eugene deBorda, the 
senator's great-grandfather, adorn the entry. 


RIGHT: “We found the Ruthenian portable al- 
tarpiece when we were stationed in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1948,” says Nuala Pell. Above it 
in the library is Rest on the Flight, after van 
Dyck. Between the bookcases are decorations 
awarded to Senator Pell (top) and his father. 
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seems diffident, modest, almost 
humble. And he listens! But put him 
into a competitive position and he’s a 
fighter to the bone.” 

Claiborne Pell’s success has much 
to do with his ancestors’ long history 
of public service. “They had land in 
the beginning,” he has said of the 
Pells of New York. “A manor around 
Pelham Bay, taking in a good deal of 
what is now the Bronx and Westches- 
ter County. As you know, a lord of 
the manor had a good deal of power 
over the land and the people. In the 
Revolution, I’m sorry to say, there 
were Pells who chose the wrong side. 
I think it’s fair to state, however, that 
I have more ancestors who served in 
Congress than any other member. 
Five, including my father.” 

His father, Herbert C. Pell, Jr., had 
a distinguished diplomatic career as 
well as a congressional one. Follow- 
ing in his footsteps, Claiborne Pell 
joined the Coast Guard during World 
War II, starting as a ship’s cook. He 
continued in the Coast Guard Reserve 
after the war, ultimately retiring in 
1978 as a full captain. In 1944 he mar- 
ried Nuala O’Donnell and took his 
bride abroad to Italy and Czechoslo- 
vakia, where he was stationed as a 
foreign service officer. 

After winning the 1960 Demo- 
cratic primary at the age of forty-one, 
he was described by the New York 
Times aS a man “over six feet tall, 
slim, with wavy dark brown hair,” 
who “might be mistaken for a screen 
actor after the pattern of Henry 
Fonda.” The ensuing years have 
wrought remarkably few changes, al- 
though the wavy hair is now white. 
His fitness is probably due to his pas- 
sion for long-distance running, a 
sport he has enjoyed since college. 

Looking about his fine 1799 resi- 
dence on a sunny Georgetown street, 
Claiborne Pell remarks, “Everything 
we have has been acquired by the 
sad process of inheritance.” The fam- 
ily moved into the house in May 


1961, and the senator likes the some- 
what well-worn air of his things, par- 
ticularly in the library, where the 
books have an agreeably used look. 
The house fits the Pells and their 
way of living perfectly. The senator 
delights in the fact that from his quiet 
street he can find a park in which to 
jog: “Same number of laps as in 1941 
but slower,” he says. When he comes 
back from a long day at the Capitol, 
his idea of a pleasant evening is to see 
friends at small dinners at home. 
Nuala Pell, who had the same sort 
of charmed upbringing as her hus- 
band, settled easily into the role of 
diplomat’s wife. And as a partner to 
the senator in his political career, she 
has proved an able speaker who 
pinch-hits for him when necessary. 
Besides her commitment as a sena- 
tor’s wife, Mrs. Pell has also worked 
since 1980 as a consultant for Chris- 
tie’s, representing Maryland and Vir- 
ginia as well as Washington. “Friends 
call,” she says, “asking if we might 
be interested in a piece they have.” 
Although the Pells seldom give 
cocktail parties or buffet dinners, an 
annual event is a supper for any 
Rhode Island boys who have come to 
Washington as college students. The 
couple are close to their own four 
grown children and four grandchil- 
dren, who visit when they can in 
Washington and at the Rhode Island 
cottage that is the Pells’ other home. 
Sometimes Claiborne and Nuala 
Pell have occasion to entertain guests 
from abroad; recently the prince and 
princess of Liechtenstein stayed with 
them, and the following week they 
put up the crown prince and his large 
family. The grown-ups ate in the 
dining room, and D.C. police officer 
Hamilton Peterson, who lives in the 
house, took the gang of royal chil- 
dren and their friends to a bistro. 
There is nothing pretentious about 
Senator and Mrs. Claiborne Pell. 
They are simply rather grand in the 
best American tradition. 1] 





The living room, with its original plaster frieze intact, is a comfortable blend of inherited objects 
and those acquired by the Pells on their travels. Above the fireplace is a Harrington Mann 
portrait of Nuala Pell and her brother Columbus O'Donnell. Antique crystal lusters by Waterford. 
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ABOVE: Claiborne Pell’s father amassed an extensive collection of old master etchings and 
engravings, including important works by Diirer and Rembrandt, which line the stair- 
way. The suit of armor was shown at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 by the senator’s 
grandfather. RIGHT: “It always hung in my mother’s bedroom,” says Mrs. Pell of the 
Surrealist painting by Jean-Pierre Alaux that now dominates the couple’s bedroom. The 
four-poster bed belonged to the senator’s father. BELOW Family memorabilia in Sen- 
ator Pell’s study include a self-portrait of his mother, Matilda Bigelow Pell Kochler, 
and a poster from his son Christopher's Newport City Council election campaign. 
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Olympian 
Spirit 
Reinterpreting the 
Drama of Ancient Greece 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DAVID HICKS 
ARCHITECTURE BY JASON RIZOS 
TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


THE GLOW OF golden light on lumi- 
nous marble is one of the enduring 
beauties of Greek architecture, as rich 
today as it was in the fifth century B.c. 
In keeping with the classical spirit, 
Athens architect Jason Rizos has de- 
signed a house of that same marble; 
London designer David Hicks has 
filled the rooms with that same light, 
using every kind of sheen—gold, sil- 
ver and mother-of-pearl, mirror and 
crystal, white lacquer and white 
silk—all to catch the light and pass it 
on. In this Greek home, as on the 
Acropolis, marble and light work 
their ageless effect. 

The design of the massive three- 
nearly 27,000 square 
feet in size—evolved out of the 


level estate 








friendship between client and archi- 
tect, who share a deep pride in their 
Greek heritage. They agreed on a 
home that would use the architec- 
tural vocabulary of ancient Attica. It 





is not, however, a strict reproduction 
but a modern interpretation. 

What Rizos calls “the Greekness of 
the house” was essential to its plan. 
This meant using a finely grained 








Drawing inspiration from Hellenic sources, 
Athens architect Jason Rizos and London de- 
signer David Hicks have created an expansive 
Greek estate that honors the past and suits 
the present. LEFT: Illuminated by a pyramid- 
shaped skylight, the inner courtyard (aithrion) 
represents the core of the house. An 18th- 
century tapestry contributes color and soft- 
ness, while a pair of English Regency-style 
benches complement the classical theme. A 
pedestal holds the inner court’s centerpiece—a 
Henry Moore sculpture of a mother and child. 








What architect Jason Rizos calls 
“the Greekness of the house” was 
essential to its plan. 


ABOVE: The stepped aithrion creates a dramatic entry for the living room. 
Rizos derived the pattern of the marble floor from Greek temples and 
based the proportions of the columns on the Doric Order of the Parthe- 
non. Consistent with the home’s overall symmetry, a gilt George IV 
dolphin table is centered between two 18th-century English mirrors. 





BELOW: Honoring his clients’ request for 
gleaming surfaces, Hicks enveloped the 
sitting room—which he nicknamed the 
“silver room’’—in an array of opulent materi- 
als. Beneath an antique crystal-and-coral 
chandelier, a mother-of-pearl low table holds 
a group of silver objects; setting off a collec- 
tion of rose-quartz figures is a mirrored table 
of Hicks’s design. The marble-topped side ta- 
ble has been resilvered to replicate its original 
17th-century sheen, while a silver-leaf swan 
chair was adapted from those at Malmaison. 
The Venetian mirror is from the 19th century. 
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Pentelic marble—the marble of the 
Parthenon—for columns, floors, two 
staircases, even flowerpots in the gar- 
den. There are borrowed architec- 
tural details, such as cornices and the 
patterns of marble floors, but the 
home’s “Greekness” is most strongly 
defined by the inner court, or aithrion. 
Traditionally a central room lit from 
above, or an unroofed open space 
with reception rooms leading off it, 
the court is literally and aesthetically 
the core of the classical Greek house. 


According to Rizos, the aithrion 
gives this house “its center of gravity. 
If you stand with your weight evenly 


distributed, you will feel the har- 


mony of balance. If you lean over you 
will feel awkward and eventually 
fall. The same is true for architecture. 
I wanted to make this clear by 
emphasizing the very center of this 
important room, so I designed the 


skylight as a pyramid. And I lowered 
the floor underneath the skylight so 
it would resemble the theaters of 
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ancient Greece, which had steps de- 
scending the hillside to the stage. 

“In this instance,” Rizos continues, 
“the steps lead down to a Henry 
Moore sculpture of a mother and 
child, which is ‘on stage.’ The sim- 
plicity and modesty of the work are 
part of the spirit of classical Greece.” 

London-based David Hicks was 
asked to design the interiors. And 
both Rizos and Hicks acknowledge a 
debt to their client for her firm ideas, 
enthusiasm, patience and hours of 
hard work as on-site translator. 

Says Hicks, “She deserves a medal, 
the Foreman of the Year Award,” a 
sentiment echoed by his former assis- 
tant Paul Hull, who remembers one 
eleven-hour meeting at the house in 
midwinter, with snow on the ground 
and windows not yet in place. “She 
never complained about the cold,” 
Hull says. “She never got tired, never 
lost enthusiasm, and kept coming up 
with fresh ideas.” 

Comfortable opulence was what 
she and her husband wanted, and she 
gave very practical attention to every 
detail—the flow of guests through 
the main reception rooms; adequate 
storage space for hundreds of stack- 
ing chairs necessary for the couple’s 
large and frequent parties; a down- 
stairs sitting room that could accom- 
modate forty for bridge; the specific 
comfort of each child’s bedroom. 

She made changes. Interior doors, 
originally designed with traditional 
pediments and surrounds, became 
simpler, more modern. She vetoed 
two bright blue chairs in the original 
scheme because she felt “everything 
must be light in color.” 

She also set David Hicks to think- 
ing about the usual English prefer- 
ence for antiques that look their age. 
“She wanted it all to look new, spar- 
kling and perfect,” he says. ‘Marble 
uncracked, the antique chandeliers 
immaculately clean, a seventeenth- 
century side table resilvered. In En- 
gland that table would probably have 





been left as it was, but it’s exciting to 
see it as it would have been in the 
seventeenth century. In a large mod- 
ern house that kind of perfection can 
be appropriate.” 

Every room is filled with an exu- 
berant enjoyment of luxury and 
abundance. Instead of one marble 
staircase, the clients requested two; 
when they couldn’t find a matching 
set of eight gilt candlesticks, they had 
them made in London. What mat- 
tered most was that everything be of 
the highest quality, from the smallest 
table napkin to the most important 
antique. Yet in spite of the fineness 
of its objects and the enormity of its 
scale, it is a home, not a museum. 

In addition to a discotheque, pro- 
jection room, guest pavilion, basket- 
ball and tennis courts and a large pool 
for water polo, Rizos designed and 
decorated a separate sports complex 
across the garden. Completed four 
years after the main house, it was 
built underground, into the side of 
the mountain, and is illuminated en- 
tirely by skylights. Within are two 
gymnasiums, a shooting gallery, ka- 
rate studio, sauna, billiards room and 
indoor pool. Large chunks of rough 
marble were left on the mountainside 
next to the pool. Waterfalls cascade 
down them, and tropical plants flour- 
ish in the crevices. 

Jason Rizos was also responsible 
for the landscaping. He planted olive 
trees, wild flowers, rosemary, laven- 
der, and thyme thaf scents the air 
when crushed underfoot. In winter, 
trees bear oranges and lemons, snow 
covers faraway mountains and cozy 
fires warm the chilly evenings. Sum- 
mer’s heat makes the cool marble 
halls even more welcome and brings 
out early roses. The dry air is filled 
with the scent of pine. 

Such details help define the essence 
of this residence. “Our house ex- 
presses the Greek spirit in a modern 
way,” says the wife. “And that is 
very important to us.”0 





A contemporary painting in gold leaf on canvas provides a strong dining room focus. On the 
table, silver-gilt and crystal appointments complement an early-19th-century Russian chandelier. 
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RIGHT: Completed four years after the main 
house, the sports complex, designed and dec- 
orated by Jason Rizos, includes a pool, two 
gyms and a billiards room. Built into a moun- 
tainside, it is entirely underground, so only 
the domed skylight is visible at ground level. 








ABOVE: In the pool area, a trompe l'oeil mural 
commissioned by the clients depicts a Greek 
seascape framed by columns and griffins. 
The furnishings echo classical forms. BELOW: A 
reclining figure by Henry Moore dominates 
the sports complex’s skylighted entrance hall. 
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LEFT: The Georgian simplicity of Durdans; 
the Surrey residence of Bruce and Ingrid 
McAlpine at Epsom, is enhanced by a para- 
pet and an arched and pedimented entrance. 


BELOW: The sunny color of the entrance hall 
modifies the austerity of a marble floor. Sec- 
ond-century Roman marbles on side tables 
are from the McAlpines’ gallery in London. 


BELOW: A Farnese prince resplendent in ruff and ceremonial cuirass is a 
presence of youthful dignity in the entrance hall. Painting is 17th century. 








Present Joys and Past Reflections 
Three Centuries of Country Living near Epsom Downs | 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 




















‘AFTER A DAY in London,” says Ingrid 
McAlpine, “we always feel the need 
to sit under a tree.’” Huge and ancient 


trees are the glory of Durdans, an 


eighteenth-century Georgian house set 
amid spreading lawns and wood- 
lands. The site is idyllic. 

Several different houses called 
Durdans have graced this spot at the 
foot of Epsom Downs. Throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 





turies fashionable London society, in ie 
- ities 


pursuit of a rest cure, came to take the 
waters at the famous Epsom spa, and 





this grassy knoll fairly buzzed with 
their comings and goings. 

Samuel Pepys wrote, “... and 
thence to Durdans ... where I have 
seen so much mirth in my time.” 
Famed diarist John Evelyn called it 
the delicious Villa Durdans.” 

Daniel Defoe came to visit. So did 
Charles II. It was rumored that the 
king had built a tunnel to the house 
of his mistress Barbara Villiers on the 
other side of the hill. In any event, 
there is a tunnel in existence today. 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, lived at 
Durdans, and the present house, built 
in 1764, was the home of two prime 
ministers, Lord North and Lord Rose- 
bery. On one occasion, upon arriving 
at his favorite house, Lord Rosebery 
made this simple entry in his diary: 
“Durdans—repose.”” 

Today, in the house they were “al- 
ways looking for’ and found some 


dozen years ago, London gallery 
owners Bruce and Ingrid McAlpine 
enjoy that same repose. In summer 


they listen for the nightingales, see 
the deer emerge from the woods at 
twilight to nibble the roses, thorns 
and all. In winter there is the wel- 
come of a hall bright with sunny 
color, and deep chintz-covered sofas 
next to a cheery fire. They watch for 
the fox who crosses the terrace at 
midday, and as evening draws in 


The chimneypiece and cornice are original to 
the octagonal drawing room. The carving de- 
picts the sun god, Apollo. That he is also the 
god of fine arts was a happy coincidence for 
gallery owners Bruce and Ingrid McAlpine. 
Chintz-covered sofas and a flowered Persian 
rug give cohesiveness to the spacious room. 





they wait again for the deer to come. 

Most of the trees date back to Lord 
Rosebery, who owned the property 
from 1874 until he died there, in 
1929, with the Eton boating song 
being played outside his bedroom 
window. Among the trees is one he 
started from a cutting of a willow 
growing near Napoleon’s grave at St. 
Helena. Royal houseguests over the 
years, England’s Queen Mary, Em- 
press Alexandra Feodorovna of Rus- 


sia and Queen Alexandra of England, 
planted many others, each still 
marked by a plaque. 

The graves of the Rosebery race- 
horses are in these woods. It was the 


Epsom racetrack and the Derby that 
first drew Lord Rosebery to Durdans. 


He enlarged the Georgian house by 


the addition of two wings encom- 
passing thirty bedrooms. He devel- 
oped his famous stud here, and the 
names of his winners are inscribed 


on the bedroom doors in the house. 
His renowned book collection was 
here, a collection novelist Sir John 
Buchan has described as “so full of 
rarities that the casual visitor could 
scarcely believe them genuine.” 
Throughout most of the year, 
Lord Rosebery’s entertaining was on + 
a small scale, but on Derby Day mar- 
quees went up on the broad, flat lawn 
and between three and seven o’clock 


continued on page 226 
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opposite: The McAlpines wanted the dining 
room to harmonize with the garden and “feel 
comfortable in our English winters.” Chi 
nese blue-and-white porcelain, such as the 
covered jar on the half-round table, offsets 
the dominant wall color. The wall brackets 
were adapted from 18th-century balusters 


LEFT: A 19th-century thermometer, product of I 
London instrument makers Negretti and i 
Zamtra, stands in its original location against 
the 18th-century brick wall of the courtyard. 


BELOW: Floral chintz and a 19th-century 
Turkish kilim rug add color to the library, 
“the most private room in the house” and a 
favorite of the McAlpines. Above the door 
is a 17th-century engraving after Poussin. 
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Showpiece 
A ‘Designer's New York Pied-a-Terre 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY KALEF ALATON 
TEXT BY C. D. B. BRYAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


WHEN LOS ANGELES-BASED designer 
Kalef Alaton found his services more 
and more in demand on the East 
Coast, he realized he needed a New 
York pied-a-terre for himself and 
other members of his staff when they 
were working in the city. 

Location was important. Alaton 
did not want simply a hotel room; he 
wanted something that would have 
all the cachet of a main residence but 
would not require the expenditure of 
huge sums of money. A tenth-floor 
duplex in a newer apartment build- 
ing on the Upper East Side was 
found, but with the acquisition came 
a problem common to many contem- 
porary New York City apartment 
dwellers: how to overcome architec- 
tural blandness and give the space an 
identity different from every other 
boxlike apartment. But Alaton had 
another concern—to create rooms 
that would “provide both a setting 
for entertaining guests and a simple, 
accurate, effective representation of 
the firm’s design objectives.” 

A hallmark of Kalef Alaton’s inte- 
rior design has always been immacu- 
late understatement: the subdued 
elegance of antiques and opulent 
fabrics set in often surprising and 
adventuresome counterpoint against 
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polished surfaces. The New York 
pied-a-terre is no exception. 

In this duplex, as in many newer 
apartments, the dining room had 
simply been carved out of the larger 
rectangle of the living room, leaving 
an awkward L-shaped room uncom- 
fortably split into two parts. The im- 
mediate need was to make these two 
sitting areas appear in closer proxim- 


ity than they actually are. Alaton / 


resolved this by unifying the floor- 
covering—sisal matting throughout 
the apartment—and the fabrics. 
Marjorie Shushan, an Alaton de- 
sign associate based in New York, 
likes the clean flow of the sisal be- 
cause it prevents the apartment from 
looking “too decorated. It’s a wonder- 
ful background for fabrics and an- 
tiques,” she says. “The sisal fibers 
have a good texture and color. Be- 
cause they’re natural, they give the 
apartment a comfortable and homey 


ABOVE: Kalef Alaton, with associate Marjorie 
Shushan, has designed an elegant yet com- 
fortable base for his Manhattan business 
needs. The bronze is by Shushan; the paint- 


ing, by her daughter Alexa. Candlestick from: 


Philippe Farley. opposire: In the living room, 
a surprising combination of textures and 
surfaces: Primitive leopards from West Africa 
top a German inlaid table; taffeta draperies 
are paired with matchstick blinds. 





feeling that doesn’t detract from the 
quality of the antiques.” The rough 
texture of the sisal establishes an un- 
adorned aesthetic against which ev- 
erything else in the rooms must play. 
And “play” they do. 

From the arm of a sofa, a Regency 
gilt alligator stalks a nest-egg cluster 
of Buddhist prayer beads on a nearby 
tabletop. A Japanese lacquer table 
and a bronze vase stand near twin 
wooden leopards prowling across a 
German ivory-and-ebony table. A 
pair of amusing Brighton Pavilion- 
style armchairs serve as end tables 
flanking a huge, deep-cushioned sofa 
upholstered—as are all the living 
room sofas and chairs—in silk taffeta. 

So luxurious and airy, so soft and 
billowy do these chairs and sofas ap- 
pear, resting as they do upon the 
rough sisal floor, that were it not for 
the visual anchor of strategically 
placed black granite tables, the sofas 
and chairs might threaten to come 
unmoored and float upward to meet | 
the antique English gilt-framed mir- * 
ror on the wall. 

By placing in this living room * 
ivory and granite, sisal and silk, 
wood and steel, Kalef Alaton has 
taken the sort of calculated artistic 
risk he is known for. Yet despite the 
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mixture of textures and the visual va- 
riety, it is not clutter but harmony 
that characterizes this space. “I think 
the silk taffeta helps pull things to- 
gether here, because it’s so soft,” Mar- 
jorie Shushan observes. “It moves, it 
creases, and it creates an aura of opu- 
lence without going overboard.” 

That underlying sense of restraint 
is key. Alaton’s artistry lies in the 
discriminating way he has chosen his 
dissimilar materials and furnishings. 
“Although I am far from being a 
minimalist,” he has said, “I have 
found that less is better.” The effects 
of this selectivity are often stunning. 

On either side of the entrance to 
the dining room, mid-eighteenth- 
century portraits of Turkish sultans 
are hung above inverted-pyramid- 
shaped granite consoles. The effect is 
simultaneously shocking and pleas- 
ing. Attached as they are to the stark 
white walls, the consoles have the 
impact of Stanley Kubrick’s mysteri- 
ous black monolith in 2001, and yet 
the effect is pleasing because the rich 
reds, golds and blacks of the portraits 
draw the consoles’ weight upward, as 
they do the beholder’s eye. 

Here and elsewhere, Kalef Alaton 
never resorts to design tricks. Rough 
plaster columns are the only architec- 
tural details in the living room and 
dining room. At the windows, the 
unlikely combination of silk taffeta 
draperies and matchstick blinds cam- 
ouflages air-conditioning and heating 
units. These simple, economical treat- 
ments are as characteristic of Kalef 
Alaton’s style as are his more extrava- 
gant gestures. The measure of his 
craft is that he achieves such a clear 
statement of opulence and comfort in 
this Manhattan pied-a-terre with so 
subtle and restrained a sensibility. 














RIGHT: A Japanese paper screen sets off a 
taffeta-covered seating arrangement in the 
living room. The low granite table and a gilt- 
and-laquer side table from Naga Antiques 
add hard-edged contrast. Alligator from 
Gene Tyson; mirror from Kentshire Galler- 
ies, FOLLOWING PAGES: Touches of gilt in the 
bedroom gleam against pale silk upholstery 
and wallcovering by J. Robert Scott. 
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Gardens: Taming a Wild Landscape 


Floral Adventure in the Montana Rockies 


TEXT BY JAMES D. HOUSTON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOANNE AND JERRY PAVIA 
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THE FLATHEAD VALLEY Of northwestern 
Montana had not been known for its 
gardens before Louis Bibler moved 
into the region. The valley lies in 
the midst of a huge national forest, 
twenty-five miles from Glacier Na- 
tional Park. It is a world of Douglas 
fir and Ponderosa pine, where win- 
ters are long, where black bears roam 
and whitetail deer are common. Yet 
after eighteen years there, Bibler, who 
is better known as Sam, is responsible 
for three horticultural beauty spots 
that have made him a local legend. 
The first was a traffic-stopping 
half-acre of color around his house in 
downtown Kalispell (population 
10,700), the valley’s principal com- 
munity. The second covered three 
acres of long-neglected terrain sur- 
rounding the Conrad Mansion, built 
in 1895 by the town’s founding fam- 
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ily. During the mid-1970s, Bibler, as 
president of the Conrad Mansion 
Board, led a move to restore the ven- 
erable home and its spacious, once- 
elegant grounds. 

Both projects were preparing 
Bibler for the challenge he undertook 
six years ago when he and his wife, 
Jean, moved two miles beyond the 
town and up the side of one of the 
ranges that frame the valley. There, at 
3,500 feet, they owned fifteen acres 
that had never been developed, 
partly because water was very diffi- 
cult to get at—two miles away on the 
surface, or hundreds of feet down 
through bedrock. 

“Sometimes I am asked, Why 
here?” Sam Bibler says, gazing across 
at the rugged peaks of Glacier Na- 
tional Park. ‘For one thing, I just 
knew it was possible. For another, af- 
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ter being confined to half an acre 
down in town, I wanted to start with 
a place that was completely un- 
touched, so I could make my mark in 
my own way, in the midst of this 
amazing Rocky Mountain landscape, 
and create something beautiful that 
would also be permanent.” 

While their new home was being; 
built—with solar heating features 
and a greenhouse—he was laying out 
his five main garden areas above and, 
below the house. They now fill four 
sloping acres with handsome lawns. 
and flowing streams and ponds, all 
shaped and enlivened by intensely 
cultivated flower beds that flourish 
through four blooming phases, from 
late spring through early fall. 

“These are not exotic flowers, by 
the way,” Bibler says emphatically. 
“They are common varieties that I 
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PRECEDING PAGES: In a springtime 

flourish of color, tulips and daffodils, 
underplanted with hyacinths, perennial 
candytuft and aubretia, crown a rise of 
ground. Beyond, Foy’s Lakes lie cupped 
in the sloping hills of Flathead Valley. 


RIGHT: “High on my list of landscape 
plans was the sight and sound of water,” 
Sam Bibler says. On one of several man- 
made pon Australian swans are 
escorted by a covey of ducks. A copper- 
roofed gazebo is set among blossoming 
viburnum, heliopsis and loosestrife. 


opposite: Mounds of perennial candytuft 
just coming into bloom delineate the rich 
colors of grape hyacinths and aubretia (fore- 
ground). Closer to the house, ranks of tulips 
stretch away from a Sambucus in flower. 


BELOW: A steep hillside orchard of dwarf 
fruit trees—pears, apples, plums, peaches 
and cherries—is highlighted by drifts of 
daffodils and hybrid Darwin tulips. 














learned, by trial and error during my 
years down in town, happen to do 
very well in this climate. Included are 
daffodils, irises, petunias, roses, mari- 
golds and tulips. Every year for the 
past five years, for instance, | have 
put in three thousand tulips. That 
makes fifteen thousand bulbs in the 
ground this year, and of course those 
have multiplied.” 

He takes particular pride in the fact 
that he has used art pieces created by 
Montana artists to accent his own 
high-country handiwork. Atop the 
greenhouse is a weather vane in the 
form of a Canada goose, with individ- 


ual feathers of stainless steel, copper 
and brass, fashioned by Bozeman 
sculptor Jim Dolan. In the water gar- 
den, swans glide to the ethereal hum- 
ming of a wind harp. Built by Jeffrey 
Funk of Flathead Valley, it is a steel 
bow, twelve feet high, with wires 
strung to sing in the mountain air. 
Below the landscaped areas an- 
other four acres have been turned 
into an arboretum—“the only one in 
this state, to my knowledge,” Bibler 
says—where he has planted hun- 
dreds of species of trees and shrubs. 


ABOVE: A black bear investigates a feeding 
platform for squirrels on a Ponderosa pine 
just ten feet from the house. The rock garden 
beyond is a floral patchwork of creeping 
phlox, basket-of-gold and aubretia. In the 
background is a stand of Douglas firs. 
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Amazingly, Bibler not only de- 
signed all this, he tends it himself, 
planting, weeding and trimming. A 
high proportion of hardy perennials 
reduces much of the annual mainte- 
nance. He is also blessed with an 
eighteen-inch layer of rich topsoil. 
Even so, for one man to manage a 
garden of this size seems an almost 
superhuman task. 

“People often ask me,” he says, 
“how many gardeners I have. They 
are always surprised when I say I 
don’t have any. | am up at dawn ev- 
ery day, and at the height of the sea- 
son | am working until ten at night. 





So the next question is, What do you 
do for fun? And I say, This is what I 
do for fun. It is both productive and 
creative. I'll soon be seventy. This 
keeps me young.” 

Not long ago he had to have his 
acreage surrounded with electric 
fencing to protect the cultivated areas 
from roaming animals. Until that 
time, whitetail deer in herds as large 
as ten were a year-round problem. 
“Anyone who thinks he could never 
hate Bambi,” observes Bibler with a 
wry grin, “has never tried to garden 


RIGHT: Giant boulders blasted from the 
foundation site when the house was built 
stabilize the hillside garden. Vibrant colors 
of tulips are softened by the pastel shades of 
aubretia. Forsythia blossoms flare against a 
background of thickly wooded hills. 











near a forest that’s full of Bambis.” 
In spite of the fencing, bears con- 
tinue to appear from time to time 
near the shaded rock garden and 
patio behind the house, or in the 
orchard garden when the plums 
and peaches are ripe. One black bear 
spent three days on the property, 
walking the paths and swimming in 
the ponds, much like a summer guest 
at a dude ranch. The game warden 
trapped the visitor and moved him 
back to less civilized terrain. 
Undaunted by wild animals nip- 
ping at the perimeter, and by a heavy 
winter that starts early and ends late, 
Sam Bibler has transformed this 
once-empty acreage into an oasis of 
high color and tasteful design. He has 
done so, moreover, in what he calls 


his spare time, while continuing to 
run a business in Kalispell with his 
partner of thirty-five years, L. E. Har- 
rington. Their profession is geology, 
specializing in oil and gas exploration. 

Born in Indiana, Bibler has spent 
most of his career in the Rocky 
Mountain region, in such locales as 
Wyoming and Saskatchewan. Before 
settling in Montana, he spent ten 
years across the border in Calgary, 
Alberta, where he first saw what ded-, 
icated gardeners could produce in the 
northern latitudes. “The Canadians,” 
he says, “went about it in the British 
way, very intent and persistent, and 
their flowers were gorgeous. It was 
an inspiration.’’ By the time he 
moved to Kalispell, continuing to ex- 
plore for oil and gas, he was also 


Bearded irises (below) in a 300-foot border are practical as well as beautiful: Some 200 varieties conceal and stabilize the gravel of a sloping 
ledge. Peonies (above) are interplanted with trees in the orchard garden, succeeding a springtime flush of tulips and daffodils. 
. 








ready to begin exploring the world 


of flowers and garden design. 

It seems now that this hillside 
above the town had been waiting for 
someone with his unique set of 
gifts—someone with the vision of a 
landscape architect, a gardener’s 
attentiveness to minute detail, a geol- 
ogist’s grasp of subsurface structure 
and the cycles of the earth. For in- 
stance, he assumed he could find 
water if he drilled deep enough into 
the Precambrian schist beneath the 
glacial till. Since cold air flows down- 
hill, he figured there might be twenty 
more frost-free days at this altitude 
than on the valley floor far below. 

The setting, in fact, has much to do 
with the impact of these gardens. A 
stand of fir and pine rises up the slope 


Blue Frost and Pink Magic petunias, Heliopsis and marigolds (above) join ranks of Primrose Lady and Golden Jubilee marigolds, day lilies, 
phlox and loosestrife (below) in a march of color down a slope. Fieldstone edging gives a finishing touch and prevents erosion. 


behind the house. A mile away, three 
glacier-carved lakes sparkle in the 
sun. Across the valley the sharp- 
edged peaks of the Swan Range are 
often capped with snow, and beyond 
those rise other peaks, a sea of ranges, 
to the horizon. 

In any location these gardens 
would startle the eye with their pat- 
terns of blazing color, and fill the 
heart with admiration for what one 
man has been able to achieve. That 
they are located at the edge of a ma- 
jestic wilderness somehow amplifies 
the effect, making it clear that this is 
Sam Bibler’s punctuation mark—his 
exclamation point—his own way of 
paying tribute to the great forces of 
nature that, at this altitude, are boldly 
visible at every turn.0 
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_ Along Art Déco Lines 
| Contemporary Rendition of a Classic Style 


ARCHITECTURE BY ROBERT HOGREFE 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY RAY GRAY 
TEXT BY AVIS BERMAN 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE Y 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Designed by the late Ray Gray and architect 
Robert Hogrefe in exuberant Art Déco style, the New York City 
apartment of Neil and Caroline Hirsch offers sweeping views of the 
Manhattan skyline. The living room is highlighted by rare gilded 
and lacquered Hunting panels by Jean Dunand, right. Companions 
to several others displayed throughout the residence, they once 
graced the smoking room of the luxury liner Normandie. Bronze fig- 
urative sculpture, Descending Sun, is by Donal Hord. Above the fire- 
place is Nu aux Buildings, a 1930 work by Tamara de Lempicka. 


ABOVE: The study features Dunand panels, left, and Paul 
Jouve’s painting Panthére en Marche. The circa 1930 palisander, 
leather and nickel Etienne Kohlmann desk is topped by an Erté 
sculpture and a thirties desk set by Hadley-Hubbard. Sconces 
and richly grained wall shelves complement the setting. 

The 1925 Atmos clock is by Cartier. Carpeting by Stark. 


SLEEK, SPARKLING AND SOPHISTICATED, Art Déco was made 
for the modern city and the modern city was made for it. 
The urban glamour savored in countless vintage photo- 
graphs and black-and-white films—those paeans to sky- 
scrapers, evening clothes, cocktail shakers and marcelled 
heiresses drenched in slinky satin—is inseparable from the 
streamlined elegance of their Art Déco backdrops, so 
lavish in curve, angle and materials. 

That high-style dream of the metropolis remembered is 
the inspiration and unifying concept behind a contempo- 
rary Manhattan duplex designed by Robert Hogrefe and 
the late Ray Gray. However, the apartment itself is a flexi- 


ble interpretation rather than a rigid re-creation—the peri- 


od’s distinct stylistic elements have been adapted to today 
with a distinctly knowing spin. 

The residents, Caroline and Neil Hirsch, have for some 
time preferred the historical modernism of Art Déco to a 
straight contemporary look. Says Caroline Hirsch, “We 
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ABOVE: Sinuous curves and luxurious materials were used 
throughout the master suite overlooking the East River. Resem- 
bling the stateroom of a ship, the room bears a gleaming lacquered 
mahogany wall inlaid with brass. The original design of the car- 
pet and bedspread of Clarence House fabric is based on a drawing 
by Jean Dunand. Sculpture Torso above the bed by Cleo Hartwig. 
LEFT: La Tunique Rose, a 1927 painting by Tamara de Lempicka. 


have basically the same tastes, and whenever we started 
looking around, the things we both really liked were al- 
ways Art Deco. We think the clean lines are classic.” 

The couple’s enthusiasm was not strictly limited to pe- 
riod pieces. “We did not want our home to look like a 
museum collection,” Mrs. Hirsch continues. “We think of 
Déco as more a style than a period.” Neil Hirsch concurs: 
“I think that Déco today is interpreted differently than it 
was during its own time. It’s become more refined.” 

With their strategy in mind—to incorporate the best 


continued on page 




















Profiles: 
Brooke Astor 


TEXT BY ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN DOMINIS 


THE VERY NAME evokes a grande 
dame—stately, formidable, haughty, 
intimidating. But no one more de- 
lightfully contradicts the traditional 
image than Mrs. Vincent Astor. 

Brooke Astor is unquestionably a 
great lady, yet she has the look and 
spirit of a gamine. She is slight, 
pretty, bright-eyed, elfin, approach- 
able. She is impulsive and responsive. 
She bubbles over with humor and en- 
thusiasm. She is devoid of snobbery 
or disdain. Her joyous laugh would 
melt the heart of Attila and her conta- 
gious ardor would tumble the walls 
of Jericho. Behind the gaiety a mea- 
suring eye misses nothing. She takes 
life seriously, but never herself. 

She is wealthy and could so easily 
waste her days in aimless social diver- 
sion. But she is a truly civilized wom- 
an. She not only reads books but 
writes them. She knows all about 
painting and furniture. She loves to 
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ABOVE AND BELOW: A country estate in Westchester County is Brooke Astor’s anti- 

dote to the hectic pace she maintains in New York as president of the Vincent Astor 
Foundation. She spends weekends at Holly Hill, usually accompanied by her dogs Henry 
O.K. Astor, Freddy the dachshund and Maizie the schnauzer. opposite: “I am obviously a dog 
lover—they have always been a part of my life,” says Mrs. Astor, whose collection of 19th- 
century dog paintings, begun some fifteen years ago, includes works by Landseer, Herring 
and Ackermann. Most of the paintings line the hall and stairway of Holly Hill. 
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learn new things. She enjoys the 
graces of living, but her consuming 
purpose is to improve the quality of 
life for others. 

Under her resourceful and imagi- 
native direction, the Vincent Astor 
Foundation has helped lift the face of 
New York. The city ought to be the 
main beneficiary, Brooke Astor feels, 
because it is where John Jacob Astor 
made his fortune. The foundation has 
changed not only the life of the city 
but Brooke Astor’s life too. “If I didn’t 
have the foundation,” she says, “I 
would not be the happy person I am 
today. Every day I thank God I have 
been so lucky.” 

The unassuming foundation of- 
fice high over Park Avenue receives 
about a thousand applications a year. 
Linda Gillies, the capable director, 


LEFT: “A photographic display of my 

roots and my growing,” is Mrs. Astor’s de- 
scription of her “memory room,” whose 
walls attest to the notable events in her life 
and that of her late husband Vincent Astor. 
Sofa fabric by Brunschwig & Fils. BELow: An 
author and avid reader, she makes full use 
of the restorative powers of the “philoso- 
pher’s room.” Chair fabric by Quadrille. 





screens the flow. Then Brooke Astor 
reviews the more promising requests. 
“Seeing is believing,” she says. “So 


we always go to visit the project in 
order to meet the people who run it 
and to get a feel for their surround- 
ings.” Together Mrs. Astor and Mrs. 
Gillies inspect schools and slums, di- 
lapidated churches and hostels for the 
homeless, traversing the improbable 
city from the blasted heath of the 
South Bronx to the lively rehabilita- 
tion of South Street Seaport. 
Experience has given Brooke Astor 
a shrewd eye for cranks and con men. 
But it has not discouraged her unceas- 
ing quest for initiatives that make ur- 
ban living more attractive, especially 
for the less fortunate. In a typical 


The foundation has propelled Brooke Astor 
into the role of philanthropist and champion 
of New York. Top: She chats with an enter- 
tainer after receiving the Frederick Law 
Olmsted Award for the foundation’s sup- 
port of Central Park. ABOvE LEFT: Governor 
Mario M. Cuomo presents Mrs. Astor with 
a 1985 New York State Governor's Arts 
Award. LeFT: A grant made in 1978 helped 
preserve the Villard Houses on Madison 
Avenue, now home to various nonprofit 
cultural organizations. With Mrs. Astor is 
the foundation’s director, Linda Gillies. 
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year, more than one hundred Vincent 
Astor Foundation grants help every- 
thing from the Municipal Art Society: 
to the Bronx Zoo, from the Neighbor- 
hood Coalition for Shelter to the 
Police Athletic League, from com- 
munity development in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant (which Robert Kennedy 
involved her in years ago) to Rocke- 
feller University, from the Fund for 
Aging Services to Brooke Astor’s 
chief interest these days, the New 
York Public Library. : 

The Vincent Astor Foundation 
brings Brooke Astor and her city into 
spirited and productive partnership. 
But work at the Park Avenue office 
far from exhausts her life. She main- 
tains an elegant apartment twenty 
blocks north on Park Avenue, where 
in the evenings she gives some of the 
most agreeable dinners in New York. 
The guests include bankers and trade 


unionists, diplomats and community 


leaders, politicians and writers, and 
anyone else she thinks will add to the 
joy of living. 

On weekends she retires, most of- 
ten by herself, to her country house 
deep in Westchester County. Holly 
Hill is designed for relaxation—open 
and sunny, vases overflowing with 
flowers, sofas covered with bright 
chintz, walls hung with English dog 
paintings and personal memorabilia. 
She swims in the pool, walks her 
dogs, relishes the cries of birds in the 
forest and the changes in the seasons, 
rests from the exertions of the last 
week and looks forward to the excite- 
ments of the next. 

In the summer she is off to North- 
east Harbor on Mt. Desert Island in 
Maine. Cove End, her pleasant house 
with white shingles and green shut- 
ters, is surrounded by honeysuckle 
and lilac bushes and apple trees and 
overlooks the sea. Here she tends her 
flower garden, wanders in the pine- 
scented woods and swims in the 


chilly Maine waters. She does her 
writing in the morning and reads by 


the fireside in the evening. 

Reading and writing are vital to 
her life. Her mother was a “terrific 
reader,” she recalls, and as an only 
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child growing up mostly in foreign 
lands she became a terrific reader her- 
self. To this day Brooke Astor reads as 
much as she can and remains hooked 
on the classics. Trollope is her favor- 
ite novelist, but she was reading 
Dickens’s Little Dorrit recently as 
homework for a literary group she 
has oiganized, with John Gross, a for- 
mer editor of the Times Literary Sup- 
plement of London, as discussion 
leader. “If the mind is not used,” she 
says, “it grows flabby.” 

As a small girl she pictured herself 
as a writer. AS a grown woman she 
worked for eight years as a magazine 
editor. In the last quarter-century she 
has written two volumes of autobiog- 
raphy—Patchwork Child in 1962 and 
Footprints in 1980. In 1965 The Blue- 
bird Is at Home, a novel based on her 
stormy first marriage, was published. 
A new novel, The Last Blossom on the 
Plum Tree, will be out this summer. 
The title, she says, comes from an 
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Opposite: “In most cases it’s impossible to assess a project from an office high 
above Park Avenue,” explains Brooke Astor, who personally conducts preliminary site 
visits before presenting a proposal to her board. One recent visit was to a single-room- 

occupancy hotel being rehabilitated. opposiTE BELOW: With Roberta Brandes Gratz, co- 
director of the Eldridge Street Project, she discusses saving a synagogue that will be the 
focal point of a historic district on the Lower East Side. above: The Lincoln Center Theater’s 
executive producer Bernard Gersten (left) and director Gregory Mosher fill Mrs. Astor in 
on their plans for a new repertory company. BELOW: Kent Barwick (left), president of 

the Municipal Art Society, shows a model of Times Square to Mrs. Astor and her 

son, Anthony D. Marshall, vice president of the foundation; the society is 

lobbying to change the area’s zoning laws to control future development. 























ABOVE: Vincent Astor, whose portrait 


dominates Mrs. Astor’s office, established the 
foundation for the “amelioration of human 
misery.” Since 1960, Brooke Astor has over- 


seen the dispersal of over $135 million in 


grants within the five boroughs of New York 


City. “I have led a full life. Now I want to 
enhance the lives of others,” she says. 


RIGHT: Photographs of Vincent Astor, one of 


Franklin D. Roosevelt (a close friend of 
Astor), and a view of the earth taken by 


astronaut Frank Borman surround her at her 
desk. “My whole life is the foundation,” she 
says. “It’s what has kept me going.” OPPOSITE 
ABOVE AND BELOW: “I have always been drawn 
to those unusual architectural fantasies called 
follies,” says Mrs. Astor, whose own “folly,” 
August Moon, is a short distance from Cove 
End, her summer house in Maine. Whether 
she is walking through the Oriental garden 
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or swimming laps in the pool, she feels 
“totally at one with myself and nature.” 
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invented Chinese proverb: “He who 
sees the last blossom must pick it.” 
The novel, a social comedy of love 
among people beyond the first blush 
of youth, is set in New York in the 
1920s and Portofino in the 1930s, 
where she spent happy years with 
her second husband. She is already at 
work, this indefatigable woman, on 
her third novel, which will carry for- 
ward some of the characters in The 
Last Blossom on the Plum Tree into 
Mussolini’s Italy in the days before 
the Second World War. 

How to explain this boundless vi- 
tality? “Brooke’s life exploded,” one 
of her friends says, “when Vincent 
died.” This remark parallels her own 
comment in Footprints: “Vincent's 
death was like a volcano in my life. 
Everything erupted.” It was as if 
years of pent-up intellectual energy 
and social concern suddenly burst 
through and enabled Brooke Astor at 
last to fulfill herself. 

It is not that she had led an unin- 
teresting life up to that point. She was 
born Roberta Brooke Russell in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. Her father 
was John Henry Russell, a Marine 
Corps officer who ended as major- 
general-commandant of the Marines. 
Her mother was pretty, bright, gay, 
flirtatious. Brooke adored them both. 
“My father formed my character,” she 
says. “My mother formed my mind.” 

As the Russell family followed the 
trajectory of Marine duty, young 
Brooke grew up in Hawaii, Panama, 
Newport, Annapolis and, most deci- 
sively, Peking in the days before the 
First World War. As a child, she 
learned “coolie’” Chinese. On her re- 
turn to Peking in 1979 she rejoiced 
when Chinese words of greeting 
sprang unbidden to her lips. Her 
days in China, she feels as she looks 
back, enlarged her spiritual nature. 
She remembers above all a summer 
spent in a Buddhist temple in the 
Western Hills, where the little girl 
felt a marvelous oneness with nature 
and drew from the Buddhist priests a 
sense of “belonging to the infinite.” 

Then her father was recalled to 
Washington. One day she went to 
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The Astor Foundation brings Brooke 
Astor and her city into spirited and productive 
partnership. “If I didn’t have the foundation, I 

wouldn't be the happy person I am today.” 
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luncheon with Henry Adams. The 
Blake drawings on the wall of his 
study alarmed the young girl, but she 
was enchanted by the kindness of the 
little old historian who talked to her 
as if she were a grown-up (and, it 
might be added, talked to grown-ups 
as if they were children). 

Her best friend’s brother, a young 
man named John Marshall Harlan, 
who forty years later became a dis- 
tinguished Supreme Court associate 
justice, invited her to a dance at 
Princeton. There Brooke met an in- 
souciant fellow who swept her off 
her feet and into marriage. She was 
only sixteen, knew little of the world, 
and the marriage was a disaster. Her 
husband was drunken, unfaithful 
and brutal. She had a child and stuck 
it out, though, for that is what nice 
young women in Bernardsville, New 
Jersey did in the 1920s. At the same 
time, she began to make a life of her 
own. She started writing for maga- 
zines, was introduced to writers, and 
on one memorable literary weekend 
fought off the advances of the novel- 
ist Joseph Hergesheimer at his coun- 
try cottage. The marriage jogged along 
for ten years, however, until one 
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LEFT: “Vincent bought Cove End in 1953. 
The first summer after our marriage was 
spent in Europe, motoring and yachting. We 
both hated it, and it was a glorious moment 
when we decided that we both loved Maine,” 
says Brooke Astor of her home on Mt. Desert 
Island. opposite: The singular view over 
Northeast Harbor. opposite BELOW: Though 
she welcomes guests to Maine during the 
summer, Mrs. Astor finds time to take long 
walks with her dogs, tend her flower garden 
and read and write. BELOW: “The sofa in the 
living room is one of three designed by 
Stanford White for Vincent’s family home, 
Ferncliff, at Rhinebeck, New York,” says 
Mrs. Astor. “Originally they were around 
the first indoor swimming pool/tennis 

court ever built in this country.” 








On weekends she 
retires, most often by 
herself, to her country 
house in Westchester, 
where she swims, walks 
her dogs, rests from the 
exertions of the last week 
and looks forward to the 
excitements of the next. 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE: An alcove in a corner.of the living room contains part of Mrs. Astor’s china collection, including 
Canton blue-and-white porcelain from the Ch’ing Dynasty. Next toa photograph of Vincent Astor is one of Brooke Astor’s 
mother, holding a fan, with her two older sisters. opposire: The library is a comfortable mélange of books, Staffordshire 
animals and an American hooked rug, all brought together by designer Mrs. Henry Parish II, who, Mrs. Astor says, is a “life- 
long friend. We’ve worked together on all of my houses.” Floral chintz and checkered fabric by Brunschwig & Fils. 
ABOVE: Brooke Astor enjoys a quiet lunch with friend and neighbor John Pierrepont, who is also a trustee of the foundation. 
BELOW: Beyond the ceramic dove, a purposeful sign of peace on a garden table, the croquet lawn stretches to the sea. 
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day her husband asked for a divorce. 

Her second marriage, to New York 
stockbroker Charles Marshall, known 
to all as Buddie, was an unalloyed 
) success. His death in 1952 was a 
| grievous blow. When her lawyer told 
her she would remarry within a year, 
she was incredulous: “I knew that I 
would never marry.” But her lawyer 
knew that people who have very 
| happy marriages are apt, after the 
death of a spouse, to remarry quickly 
because they cannot bear the thought 
of living alone. Within a year she 
married Vincent Astor. 

She gave up her magazine job and 
devoted herself to her new husband. 
It was a quiet life on the Astor estate. 
in Rhinebeck up the Hudson. “We 
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continued on page 230 
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Art: Great Beginnings 


In Praise of the Incomplete 


TEXT BY KURT VONNEGUT 


ABOVE: La Place Vintimille, Edouard Vuillard, 1900. Tempera on board; 19” x 17%”. 
Streaks of color map the regions of an unfinished landscape. Jean-Claude Bellier Inc., 
New York. opposite: Portrait, Pelagio Palagi, circa 1815. Oil and chalk on canvas; 24” x 
19%". Palagi completed only the heads and portions of the background in many of 
his portraits executed during a short stay in Bologna. Galleria Gasparrini, Rome. 
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MY ONLY SISTER Alice, five years older 
than myself, possessed considerable 
gifts as a painter and sculptor, with 
which she did zip. Alice, who was six 
feet tall and a platinum blonde, as- 
serted one time that she could roller- 
skate through a great museum like 
the Louvre, which she had never seen ‘ 
and which she wasn’t all that eager to 
see, and which she in fact would 
never see, and fully appreciate every 
painting she passed. She said that 
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she would be hearing these words 
in her head above the whir and clack 
of her wheels on the terrazzo: “Got 
it, got it, got it.” 

I have subsequently discussed this 
with artists who are a lot more pro- 
ductive and famous than she was, 
and they have said that they, too, can 
almost always extract all the value 
from an unfamiliar painting in a sin- 
gle pow. Or, if the painting is without 
value, then they get no pow. 

And I think yet again about my 
father, who struggled to become a 
painter after he was forced into early 
and unwelcome retirement by the 
Great Depression. He had reason to 
be optimistic about this new career, 
since the early stages of his pictures, 
whether still lifes or portraits or land- 
scapes, were full of pow. Mother, 
meaning to be helpful, would say of 
each one: ‘“That’s really wonderful, 
Kurt. Now all you have to do is finish 
it.” He would then ruin it. I remem- 
ber a portrait he did of his only 
brother, Alex, who was an insur- 
ance salesman, and which he called 
Special Agent. When he roughed it 
in, his hand and eye conspired with 
a few bold strokes to capture sev- 
eral important truths about Alex, in- 
cluding a hint of disappointment. 
Uncle Alex was a proud graduate of 
Harvard, who would rather have 
been a scholar of literature than an 
insurance man. 

When Father finished the portrait, 
made sure every square inch of Ma- 
sonite had its share of paint, Uncle 
Alex had disappeared entirely. We 
had a drunk and lustful Queen Vic- 
toria instead. 

This was terrible. 

Now then: the most notorious in- 
terrupter of a masterpiece in prog- 
ress, surely, was “the person from 
Porlock,” who broke for all eternity 
the concentration of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge on his poem “Kubla Khan.” 


To Flora (Second Version), Paul Wonner, 
1985. Acrylic on canvas; 72” x 84”. Unre- 
solved areas of a contemporary work in 
progress contrast with more refined de- 
tailing of assorted flowers and containers. 
John Berggruen Gallery, San Francisco. 
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But if there had been such a per- 
son to intrude regularly on my fa- 
ther in the deathly still attic of our 
house in Indianapolis during the 
Great Depression, Father might now 
be remembered as a minor Hoosier 
painter—as well, let it be said, as a 
good father and fine architect. 

And I will argue that interruptions 
are very commonly beneficial, once a 
work of art is well begun. I myself, 
when reading a novel or watching a 
play or a film, with many chapters or 
scenes still to come, hear my brain 
saying a variation on my sister’s “Got 
it, got it, got it,” which is “End it, end 
it, end it. For the love of God, please 
end it now.” Yes, and after I have 
written only about two-thirds of a 
novel or play of my own, I suddenly 
feel silly and relieved, as though I 
were running before the wind in a 
little sailboat, and headed home. 

I have done all I hoped to do, and 
more, if I’ve been really lucky, than 
when I put to sea. 

That confession will seem as 
damning and barbarous to humorless 
persons as my sister’s fantasy of 
whizzing through the Louvre on 
roller skates. At least it has the virtue 
of truthfulness. And I beg them to 
forget my own jerry-built creations, 
and to consider instead the tragedy of 
Hamlet, by William Shakespeare, Act 
Ill, Scene [V—with two more acts 
and nine more scenes to go. Hamlet 
has just killed the innocent, faithful, 
tiresome old man Polonius, having 
mistaken him for his mother’s new 

_husband. He discovers who it is that 
| he has murdered, and declares with 
emotions which are mixed, to say the 
least: “Thou wretched, rash, intrud- 
ing fool, farewell!” 

Got it, got it, got it. All freeze. Bring 
in a person from Porlock. Lower the 
curtain. The play is done. 

_Even in an essay as short as this 
_one, what I will call “The Two-Thirds 
of a Masterpiece is More Than 
Enough” rule is often applicable. I’ve 
had only one point to make, and I’ve 
made it. I will do what my mother 
called “finishing it,” which, if 1 am” 
not going to unmake the point again, 


has to be as empty as talk at the end 
of a party, on the order of, “Good- 
ness, look how late it is/” and “It 
seems we've run out of ice /’ and “Do 
you remember where you put your 
coat?” and so on. 

There is a formula for a well-made 
three-act play, which came from I- 
know-not-where, but which goes like 
this: “First act, question mark. Second 
act, exclamation point. Third act, pe- 
riod.” And, since normal people want 
only question marks and exclamation 
points for works of art of every sort, I 
place as much value on a period as 
on the painting careers of my father 
and my sister, which is zero—zip. 

As for the person from Porlock on 
his quotidian errand, and what he 
did to Coleridge: I have to ask if he 
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deprived poetry lovers of anything. 
Coleridge had committed thirty lines 
to paper before the wretched, rash, 
intruding fool crashed in, and toward 
the bottom was this: 

A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once | saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

A dulcimer is a glockenspiel 
shaped like a trapezoid. 

If the person from Porlock had 
been my servant, and I had known 
exactly what Coleridge was doing on 
the other side of the door, I would 
have sent him in the instant the poet 
had written only this much: 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree.O) 


opposite: Portrait de Femme, Paul Cézanne, circa 1885-1900. Oil on canvas; 25%” x 20%". 
Cézanne left a rare portrait and many other works unfinished. Stephen Mazoh & Co., New 
York. ABOVE: Study of His Grace the Duke of Atholl and His Head Forrester John Crerar for “Death of the 
Stag in Glen Tilt,’ Sir Edwin Henry Landseer (1802-1873). Oil on canvas; 202” x 19”. Landseer’s 
draftsmanship is evident in the unpainted portions of the canvas. Spink & Son Ltd., London. 























Cottage of Vintage Delights 


Treasures of a Los Angeles Guesthouse 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JERRY LEEN 
TEXT BY JOHN CHASE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


SOME INTERIORS REVEAL THEIR Meaning only gradually. They 
do not tell a single story, but many tales woven together. 

Jerry Leen’s Los Angeles guesthouse is such a place. Sep- 
arated from the main house, a Georgian-style building 
from the 1930s, by low clipped box hedges and immacu- 
lately kept lawns, it gives the impression of a rustic, tile- 
roofed retreat on the Céte d’Azur. Leen thinks of it as his 
garconniére, or bachelor’s rooms. The cottage originally 
quartered male visitors when there were unmarried young 
ladies staying in the main house. 

Leen, an interior designer and furniture manufacturer, 
left the charming modesty of the original facade almost 
unchanged. For a whimsical touch, he placed a grinning 


stone grotesque near the doorway. The only other addition 
was a large iron lantern from Dennis & Leen, the firm he 
runs with his partner of twenty-six years, Leo Dennis. 

Although the rooms compose a suite, each has its own 
distinctive character. The dining room is formal, domi- 
nated by an oversize redwood finial originally made for 
San Francisco’s 1915 Panama Pacific International Expo- 
sition. Leen placed it on a pedestal between two glass 
doors, each opening onto a separate courtyard. 

The living room is dignified yet warm. One wall is 
given over to bookcases that hold a collage of books and 
objects. Opposite the handsomely proportioned fireplace, ' 
a single floor-to-ceiling window offers a view of a nearby ° 


Designer Jerry Leen transformed a Los Angeles guest cottage, filling it with objects that are “intriguing and pleasant to all senses,” 
he says. ABOVE: The Mediterranean-style tile-roofed house has a garden setting. OPPOSITE: Just inside the entrance are a Brussels tapestry 
fragment and an 18th-century English folk sculpture. The table laden with objets d’art, including an Etruscan head, is Portuguese. 
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church tower, framed by jacaranda and magnolia leaves. 

According to Leen, “we are all romantics” who enjoy 
composing our own still lifes of treasured possessions. This 
romanticism is most evident in the bedroom. Its furnish- 
ings, such as the Italian faux-bois marquetry chest, have 
been selected to match the scale of the room. The lighting 
accentuates the room’s intimacy, recalling an era when 
shadows were as eloquent as light. Over the bed, a Louis 
XIV-style chandelier holds wax tapers that are the same 
deep black as its wrought iron. 

“Each object has its own form, style and quality,” re- 
flects Leen. “It need not have monetary value, but should 
be intriguing and pleasant to all senses. Touch and smell 
are very important,” he emphasizes, noting that it might 
be the scent of aged leather or ancient wood that helps give 
special character to a room. 

A seemingly plain eighteenth-century English leather 
purse on a bedroom table illustrates Leen’s response to 
the abstract qualities of objects. “Form is so important,” 


ABOVE: An expressive carved animal head surmounts the living room 
fireplace. The stone dog is English. RIGHT: “I find pieces everywhere in 
my travels,” says Leen. Eighteenth-century oak shutters found in Bruges 
fill a corner of the living room. The wing chair is Georgian in style. 
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he observes of the pouch, adding, “I enjoy this much more 
than some supposedly notable contemporary paintings.” 
Secure in his aesthetic preferences, Jerry Leen mixes cul- 
tures and centuries. For example, in the dining room, 
below a formal French portrait, he has placed a folk 
sculpture of St. Sebastian on a massive, crudely carved 
English wooden table. Next to the sculpture is an open 
book carved of olive wood, its pages free of the printed 
word but richly pierced by an arabesque of wormholes. 
Two of the most exotic antiques in the little house are a 
pair of early-eighteenth-century French shoes made out of 
wood, leather and iron, used to hull chestnuts. The soles 
are covered with a chevron pattern of spikes. Studied at close 
hand, they make an extraordinary abstract design, but they 
also act as talismans, reminding us how something cast 
off long ago can evoke an entire way of life now vanished. 
Working with objects as powerful as these, Leen has 
deployed them sparingly so they can be properly seen and 
appreciated. This simplicity, together with the uniform 
treatment of bare oak floors and monochrome pale walls, 
makes the house look more spacious than it actually is. 
“Everything here is low-key,” he says. “There’s no discor- 
dancy anywhere, just a soft continuity of natural colors.” 
This is the sensibility that informs the interior of Leen’s 
garconniére. The individual qualities of objects are cherished, 
not made to fit into a set design formula. Transformed 
by Leen’s vision, the objects are not merely conventional 
furnishings, but threads in a rich tapestry of shapes, colors, 
textures and associations, both familiar and foreign.O 


Leen has deployed the 

objects sparingly so that 

they can be properly seen 

and appreciated. This simplicity, 
together with the uniform 
treatment of bare oak floors 

and monochrome pale walls, 
makes the house look more 
spacious than it actually is. 


ABOVE LEFT: A highlight of the bedroom is a small painting attributed to 
Géricault. On the bed: a needlepoint pillow with a cardinal’s coat of 
arms, and an 18th-century powder horn. The chair is Charles Il-style. A ~ 
Louis XIV-style chandelier adorns the high beamed ceiling. LEFT: In a 
corner of the dining room, a delicate Henry II-style chair contrasts with 
a rustic 17th-century English table. The wooden folk sculpture is of St. 
Sebastian; the open book of olive wood is 16th-century Italian. Below 
the table stand a pair of spiked French shoes used to hull chestnuts. 
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A spout from a 17th 
































Historic Architecture: Le Corbusier 
Villa Savoye, Monument of the )odern Dlovement at Poissy 


TEXT BY TIM BENTON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


THE POWER AND ENDURING FASCINATION Of Le Corbusier’s 
Villa Savoye at Poissy stem from the interaction of clarity 
and ambiguity. At first sight there is a shock of recogni- 
tion—a sense of formal inevitability. What could be more 
“natural” architecturally than this horizontal box, pierced 
all around by a long window and suspended on pencil- 
thin pilotis? But this is instantly met by bemused incom- 
prehension—*What is this thing?” Even within the 
formalist canon of modernism, there is little to prepare 
one for the abstractness of the conception. The signs of 
“house” seem to be as lacking as the references to nature 
in a Mondrian painting. Critics have variously described 
the house as a hovering spaceship, a temple, a Palladian 
villa. Everyone has trouble categorizing it. 

On the other hand, the house for the Pierre Savoye 
family can be understood formally as something that 
slipped out of the architect’s ideas of the period. For 
Charles-Edouard Jeanneret (1887-1965), known as Le 
Corbusier, it was the swan song of his Purist period, 
designed between October 1928 and April 1929 and 
occupied by the spring of 1931. 

Since its inclusion in “Modern Architecture: Interna- 
tional Exhibition” at the Museum of Modern Art in 1932, 
the Villa Savoye has been widely regarded as an icon of 
the International Style. Unfortunately, during and after 
the Second World War its windows were bricked up and 
it was used to store hay and farm machinery. It fell into a 
pitiful condition and was threatened with demolition 
when a school was built on the grounds. After an 
international campaign, it was André Malraux who saved 
it by having it listed as a French historic monument in 
1962. Partially restored in the sixties but unoccupied, it 
has just undergone major structural and decorative re- 
pairs in time for the centenary of Le Corbusier’s birth. 

The process of Le Corbusier’s design has as one starting 
point the parkland site—a meadow surrounded on three 
sides by trees and originally overlooking a spectacular 


Appearing as contemporary today as it did when completed in 1931, the Villa Savoye near Paris, designed by Le Corbusier, 


view to the northwest. Most of Le Corbusier’s houses of . 
the twenties were constrained by awkward, cramped 

urban locations. This was one of the first open sites he 

had to work with, and it allowed him to express a favorite | 
prejudice for the square plan as a pure, and what he 
considered “natural,” architectural form. 

Just as Palladio’s Villa Rotonda responds to the four 
horizons of its site on the outskirts of Vicenza, so the Villa — 
Savoye also represents a similar “four fagade” solution. 

The formal elements of Le Corbusier’s design, also like + 
Palladio’s, had all been worked out in earlier buildings. 
Palladio’s design used four fagades, each with central 
temple porticoes. The large central sala was on the piano 
nobile, the main living area, located on the second story. 
In comparison, Le Corbusier’s design displayed his “five 
point” theory of architecture: concrete pilotis lift the 
house off the ground; there is a roof garden; the facades 
are free, or non-load-bearing; horizontal strip windows 
allow in light; and the plan is free, open and asymmetri- 
cal. Yet like Palladio, Le Corbusier specifically composed 
with a facade formula, one that also depended on a piano 
nobile, raised above the ground on pilotis. The living area 
was conceived as a space lit by continuous windows 
irrespective of the actual separations and functions of the 
spaces within. Thus, on the northwest facade, the long 
window sweeps past the living room and kitchen with- 
out modulation, nor does it make any concession to the 
terrace on the southwest. The window had become part 
of the undifferentiated four facade solution. 

The ground-floor plan is determined by a different 
idea, the notion of a continuity between automobile 
transport and pedestrian circulation. The Savoyes arrived 
by car from their Paris apartment, entering right under 
the raised living area of the house. The driveway carves 
out the U-shape of the ground-floor plan. The path traced 
by the car is echoed by the ramp that rises up through the | 
house as if in a continuous flow of motion. In an early a 


has been restored for the 1987 centennial celebration of his birth. opposite: “The house is a box in the air, pierced all around, witha 
window extending lengthwise,” Le Corbusier wrote. “Under the box runs a driveway. Cars can come and go by means of a 
hairpin turn.” The turn is reflected in the curving ground floor of the northwest entrance fagade. This fagade is similar to the , 


others since, according to the architect, the house was designed “to do away with any notion of a ‘front’ or ‘back’ or ‘side. 
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ABOVE: “Opening on the hanging garden,” as Le Corbusier called the terrace off the second-story living room, 
“are the sliding walls of plate glass—so the sun streams into the very heart of the house.” Pipe railing along the ramp, and the 
smokestack form of an upper wall create a nautical appearance. BELOW: Le Corbusier in 1925 during his Purist period. 


sketch for the house, the idea of automobile circulation is 
almost literal, with cars arriving at the second-floor level 
on a ramp and descending through the center of the 
house as if it were a parking garage. 

In the final design, the turning radius of a large 
automobile fixed the dimensions of the ground floor. In 
this manner Le Corbusier produced what we might 
consider the sequel to Vitruvian man—the measure of i 
humanist classical architecture—by creating the j 
“Vitruvian car” as the measure of modern architecture. 

When earlier it appeared that the plan would have to ; 
be reduced in area for the sake of economy, Le Corbusier 
proceeded to abandon the U-shaped ground plan andthe | © 
ramp, as well as the whole external appearance of the 
villa, to redesign it in terms of a monumental staircase 
and a markedly vertical emphasis. Only after persuading 
the client that the original design could be built to cost (it 
wasn’t, of course) with a few relatively minor modifica- 
tions, did he return to a version of his original scheme. ~ 

It is significant that throughout this radical redesign of . 
the house, the basic arrangement of the piano nobile 
remained largely untouched. The northwest side was the 
privileged living area with the beautiful view. The 

continued on page 232 
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ABOVE: A ramp leads from the second story to the rooftop solarium. “No more hesitation about making architec- 
tural play with the solid and hollow parts,” the architect wrote, and retained the window and curved wall from an earlier 
design that placed the master bedroom here. BELOw: The solarium circa 1931, with Le Corbusier’s hat and sunglasses. 
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3 "OPPOSITE ai eh Fie) Sacer nate up through the center of the house, the ramp: 
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~ tect wrote. THIS PAGE: The house from the west, in its parkland setting. Summing up his design 
for this “machine for living,” Le Corbusier wrote, “You will not mind, I hope, my having de- 
veloped before your eyes this example of liberties taken. They have been won, torn from the 
, quickening sources of modern material. Poetry and lyricism brought forth by: technics.” 
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Antiques: 
Bound for Glory 


Rare Bookbindings of Art Deco Design 


TEXT BY AVIS BERMAN 


ABOVE: Book, designed and bound by Pierre Legrain, French, circa 1925. Leather and palladium; 712” x 4%”. 
The self-taught founder of modern bookbinding softened the starkness of an abstract design with the 
subtle interplay of different hues of inlaid leather. Martin Breslauer, Inc., New York. opposite: Book, de- 
signed and bound by Paul Bonet, French, 1933. Leather, ivory, gilt and palladium; 1112” x 9/6” (page size) . 
Bonet’s first “architectural” binding to include ivory onlays was commissioned by his single greatest pa- 
tron, Carlos R. Scherrer of Buenos Aires. John Fleming, Inc., New York and Priscilla Juvelis, Inc., Boston. 
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ABOVE: Book, designed and bound by Henri Creuzevault, French, 1947. Leather; 15%” x 10%” (page 

size). Bookbinders continued to use concentric circles, block letters and other Art Déco motifs even 

after the period ended. John Fleming, Inc., New York and Priscilla Juvelis, Inc., Boston. opposite: Book, de- 
signed and bound by Frangois-Louis Schmied, lacquerwork by Jean Dunand, French, 1927. Leather, lacquer 
and gilt; 11” x 9%o". An illusionistic three-dimensional lacquered cityscape evoking the Near East adorns 
Histoire Charmante de l’Adolescente Sucre d‘Amour by Joseph-Charles Madrus. Christie’s, Geneva. 
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ABOVE: Book, designed and bound by Henri Creuzevault, French, 1929. 
Leather and cork; 13%” x 10%”. An abstract mosaic decorates the front cover 
of Bubu de Montparnasse by C. L. Philippe. Galerie Félix Marcilhac, Paris. 
opposite: Book, designed by J. Augoyat, bound by A. Cuzin, French, circa 1928. 
Leather and gilt; 9%s” x 744”. The stage designs of Erté inspired a geometric 
binding. Stylized draperies flank the bands of leather that form a cartouche 
outlining a grid of single gilt fillets. Martin Breslauer, Inc., New York. 
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PARIS WAS WHERE the twentieth cen- 
tury was, said Gertrude Stein, and the 
quest to be modern touched many 
aspects of art and life in the French 
capital. Cubist, Fauvist and Futurist 
ideas were annexed by fashion, furni- 
ture and industrial designers, spawn- 
ing the Art Déco style. Although 
furniture, glass, metalwork and jew- 
elry provide the best-known exam- 
ples of quintessential Art Déco, fine 
bookbinding underwent just as dis- 
tinctive and modish a transformation 
as the more familiar genres. 
Between the wars, the cult of the 
book as a beautiful object reached an 
apex in France. Paris attracted not 
only artists with the talent to create, 
but publishers, patrons and collectors 
with the wherewithal to finance and 
appreciate their efforts. In the early 
1900s, the livre d’artiste began to ap- 
pear and to flourish. . 
The term indicated a book pub- 
lished in a limited edition, printed 
with utmost care using the finest pa- 
pers, fonts and inks available. Com- 
plementing the text were original 
graphics created by a prominent art- 
ist. Such books required bindings of 
equivalent caliber, bindings conso- 
nant with the aesthetic spirit of the 
times. Art Déco motifs were suited to 
the ornamentation of these luxurious 
books not only because they partook 
of the contemporary idiom, but be- 
cause a hallmark of the style was the 
lavish use of precious materials com- 
bined in unusual ways. An edition’s 


contents could thus be matched by § 


the uniqueness of its exterior. 

In the West, bookbinding proper 
began in the monasteries, but the 
craft as we now recognize it devel- 
oped inthe fifteenth century when 
the printing press was invented and 
Arab and Venetian merchants brought 
morocco leather and gold tooling to 
Italy. The new materials and tech-. 
niques spread to French artisans, 
who excelled at their work. They sus- 
tained high standards of execution 
for hundreds of years, supported by 
a staunchly bibiliophilic citizenry. 

But the bookbinders, despite their 


continued on page 234 
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For more than half a century Cordelia Biddle 
= Duke Robertson imprinted her Park Avenue 

= est O mes apartment—built by her husband, architect 

T. Markoe Robertson—with her unique style 
, F : and spirited personality. Above: A 1929 por- 
Remembering Cordelia Biddle Robertson trait depicts Mrs. Robertson’s sons: Anthony 
5 Drexel Duke (left) and Angier Biddle Duke. 

ABOVE LEFT: Framed photographs are arranged 

on the drawing room piano. BELOW: Juxta- 

BG DEELEY a Dee posed with an assortment of snuff bottles— 

part of a collection Mrs. Robertson began in 

childhood—are two studies of a favorite pet. 
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A legendary hostess, Mrs. Robertson held glamorous and lively parties in the pine-paneled drawing room. Her eclectic guest list 
included prominent figures from politics, the arts and show business, as well as frequent visitors the duke and duchess of Windsor. 


HER FAMILY IS to Philadelphia what 
the Dukes became to Durham, North 
Carolina—which is to say entrenched 
aristocrats. And the Biddles, like the 
Dukes, marched very much to the 
sound of their own music. That 
Cordelia Drexel Biddle, refreshingly 
worldly daughter of the old order, 
would marry Angier Buchanan 
Duke, courtly son of the new tobacco 
empire, was something of a jolt to 
_ both families, to say nothing of the 
_ social world of 1915. 

She was only sixteen, but even then 


everybody knew who would be run- 
ning the show. And run she did: 
first with Angier Duke to New York, 
that most wicked of East Coast 
cities (a community so disorga- 
nized socially that her father never 
felt it necessary to pack a dinner 
jacket when he visited), and later to 
the architect T. Markoe Robertson, 
whom she married in 1924. 

Thus it was that the irreverent 
Cordelia arrived to play out what 
would be long, glamorous years of 
outrageous conversation, many par- 


ties and endearing good works. She 
was forever “motoring,” as they said 
in her day, between her handsome 
Upper East Side apartment and 
houses on Long Island’s North Shore 
and in Southampton. She was the sis- 
ter of one ambassador and the mother 
of another, Angier Biddle Duke, and 
she was proud of it. 

Mrs. Robertson was tall, exuberant 
and lots of fun. Whether consciously 
or not, she found that the pageboy 
hairdo of the late thirties and forties 
served her purpose. She dyed her 




















Each Thanksgiving, the dining room was transformed into an animated meeting place for the “Association,” composed of family mem- 
bers and close friends. As many as fifty guests gathered to feast on turkey and to toast their hostess, who initiated the event in 1926. 


hair red, then black, tied it with a 
girlish ribbon and stuck by the look 
well into her eighties. The last time I 
saw her was two years before her 
death. She was gowned in bias-cut 
red satin with a boxy fox jacket over 
her shoulders, and pronouncing 
something “really too divine.” She 
was eighty-four. She looked sixty. 
But her style, at the latest, was 1945. 

And this matters, for her apart- 
ment—done around 1931—was both 
dated and timeless, a wonderfully 
assembled lair in which she was the 
unquestionable star. 

Mrs. Robertson considered cocktail 
parties “beastly,” with someone “al- 
ways passing those nasty little things 
just as you're talking. I don’t want 
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any hors d’oeuvres,” she once told me. 
“T want to kick the tray up in the air.” 

Tennis, breakfast in bed and 
sprightly dinners were more her 
style. And friends have fond memo- 
ries of the time spent in her drawing 
room. “She loved people,” her youn- 
ger son, Anthony Drexel Duke, re- 
members. “She mixed all ages and 
kinds of people. I think she always 
had the best time.” 

Essentially, she did the apartment 
herself, artfully combining family 
antiques and reproductions, collec- 
tions and memorabilia. The classic 
heart-of-pine paneling in the draw- 
ing room came from her father’s 
Philadelphia house. And if the chairs 
were French, English and American, 


so be it. So were her illustrious friends. 
Mr. Robertson designed the Art 
Déco building in which they lived, 
and the entrance hall and dining 
room suggest his passion: starbursts 
set in dark floors that were so much 
the rage of the late thirties and for- 
ties. The° greyhound pedestals sur- 
mounted by silver vases must have 
been Cordelia’s idea, and it would be 
interesting to know who decided on 
the dark lacquered walls in the din- 
ing room and the painted furniture. - 
But no one seems to remember. 
She was big on family, gathering - 
the vast Biddle-Duke clan around her 
every Thanksgiving; she was big on 
little dogs; big on flowers (fresh, silk 
and plastic, sometimes together); and 





A large collection of opaline glass is displayed in the master bedroom/sitting room, which also served for casual entertaining. Proud of 
her Biddle ancestry, Mrs. Robertson decorated the room with family mementos and pieces from her parents’ Philadelphia home. 


big on photographs, mixing family 
members in with such close pals as 
Jack Dempsey, Billie Burke and the 
duke and duchess of Windsor. She 
was also up to any emergency. 

When a fanciful fireworks display 
she had arranged for her sons ended 


up scorching the lawn at her summer + 


house, Cordelia convulsed the neigh- 
borhood by putting all her menfolk 


to work painting the grass green. 

And she also found the time to 
write the book My Philadelphia Father 
with Kyle Crichton, an immediate 
best-seller that went to Broadway as 
The Happiest Millionaire. Walt Disney 
made the movie. But Cordelia was ev- 
ery bit as zany as her eccentric father. 

“You see that young man coming 
along there,” she told a suitor in her 


later years. She pointed to a young- 
ster coming toward them and said: 
“He’s crazy, you know. He calls ev- 
eryone ‘Grandma.’ ” 

When the boy reached them, he 
did indeed stop and call her “Grand- 
ma.” “You see,” Cordelia Biddle Rob- 
ertson announced triumphantly. Her 
startled suitor never knew that the 
boy was her grandson. 0 
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Anthony Hail’s spare, uncluttered décor for Mr. and Mrs. Reginald del Valle Grady’s 

home in Hillsborough, California complements the Oriental art they have gathered on trips 
to the Far East. opposite: An expanse of travertine leads from the entrance hall to an 18th- 
century Chinese ancestor painting in the living room. asove: Doors to the terrace flank 

an antique Danish painted cabinet and gilt mirror and offer a view of the gardens. 


Polished Simplicity 


Oriental Touches in a Northern California Home 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANTHONY HAIL 
TEXT BY JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


THE FIRST HOUSE that Betty and Regi- 
nald del Valle Grady owned in the 
suburbs was a Tudor-style edifice de- 
signed by Willis Polk, the architect 
responsible for many of the most 
elaborate residences in the Bay Area. 
The house was one of designer An- 
thony Hail’s first major jobs, and he 
remembers filling it with furniture 
and draperies. A few years later the 
Gradys and their sons moved again, 
this time to a new house, French Re- 
gency in style and replete with mold- 
ings, gazebos and fountains. 

Six years ago, however, they de- 
cided they wanted a radical change. 
At a time in life when many people 
find their possessions as tenacious as 
barnacles, the Gradys chose to strip 
things down to the essentials. 

“The kids were leaving, and I 
wanted a one-bedroom house,” Betty 
Grady recalls. “I called Tony Hail and 
said, ‘You may think I’m crazy, but I 
want a house that’s totally stark.’ ” 

Stark is a strong word, but Betty 
Grady uses it fearlessly and did ex- 
actly what was necessary to achieve 
the kind of residence she and her hus- 
band wanted. 

The first step was building the 
house itself. Architect Paul Ryan cre- 
ated a pavilion, faintly Roman in 
aspect, weightless in feeling. As re- 
quested, there is only a single bed- 
room suite. A library, living room, 
dining room and kitchen complete 
the floor plan. Although the house 
is not large, it feels spacious, due 
to high ceilings and the seamless flow 
of the rooms opening off a central 
entrance hall. 

The sense of space is emphasized 
by an absolute absence of visual 
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PRECEDING PAGES: The dining room’s monochromatic palette is punctuated with a few accents of black. A rubbing of a T’ang horse 

hangs above a Danish oak trunk embellished with wrought iron. ABOvE: Classical motifs appear in the master bedroom in a pair of Piranesi 
engravings and a pedimented Louis XVI-style mirror. opposiTE: The house, designed by architect Paul A. Ryan, was intended to suggest a 
“classical Roman pavilion with modern overtones,” says Anthony Hail. A terrace overlooks gardens and a pool set into the hillside. 


clutter. The walls are a warm white 
stucco—the color is mixed into the 
plaster so that they need never be 
painted. Plain linen shades are the 
only window coverings, and the fur- 
niture is upholstered in fabrics that 
are natural not only in fiber but in 
color. The floors are travertine mar- 
ble, without a single rug. Only a few 
notes of red, in a small table and a 
pair of chests, punctuate the range of 
noncolors. Even the art objects fit into 
this disciplined palette; many are 
of wood or silver. 

The owners were well aware that 
the house would not retain its light- 
ness if they tried to squeeze in all the 
things they had acquired and loved 
in their former residences. They 
edited their possessions—ruthlessly. 
Anthony Hail recalls, “Betty kept say- 
ing, ‘Get rid of it! Get rid of it!” 
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The grand piano went. So did the 
chandelier the Gradys had bought 
from the de Young Museum in San 
Francisco. So did most of the china, 
except for some fine Chinese Export 
porcelain. It wasn’t always easy to let 
things go, and it wasn’t a careless 
parting. Betty Grady says, “I checked 
up on people. I made sure things 
only went to people who would ap- 
preciate them.” 

Many of the objects that survived 
the rigorous editing process were 
Oriental. That suits the almost Japa- 
nese austerity of the house and is ap- 
propriate for a couple with lifelong 
ties to the Orient. Reginald Grady’s 


father served as United States am-_ 


bassador to India, Iran and Greece, 
and Grady himself worked for a San 
Francisco-based foreign trade com- 
pany, living in Shanghai after World 


War II and traveling throughout the 
Far East until he retired from his po- 
sition just a few years ago. 

Betty Grady acquired much of 
the fine old Chinese pottery on dis- 
play in the house not by browsing in 
antiques shops or bidding at auctions 
but by digging it up herself in fields 
in the Philippines and Indonesia, 
back in the years when it was permis- 
sible to take such things out of those 
countries. “I used to go on trips with 
my husband,” she says, “and I was 
never very big on the ladies’ lunch 
kind of thing. So I would put on a 
sarong and some sandals, take a pick - 
and go out to the country.” 

Other treasures were acquired ina - 
slightly more conventional manner. 
The bronze lions were a gift to Regi- 
nald Grady’s father from the king of 


continued on page 237 
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The Collectors: An American Palette 


Artist James Havard's )Vanhattan Loft 


POINTING TO A leather shield made in 
the 1840s by a member of the Crow 
tribe, James Havard says, “I have 
some Indian in me, so you might say 
I’ve acquired an object that belonged 
to my ancestors. But when I began 
collecting, I wasn’t concerned with 
that. I simply felt drawn to the col- 
ors and textures of Indian artifacts. 

“Of all the pieces in my collection,” 
he continues, “I’m particularly happy 
to have found a shirt made for the 
Ghost Dance ceremonies. It was worn 
at Wounded Knee in 1890, possibly 
by Sitting Bull.” 

Beadwork, quillwork, mother-of- 
pearl—the colors and textures abound 





The New York City loft and studio of artist 
James Havard (above) is filled with his own 
paintings, American Indian artifacts and 
American 18th- and 19th-century folk art and 
furniture. opposite: Arranged in the dining area 
are several Hopi kachina masks, a Plains Indian 
pipe tomahawk and a Pomo ceremonial flag. 


RIGHT: A late-19th-century Cheyenne beaded 


and fringed dress hangs on a wall in the” 


dining area next to a vintage New England 
weather vane of an Indian with tomahawk. 


TEXT BY CARTER RATCLIFF 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
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Caught by the painted surface 
of a nineteenth-century Shaker cupboard, 
James Havard’s gaze is no less intent than it 
would be if he were examining a canvas 
by one of his colleagues. 


The living area offers a blend of the antique and the contemporary. opposite: Two Havard paintings and a Franz 
Kline ink drawing are interspersed with a Kiowa Apache cradle board, right, and Early American cupboards. 
BELOW: A Havard triptych is accompanied by a Navajo chief's blanket and a copper mask from the Commodore Hotel. 























A selection of intricately sewn Plains Indian costumes are arrayed in the dining area with a painted American 
chimney closet and chest. An Acoma olla rests on a harvest table surrounded by Breuer leather-and-chrome 
chairs. Above a Shaker rocker, right, is a Hopi Kokopelli saddle-leather kachina mask and, top, an Apache mask. 


in Havard’s residential loft, one flight 
up from his painting studio in Man- 
hattan’s cast-iron district. 

Salvaged from the fagade of New 
York’s old Commodore Hotel, a 
Medusa-like cast-copper head looms 
above a Navajo blanket patterned in 
red, black and white. On the other 
side of the loft, a leather dress and 
leggings from the Great Plains sur- 
round a New England weather vane 
that bears the figure of an Indian 
with raised tomahawk. Taking note 


of the bullet holes piercing the metal 
silhouette, Havard says with the trace 
of a smile, “I rather like that effect.” 

Brightly hued checkerboards, Amer- 
ican and Canadian, hang on the wall 
like geometric paintings. Storage 
boxes, stacked in order of size, ascend 
toward the ceiling in a tapering col- 


umn. Each has its own distinctive | 


color, as do the pieces of 18th- and 
19th-century painted American fur- 
niture, which Havard has most often 
found in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 


ae 


“Nearly always they were made of 
pine,” hersays, “an ordinary wood, 
full of flaws, which the paint was 
supposed to cover up. Yet the paint 
has aged so beautifully you forget 
it was meant as a disguise.” Caught 
by the mustard yellow surface of a * 
nineteenth-century Shaker cupboard, 
Havard’s gaze is no less intent than | 
it would be if he were examining a 
canvas by one of his colleagues. 

Havard’s own paintings, which 
are represented in the collections of 











An Andrew Wyeth porcelain bowl, left, adds a graceful touch to the kitchen area. Atop the shelves are 19th- 
century deer-shaped andirons and a Fumio Yoshimura wood sculpture of sunflowers. At right, an American shield 
overlooks Plains Indian pipebags and Mexican masks. A Havard painting, right, hangs above a Pueblo olla. 


the Guggenheim and Metropolitan 
museums, bring together a variety 
of elements in an expansive, easeful 
order—passages of heavily textured 
pigment, delicate scumbling, cloudy 
billows of color with strong sugges- 


' tions of a Western landscape. Accents 


of parrot red and a sunny yellow 
evoke the local palette of Tortola, the 
Caribbean island where he and his 
family live during the winter months. 

Raised in Galveston, Texas, Havard 
attended the Pennsylvania Academy 


of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. Since 
completing his studies, he has occu- 
pied studios in that city, in the 
Burgundy region of France, and in 
Stockholm. “It was beautiful there,” 
Havard reminisces, “but I found 
Scandinavia too manicured for my 
taste. And too cold.” Before long he 
fled to Greece. 

Since 1976, Havard’s main studio 
has been a large ground-floor New 
York City loft previously used as a 
fabric warehouse. “Of course it was 


what we artists call raw space,” he 
says, “and too unmanicured even for 
me.” He soon covered the bare floor 
with white tile, installed skylights 
and a system of overhead spotlights. 
Beneath a scattering of his works 
in progress, the results of the renova- 
tion are evident: geometric clarity 
at a comfortable, workshop scale. 
Gridded glass panels section off space 
for a 1973 Jaguar XKE. Havard says 
he “began restoring it six years ago. It 
runs, but there are still some final 
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ABOVE AND RIGHT: James Havard’s spacious studio and adjacent stor- 
age and garage area overflow with works in progress and finished 
pieces, many of which incorporate American Indian imagery and 
symbolism. A variety of Hopi mudhead kachina masks, on pedes- 
tals, and a 19th-century American country pine bench offset a row 
of colorfully painted Maine lobster buoys aligned on a low cabinet. 


touches to be made.” In this setting, 
the automobile has the look of a sleek 
painted metal sculpture. 

Along the studio walls, the artist’s 
own paintings alternate with Ameri- 
can Indian objects, including Hopi 
masks called ‘“mudheads.” Made of 
canvas, they owe their bright rusty- 
red tint to a rubbing of earth from 
the floor of the southwestern desert. 

In the loft above, a black-and-white 
Hopi mask made of saddle leather, 
with cornsilk hair and corncob eye- 
brows, establishes a particularly 
distinctive presence. Havard set it 
on its own pedestal, acknowledging 
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its singularity. Yet the helmetlike 
shape finds an echo in the outlines of 
the “mudheads” downstairs and in 
the wooden lobster buoys from 
Maine, weathered but still vividly 
painted, which stand in a row along 
a glass wall in the studio. 

Now that images of Navajo and 
Hopi masks have begun to appear in 
his work, Havard has made it easier 
than ever to sense the underlying 
sympathies that unite all his endeav- 
ors. The eye for nuance, the visual wit © 
and imagination that animate his 
collecting also guide the sweeping 
syntheses of his art.O 
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Evergreen Plantation 


Harold and Matilda Stream’s Antebellum Estate in Louisiana 





TEXT BY WILLIAM N. BANKS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


NOWHERE IS THE antebellum past of the 
Deep South more vivid than at Ever- 
green, Harold and Matilda Stream’s 
2,500-acre plantation on the Missis- 
sippi near New Orleans. ‘‘When 
Matilda and I take mint juleps up to | 
the second-floor gallery,” says Harold 
Stream, ‘we feel as if we're Scarlett 
and Rhett.” Although the Streams | 
gaze over a sea of sugarcane instead - 
of the cotton fields of Tara, the fancy 
is not misplaced. Evergreen’s main* 
house and surrounding structures 
make up one of the finest and most 
complete groups of plantation build- 
ings surviving in the South. 

The lustrous house faces the river, 
commanding the Great River Road, 
and its front lawn is graced with an- 
cient live oaks, magnolias and cedars. 
There are clipped box hedges, and 
in the spring azaleas bring splashes 
of crimson to the green and white 
composition. Although the facade 
is imposing, the interior space is 
surprisingly limited. Like the Palla- 
dian villas of the Veneto, Louisiana 
plantation houses had reception 
rooms and a few bedrooms; other 
functions of the estate were con- 
ducted in outbuildings artfully ar- 
ranged around the main structure. 

At Evergreen, standing behind the 
house in perfect symmetry are a pair 
of pigeonniers, or dovecotes, flanked 
by matching garconniéres built for the 


opposite: Harold and Matilda Stream’s plan- 

tation, Evergreen, on the banks of the Mis- * 
sissippi, is a rare example of a main house 

and its outbuildings surviving on the ori- 

ginal grounds. ABOVE LEFT: Matilda Gray, Mrs. ~ 
Stream’s aunt, restored the Louisiana plan- 
tation in the forties and fifties, adding a 
matching stair to complement the facade’s 
previous single stair. LEFT: A wide brick ve- 
randa keeps the interiors cool in summer. 
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young bachelors of the family. Be- 
hind the pigeonniers is the kitchen on 
one side, and what may have been 
the estate office balancing it on the 
other. The centerpiece of the garden 
is an elegant Greek Revival privy. 
still farther from the house is perhaps 
the most extraordinary survival: a 
double row of slave cabins, divided 
by a great allée of live oaks. 

Evergreen is something of an 
architectural puzzle. The beautiful 
main house is an unconventional ex- 
ercise in classicism, with a unique 
pedimented portico projecting from 
the Roman Doric colonnade to re- 
ceive a pair of stairs that curve up to 
the second-floor gallery. 

It is generally thought that Pierre 
Becnel built the house in 1830, the 
year he acquired the plantation from 
his grandmother's estate, although 
the floor plan is similar to that of 
neighboring houses built about 1800. 
Architect and historian Samuel Wil- 
son, Jr., sees in its fine architectural 
details affinities to the 1826 Le 
Carpentier-Beauregard house in 
New Orleans, and to Oak Alley, a 
nearby plantation house built in 
1837. He has speculated that Francois 
Correjolles, architect of the Le 
Carpentier house, and Joseph Pilié, 
Oak Alley’s builder, may have con- 
tributed their skills to Evergreen. 

The most striking feature of the 





fagade—the serpentine stairway— 
has caused problems over the years. 
Early photographs of Evergreen show 
a single stair, although the design 
seems to require a pair. Apparently 
Becnel strained his financial resources 
in building his splendid house. Ac- 
cording to early documents, several 
of his creditors were in the building 
trades, and it is tempting to surmise 
that Becnel’s insolvency put an 
abrupt end to the work on the house 
before the second stairway was built. 


Furnishings in the downstairs parlor—an 
American Empire sofa, a Baroque Revival side 
table and a Rococo Revival center table— 
represent the variety of styles popular in 
19th-century Louisiana. The period portraits 
were chosen for their southern subjects or 
artists. Velvet on the tufted chairs by Kravet. 
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When Matilda Stream’s aunt, 
Matilda Gray, bought Evergreen in 
1944 the house was in a dilapidated 
state, and she hired New Orleans ar-_ 
chitect Richard Koch to supervise its 
restoration. Koch agreed to build a 
second curving stairway, but he in- 
sisted on reproducing the configura- 
tion of the existing stair, while his 
client visualized a more generous 
sweep for both stairs. The client pre- 
vailed, and new stairs were built to 
her specifications. Although the res- 
toration was almost finished, Koch re- 
signed and another local architect, 
Douglass Freret, completed the job. 

If Miss Matilda, as everyone called 
her, was willful and intransigent, she | 
was also wonderfully gifted. Her fa- © | 
ther, John Geddings Gray, had settled , | 
in Lake Charles, Louisiana after the ° | 


LEFT: Mahogany furniture is set off by the din- ~ 
ing room’s sunny walls and black-and-white 
marble floor. Chair upholstery by Lee Jofa. 


BELOW: The kitchen was located in a separate | 


building to protect the main house from fire. 
Antique fittings are French and American. | 
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Civil War and acquired vast tracts of 
land. He made a fortune raising cat- 
tle, and late in life discovered that his 
land was rich in oil. His only daugh- 
ter, Matilda, learned more about the 
oil business than her three brothers, 
and it was she who managed the fam- 
ily finances. She was married at nine- 
teen and divorced at twenty-one, and 
thereafter kept house for her brothers 
in Lake Charles. She read voracious- 
ly, but her passion was architecture. 
In the way some collectors accu- 
mulate paintings, Miss Matilda col- 
lected houses, including a hunting 
lodge in Lake Charles, the mid-nine- 
teenth-century Gauche house in the 
French Quarter of New Orleans, a 
rambling Spanish Colonial house in 
Guatemala and, of course, Evergreen. 
She always had a good reason for 


RIGHT: The curved ornamentation of a Vic- 
torian rosewood suite is echoed by a Span- 
ish Rococo gilt mirror in the upstairs parlor. 


BELOW: One of the few surviving examples of 
slave quarters, Evergreen’s twenty-two cab- 
ins are divided by an allée of live oaks. 
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acquiring a house. For example, she 
bought a Manhattan townhouse in 
the late 1940s when she was outraged 
to discover that her bill for tea, toast 
and marmalade at a hotel was $1.75. 
“Having a house here will save mon- 


ey in the long run,” she told her niece. 


Miss Matilda furnished Evergreen - 


with American and European an- 
tiques, many of the Empire period. 
Porcelain and faience, velvet and 


continued on page 239 





A Louis XVI lit a la polonaise in one of the 
bedrooms is draped in chintz and moiré silk. 
From the gallery doors is a view of Ever- 
green’s front gate and the Mississippi levee. 
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Last night, she found a perfect pearl on the 


half shell. And dinner was all tingly and candlelit and just 
like it used to be when they were first seeing stars. Then 
there was the long airport drive. His plane to San Diego. 

: _| And her disappointment that he'd never even mentioned 

f the anniversary. 

3 But this morning, there was a package. Anda note of 
tL simple poetry. And she settled into the softness of their 
t Cabin Crafts life to read, to smile, and to discover a perfect 

; : strand of perfect pearls—minus one. 
ey hh te ets ae Cabin Crafts makes the moment. With an incompara- 
BY os er eee ey. ble softness and warmth, in all the colors and textures of 
ee | dreams. Andwitha famedsoiland stain resistance built 
permanently into the pile yarn of Anso’lV nylon—even a 
five-year Wear warranty—to ensure that these moments 
will last. For years to come. 

For the Cabin Crafts dealer near you anda free book- 
let on how to choose carpet, write to: Cabin Crafts 
Carpets, PO. Box 1208, De 
GA 30720. 
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Quality For Your Home, Beauty For Your Life. 
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Legendary settings 
of the Caribbean. 


For the Caribbean’s most 
spectacular settings, come 
visit Little Switzerland. We're 
renowned for carrying 
the world’s finest china and 
crystal at extraordinary 
duty-free savings. 

You'll also find us the best 
place to shop for the world’s 
finest watches plus a com- 


plete line of exquisite jewelry. 
At prices that really sparkle. 











GLITTERING HORIZONS 





Loyd-Paxton’s Cosmopolitan Villa in Dallas 
continued from page 118 


with lighting designer Craig Roeder, 
setting and observing the lights while 
relaying precise directions to a pro- 
grammer manning the computer,” 
says Paxton. Now there are eight 
preset lighting moods, varying from 
bright daylight to a soft glow, which 
can be activated from a small wall- 
mounted keyboard that replaces the 
conventional light switch in each 





In the master bedroom, an elaborately carved 
George III mirror rests on a Louis XVI-style 
commode that has Oriental lacquered panels. 





room. Paxton likes to play these light- 
ing keys almost like a piano, but the 
effect of all the virtuoso high technol- 
ogy is to produce the subtle variations 
that have previously only been 
achieved with natural light. “We feel 
that if artists and designers in the past 
had had this kind of technology,” 
says Loyd, “they would have done 
these sort-of things, too.” 

Loyd and Paxton, however, are in 
no hurry to offer a convenient label 
for their own personal style. “I think 
if you were to say anything, it’s that 
there is no time identification,” says - 
Paxton. And if today a timeless style 
usually means an eclectic hodge- - 
podge or self-conscious period re- 
vival, Loyd and Paxton seem to have 
arrived at a truly classic personal 
style, one that draws broadly on the 
past while remaining an honest ex- 
pression of its own time.O 
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Live with a pair of blondes. 
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The largest and most extraordinary © ~ 


antique resource in the world. 
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Masters of the fine art of weaving rattan, cane and wicker since 190g 
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‘a Georges D’ ee ee 1870-1950). A Walk in the Garden. Signed mata monogram, l.r.: gd E. Oil 
on canvas, 28% x 36% inches (73.0 x 92.0 cm). 
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Elegance 
speaks softly .. 


See emery 
by 
Giambologna 


Mee eee elie 
in your home. Like a flame its 
three figures united in a single 
column carry the eye around and 
upward! Its dramatic silence speaks 
to your friends of your sensitivity 
to beauty. 


Vien a $561.50 plus $14.50 shipping 

$197.50 plus $ 8.00 shipping 
Made from bonded white marble. Black 
‘marble base. Unconditional guarantee. 
Check, Visa, MC. 104 page art-book 
color catalog of 230 items $5 (re- 
fundable with purchase). 


Importers of Fine Statuary 


Magnolia Village ¢ 3217 W. Smith #55 
Seattle, WA 98199 © 206-283-0609 
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Three Centuries of Country Living near Epsom Downs 
continued from page 138 


a thousand people were served tea 
and claret cup, cucumber sandwiches 
and French cakes as three bands 
played amid the topiary. 

The Derby was an event. Parlia- 
ment adjourned for the day, and re- 
sults of the race were even included 
in such documents as the General 
Orders for the Crimean War. Kings 
and queens arrived; so did ordinary 
folk, and so did the Gypsies, who 
have long made it a tradition to hold 


Samual Pepys wrote: 
“...and thence to 
Durdans where I have 
seen so much mirth 
in my time.” 


their annual meeting at the track. 

Rosebery’s daughter had a fond- 
ness for the Gypsies and, after she in- 
herited Durdans, gave them the run 
of the house. She died in a caravan in 
the woods, while the Gypsies were 
comfortable indoors. 


Though she was odd, she did have | 


the good taste to take down her fa- 
ther’s ungainly additions to the house, 
and it now stands in its original and 
graceful Georgian proportions. 
Today the tranquillity is complete, 
except for the time when all of Epsom 
awakes from what Lord Rosebery 
described as its “perennial slumber.” 
In recalling those annual invasions, 
he wrote, “The camp followers of the 
Turf stormed the neighbourhood dur- 
ing a few agitated days, then struck 
their tents and left the town, sodden 
and exhausted. Thereafter the calm 
recommenced and the inhabitants 
could saunter over miles of open turf 
to breathe the purest air in England.” 
It is the same today. On Derby Day 
the lane at the bottom of the hill be- 
comes the busiest place in England. 
The queen arrives by train, others by 
helicopter. The McAlpines join the 
crowd in the lane and head toward 
the day’s excitement at the track just 


on the other side of their woods. 
The next day, Durdans is left alone 
for another year. Friends, family, vis- 


iting archaeologists, come for week-: 


ends and it is a timeless scene, a green 
landscape fed by water off the chalky. 
Downs. The rooms are planned with 


that green in mind, particularly the. 


dining room, where the doors stand 
open whenever possible and the care- 
fully mixed color of the walls is but a 
step away from nature's green. 

The McAlpines have given much 
thought to color. “There’s not an un- 
mixed color in the house,” is Bruce 
McAlpine’s claim. The octagonal 
drawing room recreates the original 
warm tones they found under layers 
of wallpaper, and in the library a 
seemingly simple but in fact carefully 
chosen off-white is the background 
for drawings and ancient sculpture. 
In their gallery, McAlpine Ancient 
Art, across the street from Claridges 
in London, the magnificent marble 
sculptures must be meticulously posi- 
tioned and skillfully lighted. At 
home, Bruce and Ingrid McAlpine 
feel it is important simply to live 
comfortably with art. 

“An eighteenth-century gentle- 
man would have gone on the Grand 
Tour,” says Ingrid McAlpine, “and 
brought back treasures from Greece 
and Rome, then easily incorporated 
them into his house. People have lost 
the art of living with ancient marbles. 
They are companions, nothing diffi- 
cult to live with. Each is an image of 
our own civilization and shouldn’t be 
something awesome.” 

Durdans is a place where many 
people have been happy, and that 
feeling seems to permeate its walls. 
The McAlpines have the eighteenth- 
century drawings from the architect, 
William Newton, showing that a 
pleasure house was indeed his origi- 
nal intention. Beneath the drawings 
for the light and elegant plasterwork 
still in place today, he wrote that the 
airy octagonal drawing room should 
be “for state and entertainment, gay 
and pleasing, rich and elegant.” 

Durdans is exactly that today.0 
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Leave winter behindona 


yachtsman's vacation tn the sun. 


Come live the Sea Goddess life in the Java Sea, the 
Caribbean or the South American Riviera. 

A regal yachting experience in every subtle detail, the 
Sea Goddess life echoes the luxuries and freedoms you thought 
were yours only in the most private surroundings. 

You can sense it in the understated richness of your spacious 
outside suite, in the quiet elegance of each gracious salon and in 
the myriad ways that every moment is dedicated to you. 

Like an afternoon at your private club, your bartender 
remembers your favorite cocktail as well as your name. And 
like an evening in your favorite restaurant, you dine when, 
where and with whom you please, enjoy imaginative cuisine 
prepared to your taste, and linger as long as you wish. 

Sail from Singapore and explore the exotic cultures of 
the Java Sea. Or sail the Caribbean from St. Croix to the 
Grenadines or to the finest golf and tennis resorts. Or cruise 
the South American Riviera between Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires. 

In the spirit of a yachtsman, each cruise offers you secluded 
beaches, exclusive marinas and resorts with sophisticated 
shops and night life, and unspoiled villages that lead you to 
scenic and historic sights. 

The Sea Goddess life is reserved for you and never more 
than 57 other couples who share your interests and tastes. The 
double-occupancy rates per person for 7 nights are $4,000 in 
1986 and $4,400 in 1987 through December 12. And like a 
yacht of your own, there are no bar bills, no port charges and no 
gratuities. 

Call us or ask your Travel Agent for a complete brochure. 
And let the Sea Goddess life be part of your life. 


Come live the Sea Goddess life. 


Europe * Caribbean * South America * Java Sea * Intercontinental Odysseys 
Sea Goddess Cruises Limited, 5805 Blue Lagoon Drive, Miami, Florida 33126. 
(800) 458-9000 Nationwide. (800) 457-9000 Florida. Ships’ Registry: Norway. 
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Contemporary Rendition of a Classic Style 
continued from page 157 


elements of Art Déco without hesitat- 
ing to tailor them to their personal 
requirements—the Hirsches enlisted | 
the help of Robert Hogrefe, an archi- 
tect who had designed Mr. Hirsch’s 
corporate headquarters, to redo their 
newly purchased apartment. 

The duplex had little to recom- ~ 
mend it as living space, but its en- : 
thralling views of the East River and 
Manhattan persuaded the Hirsches ° 
to buy. “We did not keep a thing 
from the existing apartment—not 
one original surface or room,” says 
Hogrefe. “But the building’s regula- 
tions allowed us only nine weeks to 
work, from demolition to complete 
renovation. We got as far as the cabi- 
netry and had to stop.” With hiatuses, 
the job stretched over a year due to 
the plethora of architectural and dec- 
orative detailing involved. 

One after the other, the lighting, 
color scheme, materials and furni- 
ture evolved into amalgams of scru- 
pulous modern craftsmanship and 
original period appointments. “I 
thought this was an easy job that 
could probably be finished in two 
and a half months,” says Neil Hirsch, 


‘a look of pained irony playing across 


his face. “At first, all we knew was 
that Caroline wanted a black-and- 
white apartment with a Déco look, 
and that I wanted a bar with a piano 
next to it in the living room. But as 
time went on we became more de- 
manding in our tastes. We wanted 
lacquered walls, so seven coats of 
paint had to be hand-rubbed into 
every inch of the walls and ceiling.” 
Other equally painstaking features 
were approved by the Hirsches: re- 
cessed lighting in individually pro- 
portioned coves, original fixtures or 
their exact replicas, a burnished ma- 


hogany wall unit in the master bed-, | 


room, etched glass doors set in a: 
nickel frame, and carpeting woven to 
match a drawing made by the inno- 
vative Swiss designer Jean Dunand 
over forty years ago. “Everything in 
this apartment is unique,” Robert 
Hogrefe states. “It is either an authen- 
tic piece from the twenties or thirties 
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Contemporary Rendition of a Classic Style 


or it is a custom-made reproduction.” 

Caroline Hirsch agrees that their 
simple vision grew more ambitious 
as the renovation progressed. “We 
went all out on this apartment,” she 
says. “And we'll probably never go 
through such a thing again!” 

The apartment was planned as a 
nighttime residence because of the 
couple’s full daytime schedules. Neil 
Hirsch is the founder and president 
of Telerate Systems, Inc., an interna- 
tional financial information network; 
Mrs. Hirsch owns Caroline’s, a com- 
edy cabaret. As a rule, entertaining 
consists of having twelve to sixteen 
people over for cocktails and dinner. 
Unfailingly, says Neil Hirsch, his 
guests mill around the bar as the pre- 
ferred place to talk. “We like the in- 
formality of a bar,” he says. “It helps 
to get things going quickly. People 
don’t always want to sit down in the 
living room when they first arrive.” 
Instead of seating guests at one long 
table, which, says Caroline Hirsch, 
“can be very isolating,” the hosts di- 
vide them into smaller tables for more 
intimate dining and conversation. 

To obtain their authentic Art Déco 
furnishings, the Hirsches and Robert 
Hogrefe asked interior designer Ray 
Gray, a specialist in the period, to 
locate rare objects and supplement 
them with compatible items of his 
own design. Making the rounds of 
galleries and auction houses, Gray 
and Mrs. Hirsch soon acquired many 
outstanding pieces, most notably sev- 
eral lacquered and gilded panels from 
the smoking lounge of the Norman- 
die. Other acquisitions included lac- 
quered vases by Dunand, an Etienne 
Kohlmann desk of polished palisan- 
der wood and nickel, RuhImann end 
tables, screens and rugs designed by 
Ray Gray and paintings by Tamara 
de Lempicka. Despite Gray’s enor- 
mous knowledge of the twenties and 
thirties, says Hogrefe, “the apart- 
ment does not look like it was over+ 
whelmed by a particular designer. 
Both Ray and I tried to subordinate 
our egos in these rooms. We wanted 
to evoke the sensibility of Art Déco.”0 
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(Known the world over as “Meisterstlick”) 


— the pride of the MONTBLANC Collection — is probably 
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Brooke Astor 
continued from page 169 


never went out,” she says now. 
“Maybe we dined out seven times in 


those years ... I was lying fallow.”: 


Then came Vincent Astor’s death in 
1959. He had chartered the founda- 
tion in 1948, but it did not receive 


major funding until after his death. | 


From 1960 to 1985 the Astor Founda- 


tion has made grants to the sum of’ 


$136,360,479, for education and mu- 


seums, libraries and zoos, youth and 


health services, and community cen- 
ters and settlement houses. Every 
project has received Brooke Astor’s 
personal okay. 

She is much involved these days in 
the battle for literacy. “If you can’t 
read or write,” she says, “you are no- 


body in our society. Look at the graf- . 


fiti today. They don’t even know 
how to spell four-letter words.” Her 
favorite cause is the New York Public 
Library, where she has found an ideal 
collaborator in the library’s efferves- 
cent president, Vartan Gregorian. A 
current project is the establishment in 
branch libraries of classes to teach 
people to read and write. 

Another major concern is low-in- 
come rental housing. “Manhattan is 
becoming impossible for young peo- 
ple with families,” she says. “If 
present conditions continue, only the 
very rich and the very poor will be 
living here twenty years from now. 
We're driving out the so-called mid- 
dle class. O. Henry used to call it 
Bagdad-on-the-Subway. He should 
see it now! Our sidewalks look more 
and more like bazaars.” 

The Vincent Astor Foundation of- 
fers an outlet for all her qualities— 
her insatiable curiosity, her zest for 
life, her conviction that the mind is 
made to be stretched, her desire to 


give to others, her unquenchable hu- | 


mor and her serene wisdom. “I was 


depressed last weekend,” she says; _ 


“because of all the things I want to 
do. Will I have time to do them?” She 
will have much more time than she 
sometimes thinks. For Brooke Astor, 
the foundation has turned out to be 
the fountain of youth of which Ponce 
de Leén dreamed. 0 
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Villa Savoye, Monument of the Modern Movement at Poissy 
continued from page 184 


northeast side housed the kitchen and 
service terrace, while the southeast 
was given over to the guest bedroom 
and the son’s bedroom. The south- 
west side was for the sun terrace. To 
this extent, the house was always de- 


signed around a classification of the” 


functions of living and Le Corbusier's 
specific notions about partaking in 
the “essential joys” of sun and open 
air, and the classical Virgilian dream 
of contemplating an unspoilt coun- 


duce one of the most vivid dramas of 


the interior, a primal confrontation . 


between the male and female princi- 
ples. And the juxtapositions of hard 


and soft, straight and curved, play 


a fuguelike counterrhythm to the 
simplicities of the exterior. 
Color once played an important 


role, too. The open solarium was orig- ° 
inally pink, according to the testi- ° 


mony of the concierge and others 
who remember it; the ground floor 





The house was designed 
around a classification of the functions 
of living and Le Corbusier’s specific 
notions about the “essential joys” 
of sun and open air. 





tryside, though from a raised, ma- 
chine-age vantage point. 

The original project, published in 
the first volume of Le Corbusier’s 
Oeuvre Complete, placed the master 
bedroom suite on the top floor, where 
there is now nothing but an empty 
shell of screening walls forming an 
open solarium. The traces of this first 
project remaining in the finished 
building have led to a number of 
transferences of meaning that add 
to the ambiguities. For example, the 
rounded form of part of the solarium 
originally expressed the expansive 
(and feminine) associations given to 
the master bedroom. The baffling 
“empty” window in the center of the 
screening wall, which reads now as a 
Surrealist frame for the landscape—a 
reward for climbing the ramp—also 
represents a memory of the window 
of the master bedroom in the earlier 
scheme. And the spiral staircase twist- 
ing up through the house is an echo of 
the stair of the intermediary project. 

The designer Eileen Gray once said 
that her sole criticism of the house 
was that the open spiral stair was un- 
functional as a service staircase. But at 
the poetic level, the vertical spiral 
stair and the horizontal ramp pro- 





was first painted red and then later 
changed to green on Le Corbusier’s 
instructions. In the master bedroom, 
eventually sited on the southeast side 
of the second story, the concrete cup- 
boards are brilliantly colored brown- 
ish-red, green and brown, and the 


‘step-down master bath is surfaced 


in turquoise mosaic. 

Throughout the design and con- 
struction, Le Corbusier maintained 
an amicable relationship with the 
Savoyes. He described them as “quite 
without preconceived ideas: neither 
ancient nor modern.” Their furniture 
was conventional, and Mme Savoye 
is reported to have been happiest in 
the bright kitchen with its fitted cup- 
boards and’aluminium doors. Clients 
and architect later had a falling-out— 
with threats of litigation—over a lit- 
any of technical defects: a flood in the 
cellar due to a defective land drain, 


water penetration through the sky- - 
lights and ramp windows, inade- - 


quate central heating, and so on. 

Le Corbusier, designer of this icon 
of the Modern Movement and theor- 
ist of the new, clearly believed, along 
with Alexander Pope, that modern 
patrons should be “proud to catch 
cold at a Venetian door.” 0 
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Bound for Glory 
continued from page 192 


flawless technique, were not creative. 
Well into the nineteenth century, the 
external appearance of books had not 
changed much since the Renaissance. 
Fleurs-de-lis, spirals, rosettes and me- 
dallions were often stamped or tooled - 
in gold onto leather of one shade. As 
a rule, the emblems and insignias 
were unrelated to the content or , 
mood of the text. 

These staid conventions began . 
to be questioned in the 1890s, and 





Craftsmanship of 
this quality cannot be 
hurried — clients would 
wait years for an Adler 
or a Bonet. 





bindings influenced by Art Nouveau 
were produced. Not until after World 
War I, however, was the craft to be 
revitalized in character and attitude. 
One of the patrons and progenitors 
of modern French binding was the 
couturier Jacques Doucet. In 1912 
Doucet sold his collection of eigh- 
teenth-century paintings and furni- 
ture in favor of décor by Paul Iribe 
and art by Picasso, Matisse, Brancusi 
and Henri Rousseau. Doucet also as- 
sembled an extensive library, and in 
classic French tradition wanted his 
books bound by hand to his specifica- 
tions. So that his library would be as 
suave and up-to-date as the rest of his 
surroundings, he commissioned fur- 
niture designer Pierre Legrain to cre- 
ate one-of-a-kind bindings. Legrain 
introduced the very same abstract 
and Cubist principles of design that 
prompted the new architecture, tex- 
tiles, furnishings and industrial de- 
sign. His bindings were nonfigura- | 
tive, distinguished by streamlined 
geometric forms and restrained 
curves, rhythmically stylized. 
Legrain was not content to encap- 
sulate Art Moderne on the covers of 
a book. Often he symbolized a vol- 
ume’s subject through an abstract 
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Bound for Glory 


conception. And, more innovatively, 
he looked afresh at the form of the 
object itself. He was the first not to 
regard the book as two panels and a 
spine; instead he saw it as a three-di- 
mensional entity. Hence many of his 
designs exploit typography by pre- 
senting the lettering as an expressive 
element; many extend beyond the 
covers, flowing off into infinity. 

Legrain shared with other Art 
Déco designers a passion for using 
precious materials in applications 
that verged on the eccentric. He or- 
dered mosaics of multicolored leath- 
ers and experimented with unusual 
backgrounds of wood, ivory and 
mother-of-pearl. Bindings were in- 
cised with gold, silver and palladium. 
Legrain’s disciple Rose Adler encased 
books in suede, silk and cork. Jean 
Dunand, the renowned lacquerer, 
devised intricately pieced lacquer 
plaques for his bindings. 

The prolific Legrain, who fash- 
ioned in excess of thirteen hundred 
bindings, became a revered master 
with numerous followers. Along 
with Adler and Dunand, other im- 
portant bookbinders were Henri 
Creuzevault, Georges Cretté, Fran- 
gois-Louis Schmied and René Kieffer. 
The most famous was Paul Bonet, 
whose vibrant colors, cutout boards 
and swirling bursts of gold radiating 
across leather made him Legrain’s 
successor in originality as well as 
prominence. 

Examples of outstanding bindings 
were shown in the salons and regu- 
larly reproduced in periodicals, turn- 
ing an arcane specialty into a thriving 
art form financed by dealers and col- 
lectors. Craftsmanship of this quality 
cannot be hurried, and clients would 
wait years for the services of an Adler 
or a Bonet. But no matter—the true 
bibliophile’s fascination embraces not 
only the contents of books but also 
their coverings. Behind this alliance 
of sympathy and understanding lies 
a wealth of tradition. It is a source 


of national pride that fine bookbind- 
ing has long been described as “un 
art tout francais.” 0 
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Oriental Touches in a California Home 
continued from page 202 


Nepal. A pair of statues, remarkably 
like the small statues of artisans often 
seen in medieval churches, were 
carved from pieces of white coral by a 
craftsman in the Truk Islands. 

For all the rigor and purity in the 
design of the house, the final effect is 
remarkably lighthearted, thanks to 
the unhindered views of the terraces 
and gardens. “I didn’t want anything 
to distract from the feeling of the out- 
doors coming indoors,” Betty Grady 
explains. Floor-to-ceiling windows 
look out onto a color scheme that is 
almost as restrained as the interior. 
Except for a few pale-blue periwin- 
kles that peek out from the flower 
beds, everything—the oleanders 
along the driveway, the star jasmine 
and honeysuckle that climb the walls, 
the tulips that come up in spring— 
is green and white. 

Even though the property is only 
a stone’s throw from other houses, it 
gives the impression of being in a 
remote countryside, albeit an im- 
peccably groomed landscape. 

“When we first came here there 
wasn’t anything around except a 
few oaks,” says Mrs. Grady. Work- 
ing with landscape architect Walter 
Guthrie, they added more trees to the 
native oaks, giving the hillside a 
softer, lusher appearance. They filled 
the area behind the house with a lake 
that is now the permanent residence 
of a family of fourteen mallards and 
a temporary stopping-off place to as 
many as seventy. Wild foxes and deer 
pass through occasionally. Beyond 
the lake is a vineyard that may even- 
tually produce suburban Hillsbor- 


ough’s first vintage Chardonnay. 


Not everyone, Betty Grady admits, 
understands their house. She smiles 


‘when she says that some friends 


still ask her to put rugs on the floor. 

For its owners, this lean and disci- 
plined house is just what they want 
to find when they come home from 
their frequent travels. The housecis 
not encumbering, and Betty Grady 
speaks of it in terms that are the ulti- 
mate modern compliment. “I think it 
keeps us younger,” she says. 
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EVERGREEN PLANTATION 





Antebellum Estate in Louisiana 
continued from page 218 


damask, marble mantels and nine- 
teenth-century portraits gave the 
house the look of a rather formal 
French country place. When she died 
in 1971, her niece and namesake 
Matilda Stream, who was John Gray’s 
only grandchild, inherited several of 
the houses and acquired the others. 

Matilda Stream good-naturedly 
complains that her aunt had the fun 
of restoring Evergreen while she has 
been left to cope with such mundane 
problems as a leaky roof, peeling 
paint and antiquated plumbing. To 
maintain the house the Streams have 
assembled a talented team of local ar- 
tisans. “Many people have helped us 
over the years,” says Matilda Stream, 
“put we're particularly fortunate to 
have had the expert assistance of 
Larry Thompson, our decorator, and 
Charles Cresson, a furniture restorer 
whose grandfather worked with the 
nineteenth-century New Orleans 
cabinetmaker Prudent Mallard.” 

Because the couple lead such peri- 
patetic lives—dividing their time be- 
tween Beverly Hills, New Orleans 
and Paris—they’re unable to spend as 
much time as they’d like at Ever- 
green. Although it is a working plan- 
tation, producing sugarcane and 
soybeans, the family has used it pri- 
marily for’ occasions such as debu- 
tante parties, receptions, daughter 
Sandra’s wedding and a luncheon in 
honor of Princess Anne. 

For any occasion the Streams dis- 


_pense delicious hospitality with little 
‘apparent effort. A guest, lounging in 


the gallery with a panoramic view to- 
ward the river, may recall the English 
traveler Thomas Ashe, who in the 


‘early nineteenth century described 


plantations like Evergreen. “The in- 
habitants,” he wrote, “live perfectly 
at their ease. To mingle piety with 
mirth, recreation with labour, and ac- 
tivity with repose, is the only object 
they pursue; and this they attain to 
a perfection unknown to any other 
people with whom I am acquainted.” 
The words evoke an Elysian past that, 
at least at Evergreen, has not entirely 
gone with the wind.0 
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‘The building just generates excitement! The form is beautiful. It makes 
a real statement. Doesn't imitate or look back.” 
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ANTIQUES: NOTEBOOK 


Blumka Gallery’s Renaissance Woman 
By. John A. Cuadrado 





SET BESIDE AN unassuming black door 
on East Eighty-first Street in Manhat- 
tan is a small stone plaque bearing 
the name Blumka. Few casual pass- 
ersby give either plaque or door any 
special notice. Yet the name resonates 
throughout the art world, and the door 
opens onto a hoard of medieval and 
Renaissance artworks that rival the 
great princely treasuries of Europe. 

No armed legions or malevolent 
dragons safeguard the wonders 
within. The watch is stood instead by 
an exuberant English sheepdog, an 
amiable tomcat and the gallery direc- 
tor, a remarkable woman by the 
name of Ruth Blumka. 

Mrs. Blumka is hardly a forbidding 
doorkeeper. At age sixty-five she 
reigns as New York’s premier medi- 
eval and Renaissance art dealer 
and mixes unstinting connoisseur- 
ship with ready wit and intoxicating 
charm. Confident in her opinions 
and catholic in her tastes, Ruth 
Blumka is a shrewd businesswoman 
who does not let work get in the way 


ABOVE LEFT: Ruth Blumka presides over the 
Blumka Gallery, which specializes in Renais- 
sance and medieval antiques. Wearing an 
18th-century Russian court robe, she stands 
before a Gothic millefleur tapestry. ABove: In 
the main showroom, a 17th-century Italian 
parade helmet rests on a Renaissance refec- 
tory table. BELOw: A rare, circa 1470 German 
bronze was discovered in an Austrian castle, 








of good fun. She will fly to Paris for 
an incomparable bronze but, avid 
handicapper that she is, will dash }¥ 
home on the Concorde for post time [jj 
at New York’s Belmont Park race- 
track. Resplendent in a two-hundred- 
year-old brocade robe, she will host a 
gala opening at the Cloisters but is not 
beyond attending a costume ball in 
full punk rock regalia, safety pin, 
purple hair and all. 

Ruth Blumka’s preeminence in her 
field is no recent phenomenon. The ff 
daughter of a Munich art dealer, she 
fled Nazi Germany in the late 1930s 
and found temporary employment in 
a New York department store as a 
seamstress. Bored, she jumped at the 
chance to work for the late Leopold 
Blumka, a Viennese gentleman who 
arrived in this country with peerless 
taste and reputation as a dealer that 
was already international. Thus be- 
gan a partnership that over the de- 
cades led to marriage, children and 
constant immersion in the finest works 
of art the Old World has had to offer. 
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A fabulous sourcebook of inno- 
vative concepts for your kitchen. 
And it’s filled with hundreds of 
fresh ideas for problem solving, 
layouts, colors, materials, 
appliances and design. Some 
are surprisingly simple and— 
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“Rainbow” 


designs for leisure, ltd... : 


“The Rainbew,” from our collection of custom designed pool tables 
and game tables. Contemporary and Antique Reproductions on display 
in our showroom. Custom finishes available. 


} east Gist street, new york, new york 10021 (212) 759-6943 











ASSOCIATE SHOWROOMS: Designs for Leisure, Ltd., 41 Kensico Drive, Mt. Kisco, NY. Tel. (914) 241-4500 
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ABOVE: Initialed by the artist Jean de Court, a circa 1550 Limoges enamel 
tazza is emblazoned with mythological imagery. RIGHT: A large 15th- 
century German brass dish with Gothic inscription overlooks an array 
of precious objects, among them a 17th-century German jewelry box 
(left), a late-16th-century gold book cover from the imperial workshop 
of Prague (center) and a pair of 17th-century Italian earrings (right) 


What makes the success of this 
partnership all the more impressive 
is the fact that the Blumka Gallery 
was established at the worst of times. 
In 1942 the war in Europe had left 
German works of art—a Blumka spe- 
cialty—out of fashion. Collector in- 
terest in the entire range of medieval 
and Renaissance art objects was also 
at a low ebb. The taste had peaked 
before World War I, and although a 
few major collectors were still active, 
the average millionaire no longer 
found it necessary to build and fur- 
nish his own castellated fortress or 
Renaissance chateau. Fortunately, the 
museums were buying, and the 
Blumka clientele then, as now, con- 
sisted largely of curators. 

Today, Ruth Blumka takes great 
pleasure in strolling through mu- 
seum galleries and revisiting art- 
works that were once hers. Over the 
years, the Blumka Gallery has placed 
perhaps two thousand objects in pub- 
lic collections and in the process has 
exercised an important influence in 


ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


Blumka Gallery’s Renaissance Woman 
continued from page 244 


the fields of medieval and Renais- 
sance art. William Wixom, chairman 
of the Department of Medieval Art 
and of the Cloisters at the Metropoli+ 
tan Museum of Art, describes the 
Blumkas as “tastemakers who ele- 
vated the sights of clients and cura- 
tors alike by constantly finding and 
showing outstanding works of art.” 
That these works could be found at 
all was due in no small part to Leo- 
pold Blumka’s reputation on the 
Continent. Blumka had helped build 
many important European collec- 
tions before the war, and when the 
conflict ended, aristocrats and indus- 
trialists who had lost their estates or 
factories turned to him for the quiet 
disposition of their artworks. Every 
year, the Blumkas would load a silver 
station wagon on the Queen Elizabeth 
and embark with children, nanny 
and some twenty suitcases. With 
Ruth at the wheel, they would criss- 
cross Europe stopping to search for 
treasure at every chateau, country 
house and monastery they came upon. 
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During the early fifties, Ruth Blumka | 
remembers concealing her distinc- 
tive American clothing underneath | 
a shawl so that she could visit a castle | 
in the section of Austria still occupied 
by Russian troops. For some reason, | 
she chanced to reach behind a Roman | 
bathtub in one of the guest suites 
and pulled out adusty bronze encrust- 
ed with verdigris. The bronze turn-| 
ed out to be a fifteenth-century figure | 
of a jester, which was later des- 
cribed by the celebrated art histor- | 
ian Sir John Pope-Hennessey as the 
finest German bronze ever to reach 
the United States. 

Good as the Blumkas were at find- 
ing superb works of art in the Old 
World, they did not quite take a “cus- | 
tomer is always right” approach, to 
selling them in the New. Leopold 
Blumka—“Poldi” to his friends—was 
strictly of the old school. Reserved | 
and sometimes difficult, he had no 
time for casual or indifferent 
browsers. According to William 
Wixom, “Poldi would stand scowling 
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“TOO BUSY | 
TO COOK?" 






A COLLECTION OF 
FAST & FABULOUS RECIPES |, 
FROM 


Bon Appétit 


Now there is an entire volume of 
imaginative, timesaving recipes 
compiled from Bon Appetit’s “Too 
Busy to Cook?” column. All can be 
completed in an hour or less, are 
deliciously different, are kitchen 
tested, and are perfect for today’s 
tastes and busy lifestyles. 











Includes: 
¢ more than 600 recipes 

* complete cross-referenced index 
¢ 48 full-color pages 

¢ special chapter heads with extra 
tricks, tips, and techniques to 
save time and much more! 

























ORDER TODAY 
FOR A NO-RISK, 21-DAY 
FREE EXAMINATION. 


Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 


“TOO BUSY TO COOK?” 
‘IS YOURS FOR 
ONLY $19.95* 
If you are not completely satisfied, you 
may return it within 21 days and owe 
nothing further. 


CALL TOLL-FREE 
1-800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. Pacific Time. In 
California, call 1-800-252-2071. We'll be happy 
to bill you, or accept your credit card order 
(Visa/MasterCard accepted). Please allow 6 
weeks for shipment. 

*Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax 
will be added. All orders subject to approval of 
The Knapp Press. 

©1985 Knapp Communications Corp. 
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near the door and carefully scrutinize 
each customer. If someone did not 
look serious, out he went.” Richard 
Randall, later a good friend and the 
director of the Walters Gallery in Bal- 
timore, was one of the first victims of 
this policy. Paul Newman was an- 
other. Blumka believed that beautiful 
objects deserved respectful attire, and 
Newman was wearing sneakers. To 
Ruth’s inquiry from the rear of the 
shop, “Poldi, who was that?” Blumka 
gave an offhand reply, ‘““No one, 
some decorator.” Correctly identified 
or not, Newman came back wearing 
a tie 





and proper shoes. 

Blumka’s idiosyncrasies did not 
prevent him from engendering great 
respect and affection among his cli- 
ents. Thomas Hoving, the former di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Museum, 
enjoyed an almost filial relationship 
with him and admiringly referred to 
Blumka as “the eye.’”’ The Blumka du- 
plex on Park Avenue became a noted 
international gathering place for 
leading museum professionals. James 
Rorimer, Sherman E. Lee, C. Douglas 
Dillon and Sir John Pope-Hennessey 
were frequent guests at dinner parties 
that combined fine food and wine in 
equal measure with shoptalk and art 
world gossip. True to form, Blumka 
would pocket the key to the liquor 
cabinet and retire for the evening 
punctually at his eleven o'clock bed- 
time, leaving Ruth to entertain until 
the early hours. 

In spite of Ruth Blumka’s gracious 
social presence and constant business 
involvement during those years, she 
worked in Poldi’s shadow, and there 
was speculation at his death in 1973 
that she would close the gallery. Ac- 
cording to one curator, “Some people 
tried to write Ruth off, and yet she 
has maintained and extended the 
reputation of Blumka with tremen- 
dous success.” Ruth’s son Tony, him- 
self a well-regarded dealer, sums up 
the transition best: “No longer is she 
Mrs. Blumka, Leopold’s wife, but 
Ruth Blumka, a major force in the field 
with a grand reputation of her own.” 
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The Blumka Gallery’s entrance hall displays two 17th-century South German winged angel 
reliefs hovering over a 16th-century stone bust of a warlord, which has been attributed to Ger- 
man Hans Dauher. Reflected in the mirror are a 15th-century Luca della Robbia terra-cotta ton- 
do of a Madonna and Child and a 16th-century French gilded-bronze lion’s head fountain spout. 


In her present position, with 
nearly forty-five years of art dealing 
behind her, Ruth Blumka makes no 
secret of her opinion of today’s mar- 
ket for medieval and Renaissance art. 
She emphasizes that, as a rule, pieces 
are substantially undervalued. Al- 
though the market has strengthened 
gradually over the last fifteen years, 
she notes that price levels for many 
items are not close to pre-World War I 
valuations, even in constant dollars. 
In those instances where they have 
moved smartly—she mentions a 
superb early bronze she sold for 
$8,000 in 1968 that recently fetched 
over $180,000—prices generally do 


not exceed 1910 levels in inflation- 
adjusted dollars. 

Blumka believes that part of the 
blame lies in the twentieth-century 
obsession’ with painting. She char- 
acterizes painting as a “distant, in- 
accessible” art form and makes it 
clear that for Ruth Blumka and the 
Blumka Gallery the art that counts. 
is three-dimensional. This becomes 
very evident as she slips on a six- 
teenth-century gold damascened ring; 
eyes an extraordinary pearwood carv- 
ing, or joyously fingers an elegant 
five-hundred-year-old cut velvet. 

Blumka feels that objects like 
these have been overlooked by many 
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_ the most beautiful watch in the world: the award- 
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by hand. If you've ever assembled a model ship you 
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flexible or as fitting. 

With fewer parts, Thalassa might still have won the 
Laurel d’Or in Monte Carlo as Watch of the Year. 

And no one would have noticed. But we’d know. 

And you’d know. And that makes allthe 
difference in the world. 
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private collectors because the public | 
does not understand that they are ac- | 
cessible. “People go to exhibitions | 
like the Dresden show at the Metro- | 
politan, and fall in love with medi- 
eval and Renaissance objects. Yet 
they have no idea that the real thing 
can be found outside museum walls 
and that it is still buyable.” As rela- 
tively expensive examples, she points 
to an absolutely first-rate glazed 
terra-cotta tondo by Luca della 
Robbia she has priced at $120,000, 
and a relief, most probably by An; 
drea del Verrocchio, for $150,000; 
“For works of this quality, the prices 
are absurd. The valuations of com; 
parable old master paintings would 
be at least five or ten times as high.” 
All the artworks at Blumka are by 
no means even this expensive. The 
gallery offers an extraordinary group 
of fifteenth-century wood and stone 
sculptures in the $30,000 to $40,000 
price range, and prices descend from 
there. Ruth Blumka’s thirty-two- 
year-old daughter Victoria, an in- 
creasingly important voice in the 
gallery, notes that Renaissance furni- 
ture can be surprisingly accessible in 
price. Unlike delicate eighteenth-cen- 
tury veneers, the straightforward 
construction of Renaissance furnish- 
ings makes them sturdy, livable in- 
vestments. The gallery, for example, 
features sixteenth-century Italian 
armchairs from $800. Smaller objects 
can also be inexpensive. Florentine 
portrait medallions, Flemish candle- 
sticks and Spanish gold and pearl ear- 
rings dating from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries can be had for 
as little as $200, although prices can 
climb ten or a hundredfold as rarity 
and quality increase. The point is that 
Blumka carries an immense range, 
and that beautiful objects can as easily 
be had for a few hundred dollars as 
for the many thousands. os] 
As Ruth Blumka surveys her ex-| 
tensive domain and the treasures that 
have given her such pleasure over the 
years, she makes one final point: “I 
want you to know,” she says, “that I’m 
having fun!” Without a doubt, she is. 
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_The ultimate in kitchen and bath cabinetry 


To explore the possibilities of redefining the kitchen or bath 
as a lifestyle reflection, we invite you to send $ 5.50 for 
full color catalogs. Poggenpohl USA Corp. and Canada. 
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Tel.: Ol) 934-1511, Tx.: 7109909206 pogg all usa, Telefax: 
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Arthur and me to your kitchen.” 


A kitchen's a kitchen. 
Right? is 


Of course not! Because when a 
kitchen is at its best, it becomes a 
truly special retreat for good food, 
conversation—and creativity. 


That's what makes a kitchen so special. Its design, organization and 
planning flow around your every need. 

With this in mind, the Editors of HOME magazine proudly present 
KITCHENS—a fabulous new sourcebook of innovative concepts for 
your kitchen. And it’s stuffed full with hundreds of fresh ideas for problem 
solving, layouts, colors, materials, appliances and design. Some are 
surprisingly simple and—yes/— even inexpensive. 

Whether your kitchen is small, medium or large, this beautiful 208- 
page hardbound volume offers sensational suggestions—and over 300 
full-color photographs—from high-tech sizzle to old-world charm. 

Will your kitchen be just a kitchen? Here’s your invitation to decide 
for yourself. Examine KITCHENS for 271 days... FREE. Of course, there's 
no obligation to buy. But once you see all the beautiful new kitchen ideas 
you'll want to keep it all for yourself. Good choice. Because KITCHENS 
can be yours for the special direct-from-the-publisher price of only 
$24.96—in three low monthly installments of only $8.32. So go ahead. 
Send no money now. ..just R.S.V.P. by returning the coupon today. 


Free Gift 

And we'll send you CREATIVE KITCHEN PLANS, a special booklet 
including 6 of the most common kitchen floorplans with ideas for 
improvement. This special booklet is our gift for you to keep, no matter 
what you decide about KITCHENS. 


Also available at your local bookstore and other fine retail stores. 








R.S.V.P! send No Money Now 


Detach and mail coupon to: The Knapp Press, 
111 10th St., RO. Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50336 


me (copy/copies) on a FREE 21-day trial. If, after 21 
days, | decide to keep KITCHENS, | will be billed at the 





low monthly installments of only $8.32* | understand that if 


regardless. 


Card # Exp. date 


Signatur e 
(All credit card orders must have signature.) 
Name 
Address 
City 


State Zip 





the approval of The Knapp Press. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 
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Yes! | want to preview KITCHENS. Please send | 


special direct-from-the-publisher price of only $24.96 in three } 


not completely satisfied | may return it within 21 days andowe | 
nothing further. | may keep CREATIVE KITCHEN PLANS | 


[]Billme [)Chargemyorderto []Visa []MasterCard ) 


| *Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added. All orders subject to | 
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+ Try More of the Best of Bon Appétit 
FREE for 21 days! 


Experience More of the Best of Bon Appétit in your home, 
FREE, on a‘no obligation, 21-day trial offer. Read it. 
Flip through page after page of glorious color pictures 
and delicious recipes. Cook from it, and serve rave 


special dishes like Goat Cheese Pizza with Prosciutto 
ya) and Sage, Stuffed Swordfish Italian Style and Coco- 
#@) Amaretto Mousse. Tantalize them with Mushroom 
Bisque, ‘Turkey a POrange and White Chocolate Ice 
1 | Cream. If, after 3 weeks, you find it isn’t the most 
i fabulous cookbook ever, then just return it to us and 
af owe nothing further. But if, as over half a million happy 
oe | Cooks did with the first collection, you find you're 
MS delighted with More of the Best of Bon Appént, all you'll 
owe us is just $19.95* It’s a small price to pay for THE 
BEST. Isn’t it? 


Special FREE gift! 
| Just for looking at More of the Best of Bon Appétit, we \l 
| send you a book of sinfully delicious‘chocolate recipes, 





Cad 
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— 


Chocolate Desserts. It's yours to keep, absolutely FREE, 
| whether or not you keep More of the Best of Bon Appént. 


ORDER TODAY! 


Also available at your local bookstore and other fine retail stores. 
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hat could be better than 


the best? 


It’s More of the Best of 
Bon Appetit! 


A cookbook created with you, our readers, in 
mind. It’s the best, most useful, most exciting, 
most helpful, most beautiful...most every- 
thing cookbook ever. 


Chances are, you may already have a copy of 
The Best of Bon Appétit. Over half a million 
people have bought it since we published it in 
1979. They've cooked with it. Entertained 
with it. Loaned it to friends. Given it as gifts. 
And, time and time again, we’ve been asked 
for MORE! 


Discover The Best: 


®@ Over 400 of ‘(THE BEST recipes published 
in BON APPETIT over the last five years. 


@ Expert advice on bread and pizza making, 
pastas, sauces, produce, wines, and other 
topics, for THE BEST results every time! 


® Over 48 pages of THE BEST full-color 
photographs to inspire you with new menu 
and serving ideas! 


@ A comprehensive index with over 1,200 en- 
tries—THE BEST way to locate the ideal 
recipe for your ingredients of choice. 


Detach coupon and mail to: 
‘The Knapp Press 
111 10th St. P.O. Box 10248 
Des Moines, Lowa 50336 


| ___ YES! Please send me _____ copy/copies of MORE OF THE 

| BEST OF BON APPETIT at $19.95 each* I understand that 

| if not completely satisfied, I may return it within 21 days and 

i owe nothing further. I may keep CHOCOLATE DESSERTS 
regardless. 

| LJ Bill me CJ Charge my order to: [] MasterCard [] Visa 

Card # Exp. date 

| (If MasterCard, include Interbank # shown above your name) 

| Signature Pe 

(All credit card orders must have signature) 

| Name 

7 Address 

| City State Zip 

| * Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added. F96 


Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 
| All orders subject to approval of The Knapp Press. 
© 1984 Knapp Communications Corp 





























MUSEE DU PAPIER PEINT 


Once Upon a Wallpaper 
By Charles Bricker 





PROMINENT AMONG the distinguished 
refurbishments of the White House 
made by Jacqueline Kennedy in 1961 
was a gloriously unfaded French sce- 
nic wallpaper called Les Vues de 
‘Amérique du Nord. Another paper, 
inspired by the same pattern, hangs in 
deepest Alsace in the Musée du Papier 
Peint at Rixheim, near Mulhouse. 

But there is a fascinating difference 
between the two that underscores 
an important aspect of the Rixheim 
museum. The Kennedy Vues, taken 
from the Stoner House in Thurmont, 
Maryland, were probably printed 
around 1834, when the Rixheim firm 
of Zuber et Cie brought out its first 
edition of wallpaper designer Jean- 
Julien Deltil’s panorama. The Musée 
du Papier Peint’s example, on the 


PHOTOGRAPHY: MUSE E DU PAPIER PEINT. RIXHEIM 


top: A circa 1820 lithograph shows the famed Zuber et Cie wallpaper factory at Rixheim. The Musée du Papier Peint now occupies part 
of the building. above: One of the museum’s treasures is Les Vues de l’Amérique du Nord, a scenic wallpaper designed in 1834 by Jean-Julien Deltil 
and still printed by Zuber et Cie. Jacqueline Kennedy used an antique version of this pattern when she redecorated the White House in 1961. 





continued on-page 262 
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As if in some enchanted garden, we find oe 
in the entwining vines an alabaster pillar—a st¢ 
calm constant reminder of the classic past 


VANS 43) ,c On 


1625 So. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles, CA 90015 
(213) 748-6226 | 
Los Angeles ¢ Dallas ¢ High Point ¢ San eran 
PHOTOGRAPHY: ART WALDINGER 
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Mill House of Woodbury is a bit like a 
museum of antique furniture, with one 
outstanding difference. 
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Serra 


In a museum you can’t take the 
exhibits home with you. 


In a museum, antique furniture is to be admired. At Mill House it’s to be 
admired, and touched, and polished and packed and delivered to your home 
to be enjoyed forever. With our thousands of pieces of superb English antique 
furniture, we have enough to equip several museums. But wed much prefer to 

decorate your home. 


Mill House Antiques 


Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 
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Once Upon a Wallpaper 


continued from page 258 


other hand, was created from the pat- 
tern—which is still in print—just be- 
fore the museum opened in 1983. 

Though the Rixheim museum is 
completely independent of Zuber et 
Cie, France’s oldest operating wallpa- 
per manufacturer, there’s little ques- 
tion that the museum’s strength lies 
in Zuber’s donation of 100,000 ob- 
jects and archival materials that date 
from 1790 to 1940. 

And it was a former Zuber execu- 
tive, Pierre Jaquet, current chairman 
of the museum’s administrative 
board, who provided much of the 
impetus for both the Zuber donation 
and the museum’s foundation. The 
museum is installed in a wing of a 
handsomely mansarded and _ pedi- 
mented building constructed in 1738 
to house the Commandery of the 
Teutonic Order of Rixheim. The cen- 
tral portion of the building is now oc- 
cupied by the Rixheim town hall, and 
in another wing, across a courtyard 
shaded by plane trees planted in 
1807, are the Zuber workshops, set 
up in the 1790s. In 1802, Jean Zuber 


top: Patterned after a Neoclassical frieze, a Zuber paper first produced around 1810 exemplifies the Greek and Roman motifs 
popular during the Empire period. Wallpaper friezes were often cleverly embellished with gradational colors to simulate metallic 
highlights. above: Fruits and flowers are pictured in a 1925 wallpaper panel rendered in a stylized early Art Déco manner. 










































continued on page 264 
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Bringing 


Government 
Information 


Information from the 
Federal Government on 
subjects ranging from 
agriculture to zoology is 
available at Depository 
Libraries across the 
nation. 

You can visit these 
libraries and use the 
Depository collection 
without charge. 

To find one in your 
area, contact your local 
library or write to the 
Federal Depository 
Library Program, Office 
of the Public Printer, 
Washington, DC 20401. 
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Federal Depository 
Library Program 


and is a public service of this publication 





This program is supported by The Advertising Council 
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Once Upon a Wallpaper 


continued from page 262 


took formal possession of them and 
the Commandery building. 

It was a Zuber designer, Antoine- 
Pierre Mongin, who may well have 
reordered the Commandery’s derelict 
garden to reflect the contemporary 
fashion for the jardin anglais. Bernard 
Jacqué, Rixheim’s curator, points out 
that in contrast to the Neoclassical 
work of such Paris wallpaper firms 
as Joseph Dufour, Mongin’s scenic 
papers feature the vivid foregrounds 
and hazy vistas favored by land- 
scape artists of his day. “The temples 
in Mongin’s 1808 L’Hindoustan are 
placed in the landscape like follies 
in a park,” remarks Jacque. 

Jacqué is convinced that the de- 
signers of such scenic papers, includ- 





Inspired by panels like this hand- 

painted mid-18th-century Chinese ex- 
ample, the French adopted the term | 
papier peint for printed wallpaper. a 


ing the detailed, botanically accurate 
subtropical fantasy Isola Bella (1842, 
and still in print) as well as a host of 
floral papers, were encouraged to 
study the Zuber family’s botanical 
collections, sheltered in the Com- 
mandery’s greenhouse—still stand- 
ing and soon to be restored. 

The Musée du Papier Peint’s collec-; 
tion can also be viewed in the context 
of neighboring Mulhouse, which was 
a center of the French industrial revo- 
lution. The sixteenth-century town 
hall there is covered in charming 
architectural fakery that frames 
trompe l'oeil allegories of the Virtues 
and prefigures the imagery in Zuber 
et Cie’s wallpaper designs—ensem- 
bles of trompe l'oeil cornices, col- | 
umns, niches, dados, balustrades and | 
other architectural bric-a-brac. 

“Rixheim’s individuality,” says j | 
Bernard Jacqué, “stems from the fact 
that we show all stages of wallpaper |§. 
making—from design to printing to 
finished product. And it’s our good 
fortune to possess the Zuber reserves, |} 
built up by a manufacturer keeping | 
an eye on his markets rather than by | 
a curator looking for the ‘best.’ This | 
gives us a special social dimension, | 
for wallpaper is after all a social art, a.|} 
product made to be sold and used. | 

“But there is also an advantage to |} 
what I call the archaeological ap- | 
proach of museums like the Cooper- 
Hewittvor the Victoria and Albert, 
which search for papers in situ. This | 
way you know that a particular | 
house was decorated with a particular |} 
paper at a particular date. One of our | 
priorities for the future will be to ‘dig’ | 
for papers this way.” - 

In all likelihood, most of the muse- | 
um/’s finds will turn out to be French. | 
Even Jacqueline Kennedy came up/ | 


ee 





rr 


with a French rather than an indige- |} ~ 
nous wallpaper for the White House. | 
As Jacqué notes, “During most of the) 
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PANDE CAMERON 


THE HAPPIEST ENDINGS RT WITH A PANDE CAMERON HANDMADE ORIENTAL. FOR OUR 40 PAGE, FULL-COLOR BOOKLET, 
SEND $5 (U.S. FUNDS) TO: PANDE, CAMERON & CO. OF NEW YORK, DEPT. ADII5, 200 LEXI. ON AVE., NEW YORK, NY 10016 
TO THE TRADE 265 





THE REGENCY 
KNOWN BY THOSE WHO KNOW NEW YORK 





From boutiques to bagels, from museums 
to midnight jazz, New York is everything there is — including Park Avenue’s 
preeminent Regency Hotel. Visit soon. 

THE REGENCY HOTEL 


As preferred as Park Avenue 
540 Park Avenue, New York, New York (212) 759-4100/Telex 147180 
A Loews Hotel 
For reservations call your travel expert or (800) 223-0888. In N.Y. state (800) 522-5455. 








LOEWS HOTELS. 
THE SMART CHOICE. 


THE BAHAMAS UNITED STATES 
- Paradise Island - Arizona 
Loews Harbour Cove Hotel Loews Paradise Valley 
(Scottsdale) 
CANADA Loews Ventana Canyon 
- Quebec City Resort (Tucson) 
Loews Le Concorde - District of Columbia 
- Toronto Loews L’Enfant Plaza 
Loews Westbury Hotel (Washington D.C.) 


- New Jersey 


EUROPE Loews Glenpointe Hotel 
- La Napoule, France (Teaneck) 
Loews La Napoule Hotel eNewvork 
ao The Regency Hotel (N.Y.) 
- Monte Carlo, Monaco Loews Summit (N.Y.) 
Loews Monte Carlo aa 


Loews Anatole Hotel (Dallas) 


(3) LOEWS HOTELS 


For reservations or information call your travel expert or 800-223-0888. 
In N.Y. state (800) 522-5455 
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Once Upon a Wallpaper 
continued from page 264 


nineteenth century, much of the 
American market was supplied by 
French imports. Some of our most 
important pieces from the Paris firm 
of Jean-Baptiste Réveillon come from 
houses in the United States. 46 

“America’s strength,” Jacqué adds, 
“lay in mass production for a mass 
market.” And looming among the 
museum's array of manufacturing 
equipment is an impressive example 
of more wide-ranging American pro- 
duction methods: a magnificent 
twelve-color rotary press bearing the 
inscription J.N.D. Waldron New 
Brunswick N.J. Emile Zuber, one of 
Jean Zuber’s grandsons, saw its pro+ 
totype at the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exposition in 1876 and ordered one 
for the family’s factory. ; 

But papers from presses like 
Waldron’s, or Zuber’s own steam- 
driven six-color press, produced less 
sumptuous products for a wider, less 
affluent market. Block-printed pa- 
pers, some of which include as many 
as 247 colors, took a very long time to 
produce. One example is Zuber’s 
Vues de Brésil, by Deltil, first issued in 
1830 and still in print, which to this 
day takes months to make. 

Whether printed luxuriously by 
hand or economically by machine, 
the museum’s reserves are displayed 
in a series of carefully lighted exhi- 
bition spaces. The exhibits begin with 
some of the elegant prerevolutionary 
designs Réveillon turned out in the 
delicate harmonies generally pre- 
ferred by the aristocracy. 

Continuing through the rooms, the 
visitor is struck by the almost gaudy 
brilliance of many early-nineteenth- 
century papers. Jacqué has a theory: 
“My explanation is that although the 
middle classes craved the material 
prerogatives of the aristocracy, the 
nevertheless lived in poorly light 
quarters. Intense color, highlighte 
with touches of gilt, helped brighte 
their homes.” 

With the introduction of Baro 
Haussmann’s broad avenues in Paris 
plate-glass windows and gas an 





continued on page 26 











A tale of two centuries. 


I8th Century English... 19th Century French. An ageless arid elegant blend 
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Cruise On A Ship As 
Legendary As Easter Island, 
Mr. Christian And Gauguin. 
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Join us aboard the 
flagship of our fleet, the 
ss Rotterdam, as she sets 
sail to paradise on our 
1987 South Pacific 
Special Cruise 

Experience what 
Eden might have been 
like as we cruise 31 or 38 
days through the Pacific 
and into the China Sea 
and Hong Kong. 

Ask your travel 
agent about our complete 
selection of Special 
Cruises 


(@) Holland America Line 


South Pacific Cruise 
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Once Upon a Wallpaper 
continued from page 266 


electric light, tones used in interiors. 


were softened. “Beginning in the 1880s, 
right down to the present day, beiges 
dominate paper designs—though 
‘painterly’ Art Nouveau or Art Déco 
papers always employed strong, 
varied color schemes,” says Jacqué. 
Different markets had different 
color preferences, too. Parisian taste 
was subtler than provincial or Ger- 
man taste, while in America there 
was a liking for stronger color. Jacqué 
thinks this taste persists. “But my flaw, 


I suppose, is to see modern American , 


papers through European eyes.” 


Other Rixheim exhibits, changed | 
periodically, may feature floral de- , 
signs (best-sellers for 250 years); rain- ° 


bow or irisé (color-blended) papers, 


an innovative attempt by Zuber in- 


1822 to reproduce the iridescent 
shimmer of printed silk; late-nine- 
teenth-century papers influenced by 
le style anglais; and, finally, early- 
twentieth-century papers dominated 
by the Art Déco creations of the Paul- 
André Dumas firm in Paris. 

Half a dozen of the renowned 
Zuber scenics form the heart of the 
museum’s display. Shown alongside 
are décor elements and sentimental 
panels (inexpensive substitutes for 
easel paintings and tapestries) that 
overtook scenics in popularity in 
the 1860s. Jacqué’s archivist, Philippe 
de Fabry, notes that “the tapestry pa- 


pers are extremely popular with . 


older people: They’re reminded of in- 
teriors they’ve actually lived in. 
When they were young, their dining 
rooms frequently had tapestries, real 
or fake, to go with the heavy Henri II 
furnishings.” 

The axis around which the display 
spaces turn is enlivened by an amus- 
ing juxtaposition of old and new. Be- 


neath the stunningly elaborate—and- 


convincing—Second Empire ceiling 


décor at the end of the suite of tempo-- 


rary galleries, there’s a faux-marbre 
dado created especially for the muse- 
um’s opening in 1983. As de Fabry 
explains: “We wanted to end up with 
something contemporary that was 
also a nod to the past.” 
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Mallory’s offers you the finest in 
home furnishings at discounted prices— 
with personal service and prompt at- 
tention to rival that of any dealer. 


The Councill rice carved bed is one 
of the finest examples of Eighteenth 
Century styling on the market today. 
You will be most impressed with the 
warmth of the mahogany finish, the 
careful attention to detail, and the in- 
herent quality of all your Councill se- 
lections. 

For simply elegant, simply priced 
furnishings, shop Mallory’s. 


P. O. Box 1150 — 2153 Lejeune Blvd. 


Jacksonville, N. C. 28541-1150 


TOLL FREE QUOTES: 1-800/334-2340 
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I'm interested in dramatic savings on 
fine furniture. Enclosed is my check for: 
$15 Eighteenth Century 
Catalog Library 


_____ $10 Contemporary Catalog 
Library 
____ $10 French Catalog Library 
___ $10 Oriental Catalog Library 
$6 Leather Catalog, Samples 
Only mail orders accepted for catalogs. Orders outside the 


Continental United States add $3 postage fee for every 
$5 increment 1586 














JEWELRY AUCTION, INC. 


Presents 
THE FREDERIC REMINGTON BRONZE COLLECTION 


Wounded Bunkie 
H-22 3/4” L-22 1/2” W-11 3/4” 


We are now offering the entire 
series of the bronze sculptures of 
Frederick Remington. Also 
available are other fine recasts of 
the works of artists such as Russell, 
Bayre, P.J. Mene, Moigniez, 
Fraser, Kauba, Humphris and 
Volton. The entire collection con- 
tains works in the style of Art Deco, 
Art Nouveau, Classical, Western 
and numerous animal studies. 


JEWELRY AUCTION, INC. 


21 South U.S. Hwys. 17-92 
Casselberry, FL 32707 
Phone (305) 339-9103 

TOLL FREE 1-800-521-3179 
Call or write for FREE Catalog 


ALL DEALERS WELCOME 





‘‘Largest Bronze Supplier In The World’’ 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Call our Toll-Free Number 
1-800 
247-5470 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 


Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write | 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 





CHRISTIAN R, LASSEN 


“Return to Paradise”’ 


Christian R. Lassen, the internationally known champion surfer, now home from the sea, has created a limited edition, 
artist signed and numbered lithograph, featuring an all encompassing view of his beloved Hawaii. 
Conceived as a joyous celebration of the return voyage of Maui’s most faithful tourist, the humpback whale, we see all of Lahaina 
from the depths of the well populated luxuriant coral reefs, to the town, 
and the heights of the surrounding mountains, all bathed in moonlight. 
A group of whales cavort, as the annual mating dance begins. 
For the opportunity to acquire original paintings and graphics by Christian R. Lassen, Maui’s most gifted artist, call 
Center Art Galleries-Hawaii, world exclusive agents, on our nationwide toll free number, 1(800)367-7026. 


CENTER AR Prconstoniom 
GALLERIES-HAWAll.. 


Post Office Box 15577, Honolulu, Hawaii 96830-5577 
NATIONWIDE TOLL FREE (800) 367-7026 TELEX 743-1766 CAGHI 


Serving Our International Clientele from 8 Hawaiian Galleries. © All Rivhts Reserved 
. O-/ ights Reserved 
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Beneath the Brilliant Surface of Expressionism 
By-James R. Mellow 








The Expressionist movement began in Germany in 1905 with the founding of 
Die Briicke. The group’s influence—vigorous brushstrokes and bold color—comes to 
light in Emil Nolde’s A Glass of Wine, 1911. From Expressionists and Expressionism. 


OF ALL THE MAJOR revolutionary 
movements that make up the history 
of early-twentieth-century art, Ex- 
pressionism was the last to capture 
the imagination of the American art 
public. For reasons that are still un- 
clear, it was not until the late 1950s 
that American critics, museums and 
publishers began to devote to the 
works of the German and northern 


European painters and sculptors the 
same serious attention that had been 
lavished on the Fauves and Cubists, 
the Dadaists and Surrealists, the art- 
ists of the de Stijl group. 

Perhaps the late acceptance of the 
Expressionists can_be attributed to 
the fact that they were not program- 
matic, that they never formed a co- 
hesive group with a single definable 






style. At a time when modern art was 
pursuing one formal absolute after 
another, the Expressionists were too. 
concerned with embracing the unin- 
hibited natural world. It was their in- 
tention to promote a new society for 
man rather than a new style. With 
fierce compassion, they depicted a 
world of strident color and primitive 
emotions, of symbolic violence and ; | 
sexual obsession—the more morbid | 
aspects of the precarious human con- 
dition. As followers of Nietzsche, | 
they viewed man as the bridge be-- 
tween the animal and the superman. 
They were admirers, as well, of Kier-, 
kegaard, the Danish philosopher and 
prophet of existential angst. [roni- 
cally, they were to become the proph- 
ets of the social upheavals resulting 
from the two world wars that fol- 
lowed their aesthetic revolution. And 
they were among the first casualties 
of the political tyranny of the Hitler 
regime. The paintings of the north- 
ern Expressionists were branded as 
degenerate, pulled down from the 
walls of German museums and de- 
stroyed or sold abroad. The artists 
were silenced or forced into exile. 


Expressionists and Expressionism, 
by Wolf-Dieter Dube; 170 pages, 232. 
illustrations, 92 in color. Skira/ Rizzoli 
International, New York, 1983. 

Blue nudes, acid-yellow houses, coun- 
try fields that are as evergreen as the 
myths of Eden: these were the stock- 
in-trade by which the young Ex- 
pressionists—Erich Heckel, Max 
Pechstein, E. L. Kirchner, August 
Macke, Franz Marc, Max Beckmann. 
—established themselves in the art 
world in Germany, beginning in 
1905, the same year that the first 
Fauve paintings were shown in Paris. 
They went on to form such loosely 
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In celebration of the centennial of the German 
automobile, Audi dealers have commissioned a spe- 
cial model of the Audi 4000S sedan. As an auto- 
mobile that lists value among its many standard 
features, it is worthy of your attention. 

The Commemorative Design Audi 4000CS sedan 
truly celebrates the history of automotive craftsman- 
ship, and Audi’s advanced engineering and intelli- 
gent design. Alcantara suede sport seats with 


sunroof, and many other fine appointments 


distinguish this automobile from any other. Of 


course, each Audi has a 6-year corrosion perforation 
limited warranty plus a 3-year 50,000 mile new 
vehicle limited warranty. See your dealer for details. 

An extremely limited number of the Commem- 
orative Design models have been produced. Test 
drive one of the very few at your Audi dealer. And 
see the Commemorative Design Coupe GT, 4000CS 
Quattro, and SOOOCS sedan as well. (For more 
information regarding the Audi Commemorative 
Designs, call 1-800-FOR-AUDI.) 
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A finely carved Carrara marble statue of 

“Eve after the Fall”. Signed and dated 

“Eq Scipio Tadolini Romae 1875”. 

Statue Height: 3'7" Width: 3'4” Depth: 2'3” 
Pedestal Height: 2'11" Width: 3'9" Depth: 2'2” 


Period panelled rooms, Antique 
fireplaces.Wrought iron entrance gates, 
Classical statuary, garden temples, 
vases, seats, fountains, etc. 


Interior designers welcome 
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For full colour brochure please send $10 to: 
Crowther of Syon Lodge (AD) - London Road 
Isleworth’ Middlesex * TW7 5BH° England 

Tel: 011441 560 7978 - Telex: 8951308 

Syon Lodge is open Monday to Friday 9 a.m. —5 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m. —4.30 p.m. 

Also at 6 Old Bond Street London W.1. 

Tel: 011441 493 8688 
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Enter Howard Miller’s world 
More than clocks, a lifestyle. — 3 

For clocks that express the way you live, the name For a full-color catalog of more clock ideas wer 3 
is Howard Miller. you ever dreamed of, send ee) cop 
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Showroom Locations: 15-D-6A Nera entr crs Mart, Atlanta; 10058 World Bte-TeCS forentcat ber 
C-206 SFMC, Highpoint; 203 Merchandise Mart 2, on eae ee 
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ABOVE: The explosive forms in Wassily Kandinsky’s 
Improvisation 30 (Cannons), 1913, suggest the Expressionists’ 
preoccupation with impending war. RIGHT: The Expres- 
sionists revitalized the graphic media. E. L. Kirchner’s wood- 
cut Three Bathers at Moritzburg, 1910, gains force from 
its abstraction and deliberate imprecision. 


interrelated artistic groups as Die 
Briicke (The Bridge) and Der Blaue 
Reiter (The Blue Rider). Dube’s hand- 
somely produced volume chronicles 
only the early years of the movement 
and its impact on painting, sculpture, 
graphics, magazine illustration and 
silent films like The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari. In vivid fashion, the author 
makes it clear that the Expressionists 
were as revolutionary-minded as the 
Fauves and that their abrasive slo- 
gans and dogmas, their pre-World 
War I exhibitions in Dresden, Mu- 
nich and Berlin, were as shocking as 
the artists intended them to be. 

Still, one wishes Dube had exam- 
ined the contradictory ambitions of 
the Expressionists more closely. Their 
manifestos denied any influence 
from ‘present-day trends, such as 
Cubism and Futurism,” yet in fact 
their stylistic methods were clearly 
derived from Picasso and Matisse, as 
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COURTESY FOGG ART MUSEUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY/GIFT OF JAKOB ROSENBERG 


well as earlier painters like van Gogh / 


and Gauguin. They were committed 
to depicting the pleasures of the visi- 
ble world, and spent their summers 
painting and sketching the land- 
scapes of Germany and Scandinavia. 
Nude idylls in northern woods and 
fields—the nude in motion rather 
than posed—were among their most 
persistent motifs. 

World War I, as Dube points out, 
was the first historical event to take a 
heavy toll in the ranks of the Ex- 
pressionist artists: Macke and Marc, 
called up early in the conflict, were 
dead within the first year or two. 
Beckmann, Kirchner and George 
Grosz suffered nervous breakdowns 
and were demobilized. Dube’s book 
ends in 1923, when Expressionism 
began to lose ground and the individ- 
ual artists retreated into isolation. His 
profiles of the troubled painters and 
their works are generally exacting. 





Unfortunately, he gives scant treat- 
ment to Kathe Kollwitz and none at 
all to the early Expressionist Paula 
Modersohn-Becker, who is only now 
beginning to receive the popular at- 
tention she deserves. But this volume 
is a rewarding, generously illustrated ~ 
introduction to an extraordinary ar- 
tistic period. 


Edvard Munch: Paintings, Sketches, 
and Studies, by Arne Eggum; 305 
pages, 421 illustrations, 170 in color. 
Clarkson N. Potter, New York, 1984. 

Artistically and psychologically, 
Munch is rightly regarded as the - 
founding father of the Expressionist” 
movement. Norwegian-born, he led 
a turbulent life marked by nervous‘ 
disorders, chronic alcoholism and a 
pervasive sense of alienation. There 
were tormented love affairs that in 
their inconclusiveness might be com- 
pared to the bleached white nights of 
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The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

Please enter my order for The Golden Falcon Watch, crafted in solid 18 karat 
gold and sent to me in a black velvet presentation case. 

I need send no payment now. Please invoice me fot my deposit of $195* when 


the watch is ready to be sent to me. I will then be billed for the balance, 


after shipment, in four equal monthly installments of $195%* each. 


*Plus my State sales tax 


Signature 


ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


Some men have it. 
Most never will. 


The design on its face is actually minted — 
in solid 18 karat gold. 

It portrays an ancient treasure. The 

Golden Falcon of Tutankhamun. 

Just as it appears on Egypt’s new 100 Pound 
Co ROOT 

But the Government of Egypt has sharply 
restricted its use. So there will be no more 
than 2500 of these superb watches. Ever. 


The case is 18 karat gold. The movement 
an advanced Swiss quartz design. 
SUieaiec leaner a airztKen 


It’s the perfect gift. Because the man who has 
everything doesn’t have this. But remember, 
only 2500 will ever be created—and some 
have already been spoken for. 


So you would be wise to enter your order 
quickly. By May 31st, if at all possible. 


Issued in a limited edition of 2500 world-wide. 


Enter your order by May 31, 1980. 


Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 
City 
State, Zip = —_ ae 


For warranty information, call 1-800-THE MINT. 
1 
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NYC 10021 | 
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Detail from an 18th century, six panel, gold leaf, Rimpa School screen 
from our extensive inventory 


EARLY JAPANESE SCREENS, SCULPTURE, CERAMICS, FURNITURE, 
LACQUER AND RESTORATION 


SHOP HOURS LIAM TO 6PM SCREEN GALLERY BY APPOINTMENT 

















When American Airlines offered to 
help the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
they never dreamed it would result in | 
sell-out performances on their 7475. 

Yet that’s exactly what happened. 
Over a six-month period, American 
Airlines agreed to make cash contribu- 
tions to the Dallas Symphony for each 
passenger who boarded the new daily. 
747 flight from Dallas to London. In no 
time they found that their sales were | 
soaring as high as their planes. 

The Business Committee for the 
Arts is helping companies of all sizes, 
from American Airlines to Pea Soup 
Andersen's Restaurants, discover that 
supporting the arts can give their busi-| 
ness a lift. The Business Committee for 
the Arts will show you how collabo- 
ration with the arts can enhance your 
company’s image, benefit your 
employees and offer tax advantages. To | 
learn just how easily your business can 
form a successful partnership with the | 
arts, contact the Business Committee 
for the Arts. 

Don't be surprised if it helps your 
business take off. 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS 
SUITE 510*1775 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 (212) 664-0600 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT PREPARED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY OGILVY & MATHER 
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.probe, so it’s easy 
to keep your food 


ready to eat. 





TimeMaster microwave ovens. 
Because we know 
the value of your time. 


microwave oven ahead of time 
to cook an entire meal. Or, 
change the cooking power, 
defrosting and cooking time, 
or even add cooking cycles, 
without starting over. 

With our Balanced Wave 
cooking system your food will 
cook evenly without constant 
rotation. For once, good cook- 
ing doesn’t take a lot of effort. 


Bic days it seems like you 
don’t have a minute to spare, 
much less time to cook. 
That’s why the Whirlpool® 
TimeMaster™ microwave 
ovens help get your meals 
done fast, so you can move 
on to more important things. 


Our Quick Defrost is 
quicker on the thaw. 
Our Quick Defrost cycle 
thaws frozen foods 40% faster 
than our standard defrost 
cycle. So your meal is on 
the table faster than 
ever. And our Keep 
Warm setting 
works without 
a temperature 


TimeMaster microwave 
ovens are 
space-savers, too. 
Our microwave ovens come 


ready until you’re 


No-fuss 
microwave 

cooking. 
Our models with 
touch controls put TimeMAsTER 
a variety of features 
right at your fingertips. 
So you Can program your 


Making your world a little easier. 





in a full range of sizes, with 
installation options to fit easily 
into any kitchen. There are 
models that fit above your 
range or under a cabinet. And 
compact models that take 
only a minimum of your 
counter space. Whatever your 
needs, Whirlpool has the 
model for you. 


A promise of quality that 
we stand behind. 
Every Whirlpool appliance is 
backed by our promise of 
good, honest quality. 
It's a promise we’ve 
kept for 75 years, 
and we support it 
with programs like 
our toll-free, 24- 
hour Cool-Line® 
telephone service* 
to help you with 
problems or ques- 
tions. It’s just one 
more way we can 
make your world a 
little easier. 


In Alaska and 


Hawaii, 800-253-1121. 


In Michigan, 800-632-2243. 


*Call 800-253-1301. 
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OSLO KOMMUNES KUNSTSAMLINGER 





ABOVE: A photograph of Edvard Munch from his en- \ Fa sfrik 
trance card to the 1885 World Exhibition at Antwerp, where F \ Ff, Ff 
the artist exhibited a portrait of his sister. RIGHT: A circa- 
1926 self-portrait reflects years of melancholy and disillusion. 
BELOW: The landscape looms large in Munch’s The Murderer 
in the Avenue, 1919, taking precedence over the figures them- 
selves. A few quick brushstrokes constitute the mur- 
derer’s face, and the victim is only a shadow. From 
Edvard Munch: Paintings, Sketches and Studies. 


merit 


OSLO KOMMUNES KUNSTSAMLINGER 


northern summers. Women—threat- 
ening, mysterious, deceitful, pro- 
vocative and desirable—remained a 
perennial subject of his work (see 
such magisterial works as The Voice, 
1893, and The Ladies on the Bridge, 
1903). Few artists have delved so con- 
sciously into their own psychological 
history for their vision. 

Eggum’s volume is, quite possibly, 
the most stunning ever devoted to 
Munch, with the biographical narra- 
tive illuminating the autobiographi- 
cal content of the paintings. The 
illustrations are drawn chiefly from 
the mostly unfamiliar collection 
Munch bequeathed to the city of Oslo 
(Eggum is the chief curator of the 
Munch Museum there) and they of- 
fer a different, more personal per- 
spective on the man and his art. 
Striking portraits of Munch’s friends, 
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A somber air pervades even a usually happy occasion in Munch’s The Bohemian’s 
Wedding, 1925. The festive table dominates, contradicting the painting’s overall mood. 


colleagues and patrons are included, 
as well as unexpected (given his mo- 
rose temperament) portraits of the 
patrons’ children. 

There is never a false note of 


mawkish sentimentality in these ’ 


paintings, only a relentless self- 
examination and sorrow. A purga- 
torial view of life is conjured up in 
the remembered deathwatch scenes 
(his mother and a favorite sister died 
young of tuberculosis) and in his 
studies of moody isolation (his psy- 
chotic sister Laura became a recurring 
symbol of estrangement in the midst 
of life). “Illness and madness and 
death were the black angels that 
stood at my cradle,” Munch once 
wrote. Eggum’s sympathetic—and 
just—exploration of Munch’s life 
keeps the book in sharp focus 
throughout. Appropriately, a final, 
chilling 1940 self-portrait reveals a 
man who has seen too much of life 
yet remains angrily unresigned to 
the bleak, dead-of-winter landscape 
that looms outside his window. 
What the Expressionists—and 
Munch as well—explored were the 
dangerous undercurrents of modern 


life. The busy street scenes, the idyllic 
landscapes under troubled skies, all 
suggest the tensions and emotional 
tremors that lie beneath the surface of 
their chosen subjects. Even the paint- 
ings that depict the bustling life of 
public parks—those ordinarily civi- 
lized meeting grounds of man and 
nature—have an uncomfortable air of 
strangeness and sadness. The interior 
scenes are never beautiful arrange- 


ments of color and form in the man- ~* 


ner of, say, Vuillard—the family 
during an evening at home, seen by 
lamplight—but climactic psychologi- 
cal moments with shadows of death 
and silerice hovering at the edge of 
the sickbed. The studio nudes never 
display the voluptuous pleasures of 
Matisse’s women, only the hard-core 
torment of sexual obsession. The Ex- 
pressionists were perhaps too close al 
to life to be properly appraised in 


their time, too raw and unassimi-* |} 


lated, too individualistic in their 
ambitions. It was only after the 
holocaustal years of World War II 
that we had both the experience and 
the aesthetic distance to recognize 
their prophetic significance. 0 











Wailea’s brilliance is crystal: An elegant resort blessed 
with Maui’s best weather. Bright days that make its five 
gold sand beaches sparkle. Quiet, luxury accommodations 
at Maui Inter-Continental Wailea, Stouffer Wailea Beach 
Resort and Wailea Villas. Award-winning dining. Champi- 
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Darien, Connecticut 
WATERFRONT ESTATE-LONG NECK POINT: Originally an estate car- 
riage house, this wonderful residence features high ceilings, fine detailing, a 
gourmet kitchen & a large brick courtyard with dramatic 180° views of L. 
Sound plus rights to pier with boat facilities & private beach $2.5M 
Call LANDVEST or REALTECH-DARIEN 203/655-9761 


Rhode Island 
EXQUISITE FRENCH COUNTRY ESTATE: On 6.4 Acres. Immaculate in 
every detail with 7,300 sq.ft. of exquisite detail & master craftsmanship 
including 27’ ceilings, oak, teak & marble floors & sumptuous rooms for 
entertaining. Pool, terraces & more with easy access to Providence. It is a 
property for the few who can appreciate its many luxuries $1.5M 


Dh. 


Fishers Island Sound, N.Y. 
PRIVATE ISLAND - NORTH DUMPLING: Fabulous 2+ acre Island 
including totally renovated 3 bedroom Lighthouse plus guest quarters, 
caretaker’s cottage, boathouse & stone jetty with sea plan provision. Selling 
magnificently furnished & equipped with 4 boats & all amenities. Sweeping 
Sound views from every room, underground power & easy access NYC & 
Boston. Truly unbelievable. Motivated Seller. Price Upon Request. 


Southampton, N.Y. North of Watermill 
“THE HILL’’ ON 4+ ACRES: Exquisite and stunning adaptation of post- 
moderne styling set amidst the secluded hills of Southampton with explo- 
sive 360° views over Great Peconic Bay from every room of this 5,000 sq. ft. 
home. Sumptuous master suite, shimmering entertaining rooms, 2 car 
garage, pool, tennis court, pond & more. $1.3M 
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with dramatic views of Central Park and the Manhattan skyline. Home fea- 
tures marble/mirrored entry foyer, 27-foot living room, 2 master sized 
bedrooms, richly paneled den, expansive country kitchen/dining, creating — 
the ultimate for casual entertaining and gracious living. Other amenities 
include marble & intricate gold trim fixtured baths, custom designed cabi- * 
netry, large walk in closets & cut glass mirrors. 2 apts. per floor. 24-hour door, 
concierge & elevator operator 17-story residence. $2.1 mil. 
An EXCLUSIVE with 


SUTTON GARRETT ASSOCIATES 
574 5th Ave. New York 10036 - For Private Viewing 212-302-3388 


Reni is fo ere a 
WESTERN ARKANSAS 
Surrounded by 28.5 acres woodlands, this 12-room brick home, 


4 bedrooms, 3 and one-half baths, 5,400 square feet. Guest suite. 
Recreation room. Tennis court. $350,000. 


COLDWELL BANKER/AMERICAN FARM REAL ESTATE 
Mena, Arkansas 71953 — 501-394-2221. 
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Petersen, Advertising Director, 
Architectural Digest at 212-687- 
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resentative, GLM Communications 
at, 212-947-6790. 


















Michigan's Upper Peninsula: Granot 
Loma is a vast land holding of 5,180 
acres on Lake Superior with 35-room 
lodge, farm complex, timber. 
Brochure AD-753522. $5,200,000. 
Previews Chicago (312)648-0313. 





Enrique D. De Guadiaro (Cadiz), 
leona, Villa Las Sirenas is an opulent, 
fully furnished palace of Moorish and 
‘European design, and overlooks the 
‘sea. Brochure AD-451732. Previews 
a York & 12)557-4466. 
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Old Westbury, New York: The 8-acre 
former W. R. Grace Estate enjoys 2 
pools, indoor tennis, stable and fur- 
nished 50-room Georgian mansion. 
Brochure AD-451740. $5,000,000. 
Previews New York (212)557-4466. 





Near Boone, North Carolina: In the 
Blue Ridge Mts., Tater Hill is a 
1,363-acre tract, ideal for golf/residen- 
tial/resort complex. Brochure 
AD-118613. $2,350,000. Previews 
Washington, DC (202)887-0244. 





Barrington Hills, Illinois: With a 
20-room Cotswold-style manor house 
gracing its 23 acres, this estate enjoys 
stables, pond and tennis court. 
Brochure AD-753521. $1,750,000. 
Previews Chicago (312)648-0313. 
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aephie Cae Nevada? In the exclusive 
Cave Rock Estates, this stunning 
4-bedroom home captures outstanding 
Lake Tahoe views. Brochure 
AD-715545. $1,250,000. Previews 
Santa Barbara {505)963- -9577. 





Hanover, York Co., Penis ala: 
Arnold Stable Farm is a showcase 
horse-breeding farm with 4 residences, 
6 barns, on 302 acres near Gettysburg. 
Brochure AD-451746. $3,500,000. 
Previews New York (212)557-4466. 





Tortola, B.V.I. : This fabulous resort of- 
fers 162 luxurious units for 580 guests, 
plus outstanding recreational facilities: 
marina, pools, golf, tennis, etc. Bro- 
chure AD-816276. $12,500,000. 
Previews Palm Beach (305)832-7131. 


PREVIEWS 


Since 1933, marketing the world’s finest real estate 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS: 1099 18th St., Ste. 1960 Denver, CO 80202 
(303)298-7770 or 1-(800)PV2-2222 (Outside Colorado) 


REGIONAL OFFICES: Greenwich, CT ¢ Marblehead, MA ¢ New York * Washington, DC * Palm Beach 
Chicago * Denver * Santa Barbara * Portland, OR ° Honolulu 
Representatives throughout the World 



































Liberty, Fearless and Free 





AMERICA SERIES 


Celebrating Liberty 


To honor the Statue of Liberty Centennial, 
Dyansen Galleries is offering “Liberty, Fearless 
and Free,” a limited edition bronze sculpture 
by Erté. This first sculpture in “The Erté 
America Series” is one of the artist’s most 
enduring works, created in his 92nd year. Only 
a limited number remain available. 


For more information on “Liberty, Fearless and 
Free,” or to obtain our full color brochure, 

call (800) 847-4234, in New York, 

(212) 489-7830. 


Medium: Bronze 
Height: 26% inches 
Price: $15,000 


Deen 
( jaller 
I East 57th St. = NY 


122 Spring St., New York, NY 
157 Spring St., New York, NY 


NEW ORLEANS 

433 Royal St., New Orleans, LA 
SAN FRANCISCO 

789 Beach St., San Francisco, CA 


BEVERLY HILLS 
339 N. Rodeo Dr., Beverly Hills, CA 
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A special advertising 
section for the California reader 











| More than a dozen original paint- 
ings by Andrea Smith were added to 
7) Washington, D.C., art collections 
} when the international diplomatic 
/ community celebrated the January 
_ 23; 1986, Grand Opening of her Art for 
Peace Exhibition. Sponsored by the 
United Nations University for Peace 
and hosted by Senor Rodrigo Carazo, 
| former President of Costa Rica, the 
| exhibition will open later this year in 
5) Boston, New York, Atlanta, and other 
| major United States cities. 
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Shining Energy, 22” x 30’ original watercolor by Andrea Smith 


Maui artist Andrea Smith is an 
abstract surrealist whose powerful, 
provocative paintings express mod- 
ern themes through mankind’s most 
ancient and unconscious archetypes. 
Working in the tradition of the great 
20th century masters, she has an 
intuitive ability to communicate emo- 
tions through the colors, shapes and 
lines of paintings which are startling 
in their impact and compelling in their 
movement to new insights, new atti- 
tudes, changed values. 





The Art for Peace Exhibition con- 
firms international recognition of 
Andrea Smith as one of the brightest 
young talents of modern art. Her work 
evokes the whole range of human 
emotions to celebrate the dignity of 
each life and to express her convic- 
tions that all life is inter-connected 
and that the universal objective is 
peace —a harmony of understanding 
without the impulse to control. Learn 
how you can own one of her original 
paintings. Call today! 


ANDREA SMITH I AHAINA Gauenies Maui 


117 Lahainaluna Road, Lahaina, Hawaii 96761 
Canada call free 1-800-423-8733 Ext. 108 


TOLL FREE 1-800-367-8047 Ext. 108 | 
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Carmel Valley, California 
GRAND ENGLISH TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE: Situated on 8 





acres in the exclusive Sleepy Hollow area of the valley, this 18-room 

residence offers elegant appointments and breathtaking views. 2 
est apartments, pool, tennis court and 4-car ae e. 

$3,450,000 


rochure #AD2 1-66 





Woodside, California 

VINEGROVE: This famous Maybeck-designed mansion of 

10,000+ sq. ft. offers an elegant setting of 4.9 acres among red- 

woods along a creek. 6 bedrooms, carriage house with 2 apartments, 
uest house, stables and pool. Close to San Francisco. 

3,750,000 Brochure #AD21-71 
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Pacific Grove, California 


MONTEREY COLONIAL: Beautifully appointed with panoramic 
views of Monterey Bay and the Pacific, is 6,000 sq. ft. manor 
house was built in the 1920’s and has been extensively remodelled. 5 
bedrooms and guest apartment. Walk to Cannery Row. 

$1,250,000 Brochure #AD21-75 


For information on these or other fine properties, please contact: Michael Bohnen—Vice President. 


SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL REAL 


reet, San Francisco, California 94118. Tele 


_ and 6,200 sq. ft.). Each with its own pool an 
_ $2,900,000 
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Carmel Valley, Califfg” 
CHATEAU JULIEN WINERY: 11,000 sq. ft. award-winning 
ery with room for expansion. Built in the style of a French Co 
Chateau and surrounded by 7+ acres with river frontage. 
residence; bottling plant with 30,000 case capacity. + 
$3,000,000 Brochure #AD 
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Carmel, Calif® 
OTTER COVE: Set above its own private sandy beach in a 
this near-new 4-bedroom wood and glass Contemporary resiqgy 
offers magnificent ocean views. On a gated street, the homey 
rounds a private, sunny stone courtyard. § 
$1,150,000 / Brochure #AD@ 











Carmel Valley, ‘ 
PROTECTED VALLEY ESTATE: Situated on 300 + acres, 2 
new Mediterranean-style homes, both elegantly appointed 
spa, tenni 
manicured grounds and spectacular ocean and valley views: 
Brochure #AD2 
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phone: (415) 561-84 
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If your neighbor down the street has a special 
smile on his face these past few days, he's 
probably installed a room addition of glass and 
extruded aluminum—a room that lets the outdoors 
in and indoors out. SOLARFLEX SOLARIUMS are a 
permanent room addition designed to make your 
home as livable as can be at a price you can live 
with. These additions are easily installed, with the 
‘strength and permanency equal to any type of 
construction! Once you've installed your Solarium 
and your friends discover what great taste you have, 
not to mention foresight, in improving your already 
tasteful home, they'll all want .to come over often, 
Stay longer at each visit and somehow, they'll find 





their way to your delightful addition. And of course 
they won't want to leave. SOLARIUMS BY 
SOLARFLEX can’t be held responsible for your 
sudden new found popularity. But at those times in 
the morning when you want to watch the flowers in 
your garden greet the morning breeze, or in the 
evening when you just want to sit and share a quiet 
evening's sunset... for that special place to feel 
happy in, we can help you capture the moment. We 
also have finely crafted wood-frame greenhouse 
systems. All solariums 


manufactured in Los Sy 
Angeles, California 
for immediate delivery. il 


FOR FREE ESTIMATE, Call Now (818) 904-0400/(213) 550-7900 1-800-443-2224 
7703 Densmore Ave., Van Nuys, CA 91406 
Showroom hours Monday-Friday 9-5, Saturday-Sunday 11-4 p.m. 
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An elegant era efurns.. .. 
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Antique Pool Tables @iAaithentic Handcrafted Repli 
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... la collection sportive 


TROY & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 
BROKERS * APPRAISALS « ESTATES 
THIRTY FIVE SOUTH RAYMOND, SUITE 301 PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 91105 
(818) 449-8414 
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Adil Besim & Co. Pasadena, California 91106, 1240 E. Colorado Bl 
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(818) 795-7589 Vienna-Innsbruck-Salzburg-Graz-Zurich-Pasadena (213) 681-7 
ath SALES ° ~ PURCHASES e * REPAIRS ° APPRAISALS 






Furniture by Baker from the Stately Homes Collection 
Chinese Chippendale Cabinet, English c:1760, W. 54, H. 96 
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We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 


ED bran 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


BAKER - HENREDON - KARGES - KARASTAN - MARBRO - M.G.M. - MORRIS-JAMES - SCHAFER - WHITE 


LOS ANGELES: 8765 W. Pico Blvd. (213) 278-1174 = WOODLAND HILLS: 20011 Ventura Blvd. (818) 340-7677 
SOUTH BAY: 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. (213) 373-8936 = COSTA MESA: 3089 Bristol Street (714) 540-3822 
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Have you visited 


» DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


e In historic San Juan Capistrano 


‘ \ 
— Al iS os rr) 
a } , j SF, ex» 


sscessi ) 


= 
HALLORAN & SONS. kD 


IMPORTERS OF 18TH & IOTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY. & PERIOD: FURNITURE 


3800 E. COAST HWY.. CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92625 Wednesday through Saturday 10:00 to 5:00 or, by appointment. 
es fc a ie fe Closed annually: Christmas to the New Year. 
(714) 675-2583 : 
31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO ° (714) 493-1283 


WHAT IN THE WORLD ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


Hong Kong. All the beauty, mystery and allure 
of the Orient ina single city. What are you 
waiting for, when a United Airlines/Japan & 
Orient Tours package will get you there for 
just $899*. Price includes roundtrip airfare, 
8 days and 6 nights at the new Kowloon 
Hotel, a half-day guided tour, airport 
transfers, all service charges and taxes. 

* Price based on mid-week travel from West Coast cities, 
per person, subject to change. $3.00 US departure 


tax included. Check with your travel agent for prices 
From your city. 























Tell me more about Hong Kong and : 
United’s packages (IT6UAJOTHK8) i 

cae Name ; 
~~ ‘Address | 
232 th eZ ‘i 





~ Mail to: Hong Kong Tourist Association. 
P.O. Box 476, San Francisco, California 94101. 


Y UNITED AIRLINES | 


AD/UA/JOT/5/86 
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AVERY BOARDMAN?» 


MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are 
eel or Boardman Fabric at en Los 
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Look again, deep 
in the Sonoran Desert a 
superbly elegant resort 
appears... beneath a 
silvery waterfall. 
Exquisite solitude, 
ancient splendor. Too 
beautiful not to be true. 
Visit soon. 


fr 


CO 


R E S 0 Roe 
TUCSON: ARIZONA 
7000 North Resort Drive 
Tucson, Arizona 85715 
602 - 299 - 2020 


ventana 
nyon 


Call your travel agent or 
(800) 223-0888; 
in New York (800) 522-5450. 


Loews Hotels. The Smart Choice. 
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Italian walnut and architectural marquetry desk, mounted with grisaille 
gouache panels, early 19th century, 51% in. wide; 37% in. high, 31 in. 
deep. With the Arms of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 









The Edward James Collection 
West Dean Park, Chichester, Sussex 


Auction to be held on the premises Monday, June 2 to 
Friday, June 6. Viewing is May 26—May 31. For 
further information, contact Charles Cator (London) 
at 01/839-9060 or Charles Beyer (New York) at 
212/546-1150. For catalogues, contact Christie’s 
Publications at 718/784-1480. 


The sale will include a rich and eclectic mixture of 
English, French, German and Italian furniture, 
European and Oriental porcelain and works of art, 
fine Japanese lacquer, Fabergé, silver and finely 
bound books. A select group of pictures will be 
offered, including works by Pavel Tchelitchev, 
Christian Bérard, Leonora Carrington, Salvador Dali. 











ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUTREMENTS 
CARVED AND SCULPTURED IN SOLID WOODS 





JOHN HALL 


FURNITURE DESIGN —ART— ACCESSORIES 


1010 MONTANA AVE., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90403, (213) 393-0305 
Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 Saturday By Appointment 


FACTORY AND SHOWROOM 
16506 AVALON BOULEVARD / CARSON, CALIFORNIA 90746-1096 
CATALOG#A-2 AVAILABLE $5.00: TO THE TRADE 


TOM BONNER 








Southeast Asia. 
A world of service. 


Fourteen days of Royal Pampering 
await you on your way to grand adven- 
ture. The quality of service you thought 

Zk Wa FEMS was long gone from this world is very 
mucha | part of our eee world: And on our “Singapore Swing" you can even 
golf on World Class courses with famous pros. 

Choose from three intriguing 5 
itineraries between Hong Kong and J 
Singapore. You're guaranteed great 
shopping and a complimentary stay 
before you sail. 

Your Viking Adventuring isa | 
cruise of contrasts. From the lush 


Royal Viking Line ships are of Norwegian Registry and Spirit. “Conditions apply. 































“AWARD WINNING” 
LANDSCAPE DESIGNS AND CONSTRUCTION 
TOTAL YARD, GARDEN, POOLS, SPAS 


FOR 27 YEARS @ SINCE 1959 


Mr. Cartes 


and . hasoctales 


DESIGNERS - BUILDERS - CONSULTANTS 
A Professional Company Designing 
and Implementing Your Very Personal, 
Intimate and Discriminating Tastes 

. From Start ac ae 


818/332-8731 « 714/620-8818 


QUALITY. . . ABOVE THE ORDINARY 
CALIFORNIA. STATE LICENSE #232130 











be el) ECG Fil N.C) 


919 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 90069 - Phone 213 657-6810 
Re © BE see la Kener eens 





Southeast Asia. 
A world of contrasts. 


m scenery of Borneo to cosmopolitan 
Manila. From the Spanish colonial 
town of Cebu to the Moorish 
Malaysian capital, Kuala Lumpur. 

~ From the golden rons and Buddhas of Bangkok to the 

golden beaches of Phuket 
and Penang. Get the flavor 
of China in Taiwan and 


Zhanjiang. 


Fares from $2,800 to 


$9 170. For free air fare, 
combine cruises for 28 


days.* 











ROYAL VIKING LINE 
For reservations, see your travel agent today. a here 
Cl for your Southeast Asia brochure, or call 800-862-1133. 


In Georgia, 404-237-3526. Or write Caldecott ine, 
One Embarcadero Center, San Francisco, CA 94111 
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Interior Design 
Prints & Decorative Accessories 
414 La Canada La Jolla, CA 92038 
Telephone (619) 459-3753 
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DESIGNERS 
Bakersfield 


JOHN RINALDI 
OF BARKER BROTHERS 


4606 California Avenue 

(805) 327-8424 

Good-value and good-taste with an artist’s 
eye is John Rinaldi’s approach. He offers 
renderings, professional advice, is easy to 
work with, gives workshops in interior design. 
Associate member ASID. Circle *4. 


Beverly Hills 
HIATT INTERNATIONAL INC. 


Douglas Pierce Hiatt, ASID, ISID, NHFL 

9704 Wilshire Boulevard *850 

(213) 275-5389 

World renowned, award-winning designer 
of dream homes, yachts, jets, commercial 
buildings and showrooms worldwide. 
Services available at a cost effective 
investment quality price. Circle *3. 








Rolling Hills 
LINDA-ANN KIRKENDALE 
INTERIOR DESIGN 


67 Portuguese Bend Road 

(243) 378-8228 

Unique residential interior design special- 
izing in the personal touch with elegant 
and romantic charm. Designer of many 
prestigious homes. Participant in Sand- 
pipers Palos Verdes Designers Showcase 
‘86. Associate member ASID. Circle *6. 





San Francisco 


VICTORIA BRUCHER INTERIORS 


3332 Washington 

(415) 788-0404 

Residential and office interiors designed 
with an energetic flair and enthusiasm on 
a fee-for-service arangement. Participant 
in San Francisco Designers Showcase ‘85 
and ‘86. 


Theatre Seating & Design 
Burlingame 


HOLSINGER INC. 


4300 Rollins Road 
(415) 342-9401 


The West's leading seating solution spe- 
cialist for auditoriums, lecture, screening 
and board rooms, commercial and home 
theatres. Recent clients: Davies Symphony 
Hall, San Francisco Federal Reserve Bank, 
Walnut Creek Council Chambers, luxury 
boxes for San Francisco 49ers. Contact 
Christopher Lirely. Circle #5 for brochures. 


(continued on following pages) 




















Weare . 


not aware f 
Hi-Tech 


Royal Chelsea Antiques is 
the wholesaler to the antique. 
trade. Direct importers from - 
the British Isles. No better 
trade source for English, Irish, || 
Scottish or Welsh 18th, 19th | ! 
Century pine antiques. Bar- || 
gain hunters welcomed and || 
encouraged. Classes and prac- || 
tical suggestions for keeping _ || 
up with and surpassing the 
Joneses. Hand picked, hand- 
made, hand-me-downs from 
centuries past. Solid real 
wood from trees, no artificial — 
wood-like substitutes allowed 
in the store. The only antique || 
warehouse in San Francisco 
with a chic chi-chi fashionable 
alley address where antiques 
have a real good time. That ts 
because we are not aware of 
Hi-Tech. Some consider us the 


> 






“Are we having a good time yet? 


Reval Chelsea 


ANTIQUES 


66 De Haro — 45 Rhode Island Street 
San Francisco 94103 (415) 552-7410 
The Chelsea Building 
San Francisco Interior Design District 
Circle #408 for information 























NEWS 
To The Trade 
by Tad Gilmore 


Americans buy furniture, the 
Europeans purchase meubles. The 
cognoscenti of all nations who pre- 
viously bought mass-produced furni- 
ture or meubles has now discovered 
the originals by Phyllis Morris. For 25 
years, Phyllis Morris exquisite extrava- 
gances filled the mansions and estates 
of Beverly Hills magnates and Malibu 
moguls, then spilled over into the 
wealthiest communities of the world. 
Kings and Kashoggis, Sheiks and 
Shahs, tycoons and merchant princes 
now decorate their homes and their 
lives with designs from the unmistak- 
ably opulent source known world-wide 
as Phyllis Morris. Even “Dynasty,” that 
shining beacon of super-rich lifestyles, 
features her originals. 

The Phyllis Morris atelier, a stagger- 
ing forty-room showplace, located in 
the heart of the Los Angeles design 
community, contains a multi-million 
dollar display of exotica created 
expressly for the truly rich and famous. 
Whatever the design concept, whatever 
the unfulfilled dream, the essential 
ingredients to transform fantasies into 
realities are there to be acquired. 

Her block-long custom factory com- 
pletes almost any item in six to ten 
weeks. Showroom samples, even entire 
rooms, are available for sameday deliv- 
ery—instant gratification! Phyllis Morris 
also maintains showrooms in San 
Francisco, New York City, Palm Beach 
and Houston. 

Lynne Deutch takes the art of gift- 
giving to new heights. Her stock in trade 
is the perfect gift selection for corpora- 
tions and individuals. She coordinates 
all aspects: engraving, gift boxes, 
wrapping, gift cards and even selection 
with scrupulous attention to details. 

Eilex Design is considered the 
leader in designing and installing the 
ultimate large screen TV and theater 
quality sound system. No better sound 
system is available. Guaranteed. 
Owner-designer Yoshi Asahi's creden- 
tials are impressive. 


Photographs I., 2., 3. and 6. by Phyllis Morris 
8772 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 
(213) 655-6238. 4. The ‘Home Theater’ with 
exclusive multi-amplifier sound system from 
Eilex Design, 151 Kalmus Drive, *F-5, Costa Mesa 
(714) 432-1773. Circle *32 for brochure 
5. Aselection from the Italian firm Etro identified 
with the paisley pattern from Lynne Deutch, 
8460 Melrose Place, Los Angeles (213) 658-6177 
Circle #31 for spectacular color catalog 


News 
TO THE TRADE ADVERTORIAL® 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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LOUIS ICART 


yl Art Nouveau—Art Deco 
Originals and Reproductions 
Icart, Parrish, Mucha, Bernath, 
Vargas, Erte, Nelson, Morris 
9-5 To The Trade Only 


Icart Vendor Graphics 
8568 West Pico Bivd 
Los Angeles, CA 90035 
(213) 653-3190 


, Resource Catalog with 200 images $17.50. 
Refundable with first order. Circle #410 





wy 
Pair Satsuma Vases Depicting Samurai 
Warriors and Heavenly Demons. 10” high 


The Studio 


4266 Piedmont Avenue 
Oakland, California 94611 
415-652-1316 
Circle #414 for brochure. 
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19th Century Japanese Silver 
and Enamel Vase. Signed in 
Gold Reserve. 12” high. 


Warren \mnpos 


Tox Cast Ae Ants 


1910 South Coast Hwy 
Laguna Beach, CA 92652 (71A) 494-0150 
166 North Palm Canyon Drive 
Palm Springs, CA 92262 (619) 325-1070 
Circle #30 in coupon for brochure. 
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Antiques 
La Jolla 


LADNER-YOUNG INC. 


414 La Canada PO. Box 1924 

(619) 459-3753 

Direct importers of 18th and early 19th 
century English antiques, prints and deco- 
rative accessories. Member Appraisers 
Association of America, Inc. One block 
East of La Jolla Boulevard in South La Jolla 





San Francisco 
ANTIQUE FAIRE 


1700 16th Street 
San Francisco Design Center 
(415) 863-3914 


One of the West's leading trade sources 
specializing in quality Louis XV antiques 
and unusual French country antiques and 
reproductions. Always a large selection of 
armoires in many sizes and woods, bonne- 
tieres, tables and chairs. Work-room for 
custom specifications, finishings, sizes. To 
the trade and open seven days. Circle 
#28 for further information 





Antique Appraisers 
San Clemente 


MARY COLBY INC. 


510 N. El Camino Real 
(714) 492-5233 business 
(714) 492-2620 residence 


Charter Designated Member International 





Society of Appraisers. Estate, insurance, , 


fair market value and specializing in fine 
antiques and art objects appraising. Forty 
years experience and former owner of Port 
O’Call Pasadena and Colby Antiques. 
Appointment only. Circle *1. 


Antique Furniture Restoration 
San Francisco 


GIORGIO DICOSTANZO 
By Appointment (415) 527-0488 

Master from Florence specializing in res- 
toration and conservation of antique 
furniture from 44th-18th C. Structural 
reinforcement, veneers, carvings, inlay, 
colors, finishes. Highest recommendations. 
Circle #2. 


Watches and Clocks 
Beverly Hills 


MARCUS AND CO. 


9460 Wilshire Boulevard 

(213) 271-6244 

America’s largest fine watch discounter. All 
major brands: Rolex, Piaget, Patek Philippe, 
Cartier. Sales, service, accessories. Save 
25% to 50%. Specialist in antique and vin- 
tage time pieces and immediate buyers 
of exceptional quality watches and clocks 
of all types. 
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Monten ar 
Bay a 
Design Center 


Largest Showroom Between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Corner Junipero & 4th Carmel, CA 
(408) 624-2554 Circle #409 





Chinese 
Ching 
Temple 
God of 
Wealth 
40” high. 







FINE ARTS, ANTIQUES & ARTIFACTS 
1774 Solano Ave. Berkeley, CA 94707 


415-526-2210 








Late 19th Century Japanese Shakudo, 
Incense Burners, Gold, Silver, Copper: 
Inlay. Historical dedication. 33" high. : 


Waveen Jinporls 
ae rst Bhceve Arts 


1910 South Coast Hwy. 

Laguna Beach, CA 92652 (714) 494-0150 
166 North Palm Canyon Drive 

Palm Springs, CA 92262 (619) 325-1070 

Circle #30 in coupon for brochure 
























Turn of 
the Century 
One of a Kind Reproduction Medicine Cabinets 


Haviland matching service specialist 
with over 4,000 patterns in stock. Write 
for brochure explaining our want list. 


a) 


rome, Oak, Walnut 


Classic Bath Cabinets by 


Antler’s 


Brass, 


Lillian Johnson Antiques 
405 Third Street 
San Juan Bautista, CA 95045 


16413 Stevens Lake Elsinor, CA 92330 408-623-4381 Circle #412 for brochure. 


(714) 674-7387 Circle #411 for brochure. 





The China Shop on an Earthquake Fault 





Walter Larsen Presents 
ANTIQUE SHOW & SALE 


Walter Larsen presents an extraordinary col- 
lection of antiques gathered by dealers from 
across the United States. Each show brings 
together one of a kind collections and is a 
steady source for interior designers and col- 
lectors looking for incredible focus objects. 


















April 4,5,6 Fairgrounds Main Bldg. Auburn 
April 11,1213 Reno-Sparks Convention Center 
May 16,17,18 Monterey County Fairgrounds 
May 30,31-June 1 Sonora Fairgrounds 
June 6,7,8 St. Mary’s College Moraga 
June 12,13,14,15 Los Angeles Convention Ci. 
June 20,21,22 Crystal Court 
San Francisco Concourse 
June 26,27,28,29 Salt Lake City Expomart 
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Etched 





Elegant Venetian 


Mirrors Hand J. in the 
Beveled Old World 
European 


Manner 


Upholstering & Interiors 
515 E. Glenoaks Blvd. - Glendale, CA 91207 
(818) 241-0505 Circle #415 for brochure 


Whitman 
& Associates 


The Standards of Excellence 
in Carpeting 





Featuring: Celia Inc., Customills, Navan 
Rug-Hold, Weave-Tuft 


Whitman & Associates 
Western Merchandise Mart #305 
1355 Market Street San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 626-4955 Circle #407 for information. 


Pick & CLIP 


Pictures, specifications and information! Use this 
coupon to obtain resource material from those pic- 
tured above and from those on the preceding page 
Circle the items you wish, enclose $1 for handling and 
any additional money requested, and | wil! forward 
your requests. Be sure to enclose $1 for handling. 


Dear Tad: Enclosed you will find $______ which includes 
$1 for handling and any costs requested. My 
check is made payable to Tad Gilmore. 





1. Free 2. Free 3. Free 4. Free 
5. Free 6. Free 7. Free 8. Free 
9. Free 10. Free 11. Free 12. Free 
28. Free 30. Free 31. Free 32. Free 
407. Free 408. Free 409. Free 410. $17.50 
411. Free 412. Free 414. Free 415. Free 
Name 

Address 

City 

State. Zip 





MAIL TO: Tad Gilmore POB 42345 San Francisco, CA 
94101 For further information call (415) 921-1649 
May California Edition Architectural Digest 
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Centuries 
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FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 





SUPPLIERS FOR THE NATION'S 
JN SCY & S 
HOMES, OFFICE SUITES AND 
INTIMATE HOTELS 


Full Carpentry and 
Fabric Workshops to Suit 


By Direct Import 3 
From Europe and The Americas ! 


OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE. ° | 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
(408) 624-7178 


— NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — 





5780 Wilshire Blvd. * Los Angeles, CA 90036 © (213) 938-2125 


8431 Santa Monica Blvd. ¢ Los Angeles, CA 90064 ¢ (213) 650-2000 
A full color brochure available upon request 


SAN DIEGO 
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21 Exclusive Villas Priced from $225,000, 
all have magnificent ocean views. Located | 
in Baja California, Mexico at KM 401, | 
Tijuana-Ensenada Road, 10 miles south of || 
Rosarito Beach. Write PO. Box 1948, San Ysidro, 
California 92073. Phone (019) 569-2515, ® 
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One Redcoat You Won't Beat! 


(Our Telephone and.Postboxes were built to last!) 


In 1924 my great uncle, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott designed the 
classic telephone box. He made a good job of it. But I doubt 
whether even he could have foreseen that sixty years later his 
design would still be in widespread use. 

Today the London Telephone Box Company is proud to offer 
you a chance to own one of these historic items — a unique 
and lasting example of Britain’s heritage. Each box is 
painstakingly restored to pristine condition in our Scottish 
workshops. 

Clients have already discovered a host of ingenious uses for 
their boxes in the home, garden or office. They complement 
all types of decor and lifestyle. Whatever use you find == 
for your box, I’m sure old Sir Giles won’t be seeing BaP 


adi - 
ae Makedln Gulbak Soot ia 
For further information please call Mrs. Frazer 
O’Neill on 201-783 7326, or Christopher Haddon 
on 011-441 (if calling from the U.S.A.) 602 0379 


Ie 
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Cc: LTELEPHONE J 


The London ei : 
Telephone Box EY 
Company By 





1 Royal Crescent, London W11 4QR 
60 Prospect Avenue, Upper Montclair NJ 07043 








1656 Mission Drive Open Every Day 10-5 
Solvang, California 93463 (805) 688-6222 
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SPM culstanding tribute lo 100 James M OT tee ecerretes 7 
years of fine furniture making from Sligh. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
Offered in a limited edition of 1,880. Please 
write or call for details and reservations. 131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/(408) 374-8657 


88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham, MA 02043/(617) 749-4868 


Agency: The Cornell Co., Sunnyvale; CA 
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AN Jack Joseph’s, our 
LOEB EMS lh mCOn Tae 
urniture, but to create 
he kind of place your 
dreams are made of. 
Come explore the 
Nop eeeCmellty 
DANN NaremilCaelOe 
lesigners have to offer. 
We are at your service 
o create individual 
esidential and 
Toveventanee-vt 
‘nvironments that 
-ompliment your own 
sense of style and taste. 
Our design staff is 
eae bae-tiallete mets 
iccomodating your 
yudget, regardless of size. 


ack Joseph philosophy 
where we believe 
Nic u Coys (I 40 BB Om nels 
‘states of your mind. 








This is only part of the 


'NTERI ORS DESIGNED FOR THE ESTATES OF YOUR MIND 
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| Purveyors of fine furniture for thirty-nine years featuring Henredon, Karges, Century, John Widdicomb and Marbro. 
; Located at 1105 Wilshire Blvd, Santa Monica, CA 90401. For information call 213 393-3741. 





For all that’s 
precious. 






Secur1 
ot Nulone. 


Family, irreplaceable heirlooms, priceless 
possessions or property, whatever you hold most 
precious — trust it to Nulone. NuTech 11 Security is 
as simple to operate as your telephone. And, 
NuTech can be installed quickly and easily 

in existing as well as new homes. 


UC 


bic. 
Secuipity 
I Nt 


NT ea 


See your NuTone security dealer or 
SEND $1 TODAY for full catalog 
NuTone, Dept. AD-5 

P.O. Box 1580 Cincinnati, Ohio 45201 


LLOnC 


name 
address 


city state zip 


Nufone ... 
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Phyllis Lapham Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


18th & 19th-CENTURY ENGLISH & FRENCH FURNITURE & DECORATIONS 
CHINESE EXPORT PORCELAIN * MAJOLICA 


















An exceptional pair of blue & white Chinese Export vases, 
circa 1760. The body surface is covered with an unusual 
porcelain technique known as “grain of rice’ 
Pictorial medallions of pavillions in a country landscape 
complete the decoration. 





Court of the Fountains « Mission and Seventh 
P.O. Box 7106 * Carmel, California 93921+* Telephone (408) 624-5354 





Country English & French 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 


/ 


70 N. VENICE BLVD., VENIC 
213-823-6512 
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Write for our free Brochure of other 
examples of Oriental Rug Masterpieces 


in Oriental Rugs 
Since 1905 in Los Angeles 
401 SOUTH VERMONT, CA 90020 
IMEC ECE Cr 
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Wale VICTORIAN ERA REVEALED 
Step Into A World Of Nostalgia And Romance 





“The Pony Ride” 36" x 48" Oil on Canvas 


Eugene Garin, James Fetherolf, Alex Dzigurski, 
Wendell Brown, Mario B. Simic, Anthony Casay, Dave Dalton, 
Maurice Meyer, Kresman, Montague Dawson, Mirich, 
Chapelet, David Thimgan, Galien LaLoue, Cortes, Blanchard, 
Valere, Ribout, Dyf, de Korte, Gravina, Andre Balyon, 

~ Paul Moon, William Slaughter, Bernard Wynne, 

James Verdugo, Robert Wood, Roberto Lupetti, 
Stanley Maxwell Brice, Tony Bennett, Mary Crafton, 
Sikorski, Lex Gonzales, Martha Gilman, John Haskins, 

» Fritz Goosen, Claude Cambour, Frans Corsius, 
Jean-Claude Guidou, David Garcia, Maxfield Parrish. 


In Carmel 


One-Man-Show 
Sever tse reget 







Saturday, May 24, 5-9 p.m. 
Call For Your Personal Invitation 






Color Brochures Available u 


Nyaa Thea UB Upon Request 
Dani, Herb Mignery, Chester Armstrong, : 
Gene Zesch, E. MacQueen, After Frederic Remington, Eee Catalogue $15.00 
Charles Russell, Cyrus Dallin, Jules Moignez, (64 Pages, 48 Artists Featured) 


Charles Sykes, Emmanuele Villanis, James Earle Fraser. 


| a Sea aS ie Bape A vt 
OU Experience In Fine Art 





West coast’s largest—Representing over 70 ae artists 
ANE eh ota ee 3 locations, corner of San Carlos & Sixth * P.O. Box 5687, Carmel-By-The-Sea, CA 93921 
road 7 7 (408) 624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1-800-821-5387 
/  SEATTLE—1514 5th Ave., Seattle, WA 98101 * (206) 622-6644, WA 1-800-622-ARTS, National 1-800-248-ARTS 
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- au a, we've been welcomed into more homes ara) a) rea Se 


Since 1845, making the most luxurious and long- meer) ss Fag 
has been‘a tradition at Lees. 


For the a spp eta el Dat 
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Time is what you've made it” Concord’ 





The Concord Mariner SG® Watch. Crafted by hand in Bienne, Switzerland. Brilliant-cut diamonds; black chromium-finish stainless steel, 


solid 14 karat gold. Accurate to within 60 seconds a year; never needs winding. Water-resistant to 99 feet yet elegantly flat to the wrist. 


MAYOR'S 
Fine Jewelers Since 1910 


Coral Gables * Miami * South Miami + North Miami Beach * Boynton Beach ¢ Hialeah « Ft. Lauderdale + Hollywood 
Plantation * Coral Springs * Pompano» Boca Raton ¢ Orlando 














$4.50 
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Villandry evokes the splendor of Old France with its warm walnut veneers, 
robust carving and authentic detailing. The bed closely follows a Louis XV 
model originating in the south of France. To explore this collection of 
provincial classics, we invite you to visit an authorized Henredon dealer. 
For aVillandry brochure of living, dining and bedroom furniture, 
send $3.00 to Henredon, Dept. A66, Morganton, NC 28655. 
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For those who value excellence 


Henredon 


— —_ | 


The Fountain Pen 
Die Fuillfeder 
Le Stylo Plume 
La Penna Stilografica 


PORSCHE DESIGN 
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Le Sac, Washington D.C.; Arthur Brown, New York City 

American PD Company, Inc., 2049 Century Park East, Suite 2480, Los Angeles, CA 90067; 
120 East 56th Street, Suite 1410, New York, NY 10022. 

1-800-433-7555 
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Thanks to the visual splendor of a Waterford” scent bottle—mouth-blown and hand-cut 
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1985 Waterford Crystal, 225 Fifth Avenue, NY, NY LOU10 <7 
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0m design—J. Allen Murphy and Associates, Inc. 


100% wool for easy 
- maintenance and 
_ uperior wearability. 
/ mediate delivery in 
colorways shown 
with borders. Also 
available in 
nakeskin, tiger and 
»celot designs, and 
custom colors. 


PURE WOOL PILE 
The Standard of 
Carpet Excellence 


Somali Panther 


Stark 


CARPE T 
THE ANIMAL SKIN COLLECTION 


Zebra 


Antelope 


\ 


Draping ae 


Carpet-Stark Leopard 


Stark Carpet Corp. 
D&D Building, 

979 Third Avenue, 
New York, NY 10022 
Atlanta / Boston 
Chicago / Dallas 
Denver / Houston 
Los Angeles / Miami 
San Francisco 
Seattle / Troy 


§ Washington, DC 

















Showroom presentations in Washington DC, Dallas, Houston, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Miami, Atianta, Boston, New York, Philadelphia. Jeffrey Bigelow, Inc. (301) 657-2622. 


Pea the Opera House, 
you look straight across to another of 
Sydney’s great 
achievements. 


Service polished to 
perfection. A style that 
could only be Regent. 
Inspirational views from 
a hotel that is itself an 
inspiration. 


he 
Regent 


A REGENT ® INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 


AUCKLAND. BANGKOK. BEVERLY HILLS. CHICAGO. DUSSELDORF. FIJI. HONG KONG. KUALA LUMPUR. LONDON. MELBOURNE. NEW YORK. SYDNEY. 


TOLL FREE 800-545-4000; SYDNEY 238-0000, TELEX 73023. 
Amember of The JeadingHotels of th®World® 
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Welcome to another fine 
flock of fresh-as-spring tints 
and tones. A palette of 
eighty soft, subtle colors in 





unset Pinks¢ 
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fi 
a new collection we call soft to the hand as well as fiber is 100% Antron® 
Giverny. A collection that’s the eye: velvet textured plush will last. Beautifully. A 
sophisticated, stylish, re- with exceptional definition protected with Masga 
freshingly different. And and needlepoint finish. The our own assurance ag 
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it OF The Blue. 





































jon ins and static. sunset pinks. And watch a signer. For further informa- 
[\@tck a color out room come alive. Giverny is tion, write C. H. Masland & 
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PALLADIAN 6628 ETAGERE 
Hand Decorated Lacquer Finish 


TRANSITION 6625 CREDENZA 
Marble Top Mahogany 
Raised Handpainted Decoration 


to the trade 
write for our complementary brochure 


COLOMBO STTLE 
USA INC. 


SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY 07078 
(201) 376-5637 


visit our decorator 
showroom at 


NEW YORK DESIGN CENTER 
200 Lexington Avenue 
Suite 1009 - Tel. (212) 683-3771 


shown at BAKER, KNAPP & TUBBS: 
ATLANTA @ CHICAGO e FT. LAUDERDALE 
HOUSTON e LOS ANGELES @ PHILADELPHIA 











LETTERS FROMENEAD ENS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I enjoyed your visit to my Paris and 
country homes, with Catherine 
Styles-McLeod’s fine, perceptive text 
and Derry Moore's beautiful photo- 
graphs. To clarify my curriculum vi- 
tae, let me quote excerpts from Who's 
Who in France: “Fini, Leonor; Italian 
painter. Born August 30, 1918, in 
Buenos Aires. New York exhibition at 
the Julian Levy Gallery, introduced 
by Giorgio de Chirico and Paul 
Eluard (1938). London exhibition in- 
troduced by Max Ernst (1960). Iolas 
Gallery exhibitions introduced by 
Yves Bonnefoy in New York (1964) 
and Paris (1965). Retrospective exhi- 
bition at the Ferrare Gallery of Mod- 
ern Art (1983).” Your readers may be 
interested to know that a retrospec- 
tive exhibition of my work will take 
place at the Paris Musée National du 
Luxembourg in June 1986. 
Leonor Fini 
Paris, France 


I was very pleased to see Leonor 
Fini’s homes in your March issue 
(Architectural Digest Visits). It was a 
welcome change to find décor so to- 
tally reflective of the person inhabit- 
ing it, without the intrusion of a 
decorator’s personality. In only a few 
pages you managed to capture, in 
both the selection of the photographs 
and the sensitive, literate text, major 
aspects of the unique spirit of a 
woman totally unfettered by rules 
and conventions not her own. Hav- 
ing had the privilege and pleasure of 
visiting both homes, I want to thank 
you for giving me such a beautiful 
complement to my memories of two 
special and enchanted places. 
Neil P. Zukerman 
New York, New York 


As an avid fan of John Irving, I was 
delighted with his Guest Speaker arti- 
cle (February 1986). I am also a native 
of Exeter, New Hampshire, and a 
transplanted New Englander. AI- 


though I do not have a picket fence, I 
do have a grasshopper weather vane. 
Such a refreshing article shows an- | 
other side of Mr. Irving, the antithesis 
of the wildest imagination of the cen- 
tury. Let’s have more articles from 
such eclectic writers. 
Joni Broderick Fossum 
Salinas, California 


Although it was nice to see the work 
of an architect not previously fea- 
tured in your pages, I was unmoved 
by Enrique Aguirrezabala’s design 
for his home (February 1986). The ar 
chitecture seemed arid and barren 
in the intense light of Spain. I ad- 
mire his daring in embarking on such 
an ambitious project—he sounds like 
a person eminently suited to under- 
taking challenges—but the finished 
product did not appeal to me. 

Roger Beckman 

Honolulu, Hawaii 


Enrique Aguirrezabala truly sounds 
like a Renaissance man, and if the 
jewelry, clothes, restaurants and 
apartments he has designed are as 
creative as his Madrid home, he is— 
also a genius. The lines and motifs he 
chose are refreshing and classic in 
their simplicity. I am glad you in- 
cluded an aerial perspective—it helped 
me visualize his concept. 
Madelaine Ledersen 
y Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


In response to recent criticism of your 
use of advertising: In my opinion, the | 
advertisements represent not an un- 
desirable intrusion but rather a de- 
lightful opportunity to sample the 
beautiful work of talented designers, 
They assist me in my quest to achieve 
beauty in my home, and are pre- 
sented in a subtle, artistic manner— 
serving only to add flair to an incom- 
parable magazine. 
Christine Cusack 
Concord, California 
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MAGNIFICENT ORIGINAL TIMBER FRAMED BARNS STEEPED IN HISTORICAL 
INTEREST AND RESTORED USING TRADITIONAL ENGLISH 
CRAFTSMANSHIP ARE OFFERED FOR INCORPORATION IN EXISTING OR 
PROPOSED DESIGNS FOR BOTH RESIDENTIAL AND CORPORATE PROJECTS 
TO GIVE UNIQUE ACCOMMODATION AND ALLOW ENORMOUS SCOPE FOR 
INNOVATION AND FLAIR IN INTERIOR DECORATION. 








BRITISH - HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


CONTACT 
BRITISH HISTORIC BUILDINGS 
SUITE 503, 210 EAST 86TH STREET 
NEW YORK. NY10028 
TELEPHONE: (212) 879 3661 
TELEX: 422690 SHRWD UI 
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PEOPLE ARE ThE Isseie 


It begins with questions. When we 
start to plan a special edition of 
Architectural Digest, there seem to 
be a multitude of them. What will 
the theme of the issue be? How will 
we explore that theme in a new 
way? Will the issue be primarily 
American in focus, or will it range 
over the world? Do we want a unt- 
form look to the magazine, or one 








; ; 5 ise? Will fi - 
that plays on contrast and surprise? Will final photography re 

flect the changing seasons, or should it bring out the essence of 
one? What kinds of design will work in the issue, and which 
would be out of place? Will the theme of the special edition 





Leslie Blanchard 


~wem Yellow Iris Farm 


One of America’s leading hair experts, 
Leslie Blanchard has overseen his cele- 
brated Manhattan salon since 1970. In 
addition, he is the author of a new 
book to be published this year and of- 
ten appears as a beauty advisor on tele- 
vision. Blanchard uses his talents for 


beautification in other ways as well. A 
proficient gardener, he has landscaped the grounds of his 
Yellow Iris Farm in northern New Jersey with colorful 
gardens that complement sweeping fields. And he has 
filled the two houses there with a large collection of Amer- 
ican folk art. Blanchard also takes special care with the 
appearance of the prizewinning Morgan horses he breeds 
and shows—washing their coats with his own brand of 
shampoo. See page 100. 
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An Eminent Victorian 

John and Danielle Steel Traina enjoy 
successful separate careers. He is in the 
shipping and wine businesses. She is a 
best-selling novelist (since publishing 
her first book in 1972, she has averaged 
more than one a year), and her roman- 


John Traina tic saga Crossings recently aired as a 
Danielle Steel television miniseries. But when it 
Traina 


comes to the design of their houses, 
collaboration is paramount. When we 


featured the Trainas’ city residence (Architectural Digest, 
April 1985), Mrs. Traina said of the project: “What began 
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extend to all of the magazines’s regular departments? Should w 
create new features to take the theme further? Which writers a 
photographers will best help us realize our ideas for the issue 
And, an ever important consideration, can we get it all donevo 
deadline? At the outset, there is literally a world of possibility 
But as the questions are answered, one by one, the profile of th 
special edition begins to emerge. By the time the issue reaches ou 
readers, we really only have one question left unanswered. A 
we eagerly await your response. 


tines Relea ! 


Editor-in-Chie 
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as a few slight alterations eventually rivaled the buildin 
of Boulder Dam.” She describes an equally challengin 
undertaking in this issue: the Victorian country house an 
outbuildings the Trainas imaginatively redesigned to ac 
commodate their large family. Lately that family h 
grown even larger, with the addition of a new son, M 
born in February. See page 108. 
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Andrew Wyeth 


Betsy and Andrew Wyeth in Maine 
Andrew Wyeth prefers to let his pain 
ings speak for him. But exactly whe 
he does his painting is unknown eve 
to his wife of forty-six years, Bets 
his most devoted collector and autho 
of two books on his work. “Nobod 
knows where I am during the day, 
Andrew Wyeth has remarked. Bt 










summer weekends find the couple 
their converted 1850s lighthouse on 
tiny island off southern Maine. It is 
place of isolation and inspiration. 
fact, Wyeth has painted it many tim 
When the couple first learned the i 
land was for sale in the late 1970s, “ 
decided to buy it in a matter of mi 
utes,” says Betsy Wyeth, who undertook the lighthous 
interior design herself. She has filled it with Americ 
antiques, many of which have an appropriately nautic 
history. “Living here is like being on board a ship,” s 
says. We asked William F. Buckley, Jr., to provide us wit 
glimpse of the Wyeths’ very special world. See page 116. 














Betsy Wyeth 
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continued on page 
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continued from page 14 


At Bussard’s Branch 

“Our philosophy of antiques is that 
we have to buy wonderful things. 
We must find out what it is, where 
} ed it’s from, how it’s different from other 
_ pieces,” says Bettie Mintz, who along 
with her husband, Seymour, a Wash- 
ington, D.C. tax attorney, collects and 
deals in American folk art and antiques. 
Their wooded Maryland retreat, called 
“The Mountain,” is where they display 
their ever-changing collection, since 
they have so far resisted opening a 
shop. “When we go to an antiques 
show and don’t have something new 
and spectacular to show, we say, ‘What’s 
in The Mountain?’” Mrs. Mintz re- 
marks. ‘We don’t feel bad about losing our possessions. It 
keeps us from being a slave to them.” See page 126. 
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Bettie Mintz 
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Seymour Mintz 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Mr. and Mrs. André Previn 

He was a city boy, born in Berlin and 
raised in Los Angeles. But to conductor 
André Previn, his true home is the 
English countryside. Specifically, the 
house in Surrey set on twenty acres 
filled with woods and wildlife—a 
property he decided upon sight unseen 
nineteen years ago. As music director 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, Previn 
also maintains a home in Beverly Hills. 
His wife, Heather, who claims she deco- 
rated it in “a mad, panicky six hours,” 
kept the interiors deliberately simple. 
“That makes the difference between 
homeand away more pronounced,” she 
says. “Home means these houses and these woods. The 
rooms are full of little bibelots that need lots of dusting. But 
that is what makes it home.” See page 132. 


DERRY MOORE 





DERRY MOORE 
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Heather Previn 


Classic Country Barn 

The American abstract painter Harry 
Holtzman has the instincts of a detec- 
tive. Over twenty years ago he found a 
1909 Connecticut barn that had been 
virtually abandoned for nearly forty 
years. He turned it into a home and 
studio that exudes ‘a lovely quiet 
which is very soothing.” Prior to that 
discovery, however, Holtzman had come upon the works 
of Piet Mondrian. So impressed was he by the Dutch artist 





BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


Harry Holtzman 





PETER AARON 








that in 1934 Holtzman—then in his early twenties—took 
off for Paris in search of Mondrian, without any idea as to 
his whereabouts. “I didn’t know a soul in Europe, but I 
found him in twenty-four hours,” Holtzman recalls. Their 
meeting evolved into a very close friendship, with Holtz- 
man sponsoring Mondrian’s immigration to America: in 
1940. Today Holtzman is recognized as one of the world’s 
leading experts on the artist’s life and work and is often 
called upon to authenticate Mondrian paintings and 
drawings. What’s more, his decades-long compilation of 
Mondrian’s writings is to be published soon. See page 140} 


On Prospero’s Island 
“Getting the land on Corfu facing AL 
bania was a kind of remembrance,” 
says Niko Hadjikyriakos-Ghika of the 
Greek island villa featured in this issue. 
“My wife, Barbara, and stepson, Jacob 
Rothschild, thought it would be nice to 
look at the country my ancestors had 
Niko Hadjikyriakos- left in the fourteenth century. Barbara 
Ghika found the spot, and Jacob liked the idea 
of having a family home where he could bring his wife 
and children.” The restoration and decoration of the ne- 
glected structure was a family affair as well. Ghika, one 
of Greece’s most eminent artists—he has had forty one- 
man exhibitions in Europe and New York—was largely 
responsible for the renovations. ‘“My husband spent 
whole summers under the burning sun, personally 
directing the work,” recalls Barbara Ghika. He also toured 
the island to study local architecture, which resulted in 
three enclosed courtyards of old brick and pebble mosaic 
to give the villa the impression of age. Barbara Ghika dis- 
covered the sitting room’s rare grotto-style furniture in’ 
an Athens flea market. And Jacob Rothschild contributed 
sculptures, books on Greece and the large collection of 
nineteenth-century watercolors and engravings. Even 
friend and author Patrick Leigh Fermor, who wrote this 
feature, left his mark on theWilla. He hung the Greek bed- 
spreads on the dining room ceiling “to improve the room’s 
dreadful acoustics so that we could hear ourselves speak,” 
says Mrs. Ghika. See page 152. 


Millhouse Mystery 

There were many reasons for husband- 
and-wife authors Evan Hunter and 
Mary Vann to select architect Richard 
Bergmann to renovate their eigh- 
teenth-century millhouse in Connecti- 
cut. The award-winning architect, 
noted for his expertise in historic 
preservation and adaptive reuse, had 


Richard Bergmann 





continued on page 20 


OCCASIONALLY, A MOTOR CAR SO PERFECTLY BALANCI 
THAT IT BECOMES A WORK OF ART. INTRODUCING THE 
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Go ahead. Spoil your plant. 








NEWEL. 


The largest and most Porelevesitstvar 
antique resource in the world. 
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THE 1986 CORVETTE BRINGS YOU AN ENGINEERING 
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For First & Clipper Class Passengers: 
A Private Terminal In NewYork. 


Beginning May 23, Pan Am’s new First & Clipper I om 
Class Terminal at JFK will offer you a level of comfort and * 
service more reminiscent of a fine European hotel than 5 
an airport. 

Here, instead of standing in long lines, you'll 
relax in a big, comfortable ae while 
we take care of all your travel needs — 
everything from checking in to gm 
reserving rental cars and hotel rooms. Val 


More LuxuryThanEver — 


In First Class: Over the next few months, we'll also be making 


the First Class sections on all our 747s nothing less than brand-new. 
With bright new interiors. Elegant new china and silverware. 








Innovative new menus. And much more. ( 

Including new leather-and-sheepskin Sleeperette® seats so More Comfort Than 
supple and soft, they literall Id themselves : 
ee et Ever In Clipper Class. 


Our Clipper® Class, too, will be 
renewed and made better in virtually 
every way. With beautiful new 
cabins. Delicious new cuisine. 
And big, handsome new tweed 
seats, arranged six-across to give 
you more room to work or relax. 
So fly with us soon—to Europe, South 
America, Africa, or across the U.S. And 
get the treatment you so richly deserve. 


© Pan Am.You Cant BeatThe Experience: 


Little prints. 
Warner Wallcoverings 
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continued from page 16 


lived in a similar structure nearby. Fur- 
ther, Bergmann’s office is the former 
home of the legendary editor Maxwell 
Perkins. For the Hunters, their mill- 
house by the river provides a se- 
cluded setting in which to work and 
live. It also serves to display a collec- 
tion of objects and antiques that reflect 
a diversity of styles. (The same could 
be said of Evan Hunter’s writings— 
which range from his novel Blackboard 
Jungle to mysteries and police stories 
under his pseudonym Ed McBain to 
such screenplays as Hitchcock’s The 
Birds and Dream West, a recent mini- 
series.) Remarks Mary Vann, “We pre- 
fer what is outstandingly beautiful, 
whether it is a piece of African art, a turn-of-the-century 
leaded-glass lamp, a religious figurine from Ecuador or an 
Art Nouveau bronze.” See page 164. 
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Mary Vann 


Gardens: 

Highland Airs 

“We think of ourselves as the mainte- 
nance team,” says Sir Ilay Campbell— 
chairman of Christie’s Scotland—of 
Crarae garden on the shores of Loch 
Fyne, which he tends with his wife. “I 
married the garden, and now I’m part 
of the team,” says Lady Campbell in 
response. Three generations of Camp- 
bells have been responsible for trans- 
forming a wild and rainy Scottish glen 
into an enduring forty-five-acre gar- 
den. It was largely the creation of Sir 
Ilay’s grandmother, who planted ex- 
otic trees and shrubs. But it was his 
father, Sir George, who juxtaposed 
azaleas and rhododendrons with conifers and ferns. “He 
was very artistic, although he would never admit it,” Sir 
Ilay has said, “being of a generation that thought ‘artistic’ 
meant bohemian goings-on in London.” See page 174. 





Lady Campbell 


=o" Ina Poetic Manor 

*~ Writer Peter Quennell likens Weston 
- Hall, the Northamptonshire country 
house of Sir Sacheverell Sitwell, to a 
gentilhommiére, a gentleman’s house. 
The comparison is apt. Because Sir 
Sacheverell is both a gentleman and 
a scholar—a distinguished poet and 
author who is a member of one of 
England’s most illustrious literary 
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families. His sister was the poet Dame Edith Sitwell; his 
brother, Sir Osbert, also wrote poetry, much of it satirical, 
in addition to fiction and prose memoirs. Among Sir 
Sacheverell’s prodigious accomplishments are nearly sey- 
enty books; he published his first volume of verse, The 
People’s Palace, in 1918. A love of music, travel and art has 
provided the subject matter of many of his works. Sir 
Sacheverell moved to Weston Hall in 1925 and continues 
to write there, in a tranquil first-floor study. See page 180. 


Under a Limitless Sky 

The south Texas desert is the setting 
for Tully and Jackie Currie’s Walcott 
Ranch. It is not a place for urban cow- 
boys. Plagues of grasshoppers—The 
windows were black with them,” re- 
calls Tully Currie—and rattlesnakes 
are not uncommon in this part of the 
world. Neither are summer tempera- 
tures of 110 degrees on days that, says 
Jackie Currie, “suck the breath right 
out of you.” But the Curries’ new home 
on the range has made their lives much 
more comfortable. Designed by Dallas 
architect James Rimelspach and Trisha 
Wilson, the home features a concrete- 
and-stucco construction that ensures 
cool interiors, while a ten-foot-high wall keeps wildlife at 
bay. Says Mr. Currie: “I can truthfully say I’m never bored 
here.” Adds his wife, ‘The only thing we miss is going to 
the movies.” See page 192. 





Trisha Wilson 





James Rimelspach 


An Original Rendition 
Thé eighteenth-century Pennsylvania 
farmhouse of Barry and Oblio Wish 
marks the first appearance of Allen 
Scruggs and Douglas Myers in Archi- 
tectural Digest. Partners since 1976, the 
New York designers pursued other 
interests before forming their firm. 
Scruggs was an editor and a design di- 
rector of a furniture company; Myers 
studied sociology and taught high 
school and college. Their approach to 
interiors is equally eclectic, and they 
choose challenging projects that shun 
an identifiable signature. The design- 
ers’ lack of experience with country 
houses did not deter the Wishes. Now, 
with the restored 1756 farmhouse to their credit, Scruggs 
and Myers have turned to interpreting symbols of twenti- 
eth-century urban life—in their recently introduced fabric 
line called Street Smarts. See page 198.0 
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The shape of excellence. 


The Black-and-Gold Rado® DiaStar® Executive 
with solid 14k gold links. 
The distinctive watch that makes a lasting impression. 

The scratchproof sapphire crystal and tungsten carbide case-top are 
among the hardest substances on earth. So, as time goes by, 
your Rado will continue to look like new. 

Style-setters in Europe have been choosing Rado for more than 
20 years. In fact, more Swiss buy Rado than any 

other quality Swiss watch. 
Now youcan find out why for yourself. 


RADO 


The watch to watch. 


You can't go wrong when you go right to Mayors. 


The Falls Aventura Mall: Miami International Mall +370 Miracle Mile: Omni talent tea) - Westland Mall 
“The Mall at 163rd St. - Dadeland Mall - Hollywood Mall « Fort Lauderdale: Galleria * Broward Mall 
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How Alberts trout 


delayed the 
mayors inauguration. 


Nobody had ever seen an April 
so still. 

Elizabeth watched the humming- 
birds outside the window. Her hands 
were clasping and unclasping in her 
lap. She did not want Wilma, the 
mayor's wife, to see her concern. 

“Didn't Mr. Karges remember 
that the inauguration had been 
scheduled for early afternoon?” 
Wilma’s voice rose at the ends as 
though reaching for some answer in 
the air. 

Elizabeth turned from the 
window. “Albert had to take the chairs 
over to New Harmony to find the 
proper upholstery fabric. There was 
none here.” Wilma sighed. ‘Elizabeth, 
why must everything be so perfect if 
nobody would know the difference?” 
Elizabeth watched her leave through 
the kitchen door, thinking to herself, 
“Albert would know.’ Suddenly she 
started at the sound behind her. She 
saw Albert’s hat and could it really 
be a fishing rod...? 

His eyes were sheepish, trying 
not to smile. “Elizabeth, the chairs 
are in the wagon. I just had to stop for 
a moment by the meadow. The trout 
were really leaping. I simply forgot 
the time.’ He put one chair down in 
the middle of the kitchen. The deep 
cream fabric seemed to ripple silver. 
“Tt is perfect, isn’t it? This new fabric 
is like silver water, isn't it Elizabeth?” }} 

Elizabeth looked at her husband. }) 
Once, while pulling a branch from a 
walnut tree, he had said, “I know why 
wood is. I know why to finish the 
emotion of a magnificent Chippendale 
or Robert Adams or even Kent, you 
must hand-carve and flush the joints, 
and gentle the grain. 

“Elizabeth, I hear the wood.’ 
And she knew indeed he did. 


KARGES 
by 
HAND 


The Karges Furniture Company, Inc 
1501 W. Maryland Street, P.O. Box 6517 
Evansville, Indiana 47712 
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CHAUMET. 


Jeweler since 1780 


48 East 57th Street New York, N.Y. 10022 
Tel. 212.371.3960 
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GUEST SPEAKER: ADA LOUISE THUR Rise 


I FIND I HAVE TO remind myself that 
New York is the center of the uni- 
verse after several weeks in a New 
England town. It is not just that one is 
seduced by the insidious idea that 
small is beautiful, or that one builds 
up a false ideal of small-town virtues 
that may be largely in the mind, or 
that one confuses the reality of work 
with the unreality of vacation—it is 
that the living is easy. That means 
that compared to life in New York, 
every minute of the day isn’t a hassle. 
Compared to life in New York, every 
encounter isn’t a joust with survival. 

The weather has something to do 


For 18 summers, architecture writer 

Ada Louise Huxtable (above) and her family 
made an annual pilgrimage to a shingled 
house on the New England coast. ABOVE 
RIGHT: “It is an easy house that rewards 
affection and any kind of care,” she says 

of the comfortable and unpretentious 

home whose furnishings reflect the slow, 
relaxed pace of long summer days. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: L_ GARTH HUXTABLE 





Where Summers Are Easy 


with it, of course; summer is the time 
when one sheds one’s tensions with 
one’s clothes, and the right kind of 
day is jeweled balm for the battered 
spirit. A few of those days and you 
can become drunk with the belief 
that all’s right with the world. 

But the one thing that stands out, 
and that I do not really understand, is 





why the house where we spend those 
weeks is so much more comfortable 
than the apartment in New York. It 
is a rented house, to which we have 
returned for many years, so while we 
have done some rearranging and 
added a few personal touches, we had 
nothing to do with the design and 
furnishing in the first place. That it 
seems to work so much better is sur- 
prising, because we have devoted a 
fair amount of time to how our New 
York place looks and functions. We 
have selected the furnishings with 
care and planned layout and storage 
meticulously. 

It is understandable, of course, that 
we are happier in a house where we 












can (and do) get up with the first col- 
ors of the sunrise and watch the gulls 
commute morning and evening over 
a harbor that turns from blue to pearl 
or steel with the changing weather. 
Or where we start the day with a tour 
of the garden to see which flowers 
have bloomed or faded overnight. 
But chiefly, it is not a house one 
















worries about. It is an easy house that 
rewards affection and any kind of 
care. It is full of old things, and com- 
fortable things, and shabby things — 
objects that have been used and loved 
or just discarded gently. Some of 
these things are useful and some are 
not. (Still, I could not spare the 
framed membership certificate in the 
Warren G. Harding Memorial Associ- 
ation, or the Grover Cleveland plate.) 
There is wicker, but it is not the kin 
of wicker that has surfaced fashion 
ably and expensively; it is the kin 
with irretrievable dust in the crevices. 
There are no loveseats or étagéres, bu 
there is a collection of old rockers 
including one that kicks you whe 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW ELDORADO. 
REDESIGNED AND REDEFINED FOR 1986. 


Take the Eldorado hallmarks: sporty elegance 
and legendary luxury. Add aerodynamic 
design, exhilarating performance and micro- 
chip technology. The result is an Eldorado that 
sets a new standard for personal luxury cars. 


AERODYNAMIC DESIGN. 

From smoothly curved fenders to tailored 
door-into-roof design, this is the most aero- 
dynamic Eldorado ever. That means wind 
noise is reduced. Road stability is remarkable. 
And the styling is timeless. 


EXHILARATING PERFORMANCE. 


Eldorado pulls away with a front-drive, trans- 


verse-mounted V8 engine, a Cadillac exclusive. 


The luxurious ride is refined with a sports car- 
inspired independent rear suspension that 
helps master the corners and curves without 
excessive lean or sway. This is a driver’s Car. 


LET'S GET IT TOGETHER...BUCKLE UP. 


MICROCHIP TECHNOLOGY. 

Microchip technology and digital readouts 
abound. The new, totally integrated Driver 
Information Center keeps you continually 
updated on the status of your Eldorado. Think 
of it as the monitor of the powerful, “personal” 
computers that keep Eldorado continually 
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ONLY AT YOUR CADILLAC DEALER. 


You’ re invited to personally test drive the new 
Eldorado. 


CADILLAC’S 4-YEAR/50,000-MILE 
SAA ee 


The quality of Eldorado is backed by a 
4-year/50,000-mile limited warranty. 


In some cases, a deductible applies. See your dealer for details. 
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GUEST SPEAKER: ADA LOUISE HUXTABLE 





A window hung with delicate white cur- 
tains, a bowl of homegrown tomatoes from a 
neighbor’s garden and a climbing rambler 
rose are talismans of summer memories for 
Ada Louise Huxtable. “The days there 
seemed to flow together seamlessly,” she 
recalls, “and unlike so many ‘all-new old- 
fashioned’ things, the house represents 
something lovely that has been consciously 
nurtured té survive through the years.” 


you come downstairs in the dark. 

An assortment of tables has no re- 

lationship to known styles, periods or 

purposes, but there is always one 
where you need it. The bric-a-brac 
ranges from Bennington pottery 
and art glass to vintage Woolworth 
and early Sunsweet, and it includes 
whatever you could possibly want at 
the moment you want it. Beds are 
high and old-fashioned and easy to 
make. The flagpole has a view of the 
ocean and so does the laundry line. 
There is fresh mint for cutting outside 
the kitchen door, and friends supply 
parsley and basil. 

The house is full of surprises, even 
after years of intimate association. 
One year I found a Thebes stool. I had 
not noticed it before because it had 
always been covered with Caruso 


Where Summers Are Easy 
continued from page 28 


records or old magazines. It was such 
a handy place to toss an afghan or 
sweater, in one of those convenient 
corners that new houses totally lack. 
The only reason that I know it is a 
Thebes stool now, or know what a 
Thebes stool is, must be credited to 
the Tutankhamen exhibition and an 
old issue of a British journal, The 
Architectural Review. It seems that the 
stool, found in Tutankhamen’s tomb, 
was copied endlessly in the 1920s, 


at the time the great archaeological 
discovery caused fashion waves in 
clothing and homes. 

The Thebes stool, by Liberty & Co. 
of London, was probably one of the 
best copies of the original Egyptian 
prototype. I am not sure, but there 
may have been other, nineteenth- 
century versions, dating from those 
British arts-and-crafts episodes of ear- 
nest intellectual nostalgia. Our house 
version was Clearly a 1920s product, 
and after “restoration” with soap and 
water and scouring powder and the 
addition of a velvet cushion, it came 
out of the corner. This was the home- 
furnishings event of the summer. 

Every year brings similar projects. 
In summer houses, the caned seats of 
chairs constantly break through, and 
an entire instant-decorating scheme 








can be set in motion by a search for 
cushions to camouflage them. One 
table (known as “the gaming table” 
because of its permanent shaker of 
alphabet cubes, for tossing on rainy 
days) listed relentlessly to port; it was 
a summer's job to break it apart and 
reglue it at right angles. Considering 
its dubious provenance, this was 
clearly a labor of love. 

Chairs are “upholstered” on im- 
pulse with mill ends and pins. Every- 
thing is relaxed, undemanding and 
inviting. There is nothing new or 
showy or fashionable. The effect is as 
far from the British idea of tatty- 
chintz country house status as it is 
from the trendy vacation homes fea- 
tured in the fancy shelter magazines. 
I would say that the house has a cer- 
tain kind of class. 


continued on page 34 
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Where Summers Are Easy 
continued from page 33 






The town has class, too. One of the’ 
loveliest sailing harbors in the world 
is surrounded by a pre-Revolutionary, 
settlement that had done much of| 
its building by about 1820. The 
narrow Massachusetts streets are a. 
casual treasury of Federal and Greek)” 
Revival, cheek by jowl; clapboard! 
houses on rising hills with gardens 
tucked between. It is all topped by a 
red-brick Victorian town hall, which 
houses that archetypal American 
painting, The Spirit of ’76. 

The original section of town has 
not escaped its share of buffeting by 
groupies, and geometrically increas- 
ing numbers of cars have made 
the streets all but impassable artd 
unparkable. The buildings are in- 
creasingly filled with boutiques. But 
the place withstands the invasion of 
twentieth-century life styles surpris- 
ingly well, and it has also resisted 
both Williamsburg and Disneyland 
influences. The blows of change have 
been considerably softened by install- 
ing colorful traffic islands, where 
needed, of solid masses of petunias. 

Priorities are, properly, the avail- 
ability of the first corn and the state of 
the tides, and important events tend 
to be ice-cream socials at the local his- 
torical mansion. 

If there is anything here of the 
kind that makes New York go round - 
—and I suspect there is a certain 
infiltration of the super chic, super 
costly overreaching for status—I have 
managed to steer clear of it. This is 
a homevand life style forever away 
from stainless steel and black glove 
leather. During the summer I have 
managed, in fact, to restore heart and 
soul for another year’s go at the great: , 
metropolis. There are country toma~ 
toes and parsley in the city refriger- 
ator. I cannot see the morning sky or 
the gulls skimming through the open 
porch (old houses have porches, with 
and without screens) and the hassle is | _ 
on from the moment I arise. I think of 
that house as the single most beauti- 
ful thing I know.0 


Copyright © 1977 by The New York Times Com- 
pany. Reprinted by permission. 
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dey you'd better get expert advice. 


Back then — 
it aie ty t matter who insured you. 
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When you started out you were rich in 
hopes and dreams but not much else. 
So it didn’t matter who insured you. 
But as you became successful you 
began to accumulate fine things and 
today ‘carbon copy’ insurance is no 
longer appropriate. 

Today your more complex insurance 
needs require custom-designed cover- 
age to meet your specific situation. 
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That’s why you need an independent 
insurance agent. An unbiased expert, 
free to choose from many companies 
the one that’s right for you. 

It could be us, Crum and Forster 
Personal Insurance. One of the largest 
auto and homeowners insurance or- 
ganizations in America. We’re experts. 
With years of experience providing 
protection in important categories of 


personal insurance such as art and 
collectibles. Jewelry. Furs. And 
umbrella liability. 

More and more independent agents 
are turning to us. And when experts 
recommend experts you get insurance 
that’s right for your needs. 

For the expert independent agent 
nearest you, call Crum and Forster 
Personal Insurance at (201) 953-4227. 


# Crum and Forster 


Personal Insurance 


Crum and Forster and your independent agent. Experts recommending experts. 


CFPI policies are underwritten by the following insurance companies: All West * Commonwealth Lloyds * Crum & Forster 
Industrial Underwriters ¢ International ¢ The North River ¢ United States Fire « Westchester Fire 
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ANGELES: Arthur C. Page and Associates. SAN DIEGO: Bueccola Showroom. SAN 
FRANCISCO: The Umphred.Gallery. SEATTLE: Heald Associates. TROY, MICHI- 
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Formal And Country Furnishings 





Discover beautiful custom fur- 
ebiabeucd ta a spacious atmosphere 
oleSSesetce ree slam yer MeKerlC vette 
own individual environment. Select 5 
from our vast collection of Formal and Coun- | 
try Furnishings for living rooms, dining 

Sp xeleyeet mare 1it your decorating st aaelSe 
Each item is carved by hand in the classic 
design of the period and signed by the wood- 
carver; upholstered Dawe teem Clemo Celts 
® specifications. vith hand-tied coil springs and white goose down. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY RIBA DRAWINGS COLLECTION 2 


THOSE WHO SAW the excellent two-part 
exploration of Sir Laurence Olivier’s 
career several months ago on public 
television may remember his com- 
ment that when he works on creating 
a character he does it “from the out- 
side in,” and not, as many actors are 
taught to do, “from the inside out.” 
In other words, the fagade suggests 
what is behind it. A few days after I 
had seen the show I came upon a 
statement in the revealing and hand- 
some catalogue of a current exhi- 
bition called “The Architect and the 
British Country House, 1620-1920” 
to the effect that Inigo Jones, Britain’s 
greatest architect of the seventeenth 
century, was distinguished for his 
“ability to think of a building inside 
out,” from the plan to the exterior. 

It seems an obvious way for an ar- 
chitect to go about his business, but it 
has not always been so, as I learned 
from the illustrations in John Harris’s 
catalogue, which contains photo- 
graphs and renderings of many more 
country houses than are represented 
by the drawings in the show. British 
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British Power Houses 


spoke the power of those who built and 


presided over them,” as Russell Lynes notes. 


ABOVE: From 1805 to 1809 Grange Park, 


Hampshire, was transformed into a classical 

temple by William Wilkins, a progenitor of 

the Greek Revival. BELow: Colen Campbell, 
an initiator of the 18th-century Palladian 
revival, used the villas of the Renaissance ~ 


architect Andrea Palladio as the basis for 
Mereworth Castle, Kent, circa 1722. 





A current exhibition entitled “The Archi- 
tect and the British Country House, 1620- 
1920” shows how the impressive homes “be- 
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NANCY RICA SCHIFF 





country houses had been built for 
centuries primarily for the external 
presencé they offered to a respectful 
and sometimes fearful society. They 
were first of all impressive, for they 
bespoke the power of those who built 
and presided over them. They were 
“power houses,” as Mark Girouard 
called them in his Life in the English 
Country House, and they looked it. In- 
deed, they continued to look it, with 
battlements and crenellated towers 
and moats, long after anyone might 
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attack them with crossbows and scal- 
ing ladders, though their power was 
maintained by the ownership of land 
and the wealth it produced. 

Inigo Jones had much to do, it ap- 
pears, with changing the nature of 
country houses, though it is not known 
that he ever built one. The earliest 
drawings in the exhibition are by 
him, principally of interior details, 
but among them is a sketch for a villa 
in the Palladian manner. His effect, 
however, and that of Palladio on Brit- 
ish architectural thought and design, 
was profound. 

Jones had visited Italy in 1614 and 
was greatly impressed by structures 
of the great Renaissance architect An- 
drea Palladio (1508-1580), who built 
magnificent villas (many still occu- 
pied), churches and public edifices in 
Venice and its vicinity, notably in his 
adopted hometown, Vicenza. Jones 
brought back with him a copy of Pal- 
ladio’s The Four Books of Architecture, 
published as a single volume. Its 
engravings were a mine of architec- 
tural inspiration and its text was 
filled with practical and theoretical 
wisdom. Palladio’s comments on the 
country house must have had a salu- 
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tary effect on Jones and hence his 
contemporaries and successors. 

“A house,” Palladio wrote, “only 
ought to be called convenient, which 
is suitable to the quality of him that is 
to dwell in it, and whose parts cor- 
respond to the whole and to each 
other”; and “In the choice of the situ- 
ation for building a villa, all those 
considerations ought to be had, 
which are necessary in a city house; 
since the city is as it were but a great 
house, and, on the contrary, a coun- 
try house is a little city.” 

The concept of the country house 
as a little city fitted the British coun- 










































try house to a T. To a great deégr 
a country house was a self-contain 
entity, the headquarters, in a man 

of speaking, of a private governme 
that subsisted on taxes in the form 
rents from its many tenants. It w 
not a farm or a plantation in the wé 
that Jefferson’s Monticello or Was 
ington’s Mount Vernon were.’ TI 
farming was left to tenants, some 
whom tilled and reaped on a smq 
scale, some prosperously on a larg 
one. The house itself was the center 
life, not just of the immediate fami 
of the lord of the manor but for a ho 
of others. It was largely from tena 


ABOVE: Samuel Beazley’s 1835-8 design | 
for the countess of Chesterfield’s boudoir 
Bretby Park, Derbyshire, with its fan vault} 
ing and cusped paneling, stresses the lavis 

Gothic interior appropriate to the Pictur- 
esque house. ABOVE LEFT: From 1755 to 177¢ 
John Sanderson provided interior designs fq 
Kimberley Hall, Norfolk; the ceiling plan o 
the Great Room offered a choice of wall 
elevations of Rococo or Neoclassical style. 

LEFT: The perspective by Axel Herman 
Haig for a half-timbered house marked a ré 

vival in the 1870s of the Tudor style. | 

















families that came the rigidly stra 
fied hierarchy of dozens of servants 
grooms, gardeners and other minior 
who made life in country houses pos 
sible for the owners, their relatior 
and friends. 

As Mark Girouard writes, “Countr 
houses were designed for pleasure 4 
well as power,” for balls, dinners © 
fifty or sixty, for outdoor games sui 
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EXHIBITED: Royal Academy, 1883, no. 365 

LITERATURE: A. Graves, The Royal Academy Exhibitors: 1769-1904, Vol. III, no. 365 
The Art Journal, 1883 
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as lawn billiards, for sports like shoo 
ing and riding to hounds. But life i 
these houses must have been tedio 
much of the time, especially for t 
women who occupied them. It wa 
scarcely necessary for a lady to d 
anything more taxing than pluck | 
flower, pick up a novel, write a lette 
jot in her diary or go for a ride in 0 
of her carriages. 

It was on country houses, as the e 
hibition demonstrates, that architect 
lavished much of their inventive an 


Pasite Ay povf= fer enbenley 
a en Rc cca 
A design by Inigo Jones in 1636 for 


Oatlands Palace, Surrey, made the chimne 
piece the decorative focus of the room. 





extravagant attention. The patro: 
for whom they designed were inte: 
ested.in houses as symbols of t 
status and wealth that made ther 
possible. The isolation of the coun 
house, set in its great park, made 
conspicuous beacon in the landscap 
a proclamation of solidity, permé 
nence and often of lineage as well. 
The great houses sat in carefu 
designed and meticulously tende 
landscapes and gardens, nature be: 
to accommodate fashion, in some ef 
formal, in others romantic. Both if 
side and out, the houses determine 
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and reflected the manners and dail 
occupations of those who lived, vi: 
ited and worked in them. Thus the 
were both architectural and soci 
declarations, and as such they we 
truly functional. Their function: w 
ostentation, a function as old as t 
history of architecture. 

The nature of ostentation is fickl 
but changes in architectural fashio 
happened more slowly a few cent 
ries ago than today. Palladio’s boo 
was not translated into English for 
century after Inigo Jones brought h 
copy back, and it was not until t 
eighteenth century that ‘“Palladi 
became de rigueur for countr 
houses. It was Richard Boyle, thir 
earl of Burlington, a distinguish 
peer and a very considerable archit 
in his own right, who launched i 
Palladian villas of various sizes ani 
pretensions dominated the landsca 
for much of the century, until a 
mantic flurry produced a new crop 
crenellated castles as part of a secon 
Gothic Revival. These houses in t 
castellated style were succeeded b 
what might generously be descri 
as derivatives of Elizabethan an 
Queen Anne houses. 

There is much more pleasure an 
instruction in the exhibition tha 
this once-over-very-lightly suggest 
Many of the drawings are beauti 
not just for what they propose but f 
what they are—masterly demonstr 
tions of minds and hands at work. 
is well to bear in mind, though, th 
British country houses and Americ 
houses in the country have little i 
common except occasionally sty 
and size. The British houses were 
way of life; ours, like the tremendo 
“cottages” of Newport and the Ber 
shires, were not centers of life b 
temporary escapes from it, not pl 
ets but satellites. 





































“The Architect and the British Country Ho 
1620-1920,” which opened in the Octagon M 
seum, headquarters of the American Institute 
Architects, Washington, D.C., is at the Natio 
Academy of Design, New York until June 29; 
travels to the High Museum, Atlanta, July 7 
September 7, and to the Farish Gallery at Rit 
University, Houston, October 19 to November 








Performing the art of self expression. 


Rolex available at Madison Avenue location only. 


FINE JEWELRY ANTIQUES 


635 Madison Avenue (corner 59th Street), New York, New York 10022 *(212) 832-9000 ; 
Petochi, 23 Piazza di Spagna, 2nd Floor, Rome « Gorevic, 660 Lexington Avenue. New York, del elt an neley es 
_* St. Maarten c/o La oT 
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Performing the art 
of self expression. 


Unusual Victorian silver gilt 
tankard, London 1859 
by A. Mullord. . 


George IV silver gilt tankard, 
London 1820 by Philip Rundell. 


Oro eK Mca LC 
London 1816 by Wm. Eley. 
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Performing the art 
of self expression. 
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Performing the art of self expression. 


ae FINE JEWELRY ‘ ANTIQUES 
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Performing the art of self expression. 
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Performing the art of self expression. 








Fine micro-mosaic marble top and giltwood table, mid- 19th century, Michel-Angelo Sev et 
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Performing the art of self expression. : 


RADO 





More Swiss buy Rado than 
any other quality Swiss watch 


Pr 


Men's and ladies’ Rado Anatom in 18 kt. solid gold with scratchproof sapphire crystal. 
Convex shaped case hugs the wrist perfectly. Water-resistant to 150 ft. 
and high quality Swiss quartz movement. 


Petochi x Gorevi 
ae FINE JEWELRY ANTIQUES 


635 Madison Avenue (corner 59th Street), New York, New York 10022 *(212) 832-9000 
Petochi, 23 Piazza di Spagna, 2nd Floor, Rome + Gorevic, 660 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
r *St. Maarten c/o La Ramana 
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Introducing Nu Rom« 





The classic eleg ee 
the contemporary flair ee beveled acrylic 
create a new romance—available in polished brass or chrome 


Look for the 


pein 
l x ge 
signature 
of excellence 


REDRICK 
RAMOND | 


DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF ORIGINAL LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Please write on your professional letterhead 
for the complete folio on our Nu Romantic” collection. 


See us at. Pacific Coast Builders Conference, San Francisco June 18-19 
AS.1.D., Los Angelés July 16-20 


FREDRICK RAMOND, INC. 
16121 South Carmenita Road - Cerritos, California 90701 - (213) 926-1361 Be is es 
DALLAS SHOWROOM: 10085 World Trade Center - Dallas, Texas 74258 - (214) 698-1606 ‘To the trade~ 
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MALLETT 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


CABLES MALLETSON LONDON W1Y OBS, AND AT BOURDON HOUSE, 2 DAVIES STREET, LONDON WI1Y 1LJ. 
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Consider the lilies _ 


They toil not. Maybe not the 
lilies of biblical fame. 
But these do. From dawn 
to dusk. Looking beautiful 
every minute—each 
stroke hand painted by 
old-world craftsmen. 


Poca adsl g counterparts— 


all the matching | 


eee old RU aL on elt 


bathroom the envy of 
may Mia 


Sherle Wagner 


60 E.57 St. N.Y. N.Y.10022 


PL 8-3300 
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Period panelled rooms, 
Antique fireplaces, 


PERIOD Wrought iron entrance gates, 


temples, vases, seats, 


from z 
bey fountains, etc. 
iyi » ain Interior designers welcome 


For full colour brochure please send $10 to: 
* Crowther of Syon Lodge (AD) - London Road 

Isleworth: Middlesex : TW7 5BH: England 
Tel: 011441 560 7978 - Telex: 8951308 

LONDON Syon Lodge is open Monday to Friday 9 a.m. —5 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m. — 4.30 p.m. i 
Also at 6 Old Bond Street London W.1. 
Tel: 011441 493 8688 


| 
PANELLED ROOMS pe A Classical statuary, garden 
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Little prints. 
Warner Wallcoverings 


Available through interior designers and decorating departments. 
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Rael 
‘Lee Jofa Furniture Designed 


Showrooms: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dania, Denver, 
Detroit, High Point, Honolulu, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philade! 


San EFranciern Gaasttla Wachinatan NC Taranta | andn 








| THERMADOR IS OFTEN VIEWED 


AS A LUXURY. 
UNTILYOU’VE USED ONE. 


Looks, as they say, are often deceiving. And so it is with Thermador 
cooking appliances. Quite simply, they look far too good to be the 
solid, substantial performers that they are. 

That is why, until you own a Thermador, you can't appreciate all 
a Thermador has to offer. 

For instance, the hoodless Cook ‘n’ Vent feature on many of our 
cooktops is obviously, from its first use, the most powerful ventila- 
tion system ever produced. Plus, its clean hoodless design pleases 
the most discriminating kitchen owner. 

Yet its true beauty lies in the way it helps improve the taste of 
foods, by allowing the flavor of smoke to rise naturally instead of 
whisking it away too quickly and cooling the food. 

And the sleek styling of our Europa cooktops is an excellent 


argument for owning one. 

But until the day you've maintained a delicate sauce at a perfect 
temperature with Europa’s ThermaSensor™ element, you can never 
really appreciate its incredible capacity for temperature control. 

You'll find pleasant surprises with each of Thermador’s more than 
60 cooktop models. Available in a variety of colors and finishes, with 
different burner and element configurations. And a choice of 
features such as the Griddle ‘n’ Grill and SuperBurner™ for stock- 
pot cooking. 

For each, the true payoff of your investment will be the years that 
you will use and enjoy its outstanding engineering and exceptional 
beauty. 

Just ask anyone who uses one. 
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_ We put luxury 
at your very fingertips. 
__ PE. Guerin has been at home 
at in the finest homes for over 125 years. 
_ Providing focal points of startling 
artistry and astonishing execution. 
Everything from bathroom faucet sets 
- to door knobs to decorative hardware 
of every conceivable description. 
_ And, if by some remote chance 
we don't have what you want, 
_ we'll make it. 




























Finishing touches from 


PE. GUERIN, INC. 


For our catalog send $5.00 to PE. Guerin, — 
23 Jane St., New York, N.Y. 10014 










Available through your architect or desi 
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flicKsofthe switch, your garden can 
lie] t-1adielemiagt-tell elem iat ° 
to your home. Ounpra paeuitcl Ea 
f pioneering, experié re nternatio 
mire authority i ies cap 
t lighting compon Cad ace . 
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THE GREAT ADIRONDACK Givi 


Roughing It in Style 
By Lionel Atwill 


H | CAMPS THEY WERE Called— scarred trees. There 
tI and still are. Camps: the sim- live in silence, unbrok 
| plest of names, the same - by any sound save such 


understatement that made 
“cottages” out of Newport's 
palatial summer homes. 

| Camps: a dozen or more 
| buildings on five, ten, fifty 
thousand acres; beds for a 
Pe | hundred guests and almost 
| as many in staff; family 
} 

| 


you yourself may .mé 
away from all the busing” 
and cares of civilized.life 
Platform tents, lean- 
and rustic hotels sufficed 
first, but cheap land prif 
and a desire to achieve 
improbable, if not the if 
possible, led the gentnyp 
acquire vast estates, priv 
parks on which to b 
their own wilderness 
treats. The buildings 
William West Durant 
railroad heir, who by 
own admission had “be 
brought up in wealth wi 
out being taught the va 
of money,” inspired a 
gional design that beca 
prevalent throughout 
Adirondacks. Durant b 
numerous camps and, 





compounds isolated in the 
S| woods of the Adirondacks, 
| the greatest wilderness of 
the East. Camps: a ver- 
nacular architecture that 
evolved from local lumber 
and stone, built to with- 
. stand the rigors of snow- 
Pa | bound winters and the 
inconsiderate behavior of 
summer's blackflies; styled 
by the genius of a visionary 
railroad man; financed by 
the fortunes of the great 
families of America; and 
built by the callused hands he was pressed for fun 
of guides and lumberjacks. successively sold three 

The great camps of the them—Pine Knot, Ung 
Adirondacks were born of that era and Sagamore Lodge—to Collis 
between the Civil War and the De- Huntington, J. P. Morgan and Alff 
pression, an age of burgeoning G. Vanderbilt respectively, m 
wealth, of romantic notions, of in- whose glowing fame illuminat 
fatuation with the wildness of coun- Durant’s rustic architectural creatiq 
try that was growing less wild each for the world to admire and envy. 
day. The Adirondacks, New York Durant’s camps, and those he 
State’s northern reach of six million spired, were characterized by thi 
acres, had become a fashionable sum- use of native materials—giant pee 
mer address for grand society. The logs for structure and design, mass 
forests, mountains and lakes “pro- cubes of stone, decorative filigrees 
vide that perfect relaxation all jaded 
minds require,” swooned “Adiron- 
dack” Murray, a hyperbolic booster 
of those great North Woods. “You 
choose the locality which best suits 
your eye and build a lodge under un- 








HARVEY H. KAISER 





ABOVE LEFT: During the latter 19th cen 
northern New York’s remote Adirondack 
derness became a fashionable vacation ret 
for Eastern society, who commissioned 
tensive compounds such as Topridge. LEFT 
stone pathway links bathhouse to boatho 
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continued on page 








me homes should never be insured over the phone. — 


Insurance companies rarely visit the homes 
they insure. For the owners of a house like this, 
it can be a costly omission. That’s why Chubb 
appraisers see firsthand most of the fine homes 
we insure. They note the special details that 
call for special coverage, and recommend ways 
to minimize the possibility of loss. 

The more you have to insure, the more you 


need Chubb. 





| Louis Vuitton. L he art of travel 











Discover the art of travel at the Louis Vuitton stores in North America. | 
New York, 57th Street and at Macy’s Herald Square « Manhasset, The Americana Shopping Center 
The Mall at Short Hills N.J. « Boston, Copley Place » Washington D.C., 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Atlanta, Lenox Square « Palm Beach, Worth Avenue « Bal Harbour Shops « St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands 
Houston, Galleria II + Dallas, Galleria « Chicago, Water Tower Place and at Marshall Field’s State Street + Minneapolis, at Dayton’s 700 on the Mall 
Beverly Hills, Rodeo Collection + Palm Springs, The Courtyard « San Francisco, Sutter Street 
Honolulu, Ala Moana Center and Royal Hawaiian Center « Canad Toronto, 110 Bloor Street W. 


The Creativé Business. Photo Jean Lariviere. 








Y Some people have a talent for 


travel. They look upon travelling as a fine art. 
These true connoisseurs require the best. It 
is for them that the Louis Vuitton craftsmen 
create luggage and perpetuate the tradition of 
custom-made pieces. 
These skilled artisans ensure that each 
trunk, suitcase and bag, be it of the classic 





Monogram Line or the new Challenge Line 
bears the Louis Vuitton stamp of strength, 
durability and refinement. 

They meticulously select their materials 
and authenticate their work with the re- 
nowned initials. 

The Louis Vuitton concept of luggage is 
unique. It has been maintained since 1854. 


LOUIS VUITTON 


MALLETIER A PARIS 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1854 


= Louis Vuitton Cup, Challenger Races for the America’s Cup: Newport 83, Perth 1986/87 
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RICHARD J. LINKE/THE ADIRONDACK MUSEUM 


THE GREAT ADIRONDACK CAMPS 


twigs and logs, sheathings of bark. 
The camps were built to withstand 
Adirondack weather. Roofs were 
shallow, pitched to hold snow as in- 
sulation. Overhangs extended well 
beyond the walls to channel snow 
and spring rains away from struc- 
tural and decorative wood. Stone 
foundations carried beams high off 
the damp ground. More often than 
not, the camps comprised a sprawl 
of separate buildings: a central din- 
ing room, main lodge and detached 
sleeping quarters, occasionally linked 
by covered walks. 

They captured the imagination of a 
generation of gentry. The seemingly 
rustic yet elegant buildings bore a 
slight resemblance to the architecture 
of Switzerland, Scandinavia, Russia 
and even Japan (a similarity attrib- 
utable less to mimicry than to com- 
mon solutions to coping with a cold, 
snowy climate). The National Park 
Service was so taken with how the 


HARVEY H. KAISER 
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Roughing It in Style 
continued from page 54 








Sagamore Lodge, like many of the regional 
compounds, was a network of separate but 
interconnected cabins. Many structures were 
designated for particular functions, thus 
segregating dining, sleeping and recreation. 
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ABOVE AND LEFT: The Adirondack Style—co 
bining native materials with local craft trad 
tions—was exemplified by Kamp Kill Kare 
exterior construction of irregularly laid i 
digenous stones, and rusticated interior fur 
ishings fashioned from peeled tree branche 





camps at once blended with their s 
roundings and provided comfort an 
amenities that it adopted the bas 
style for many of its buildings at Ye 
lowstone and Glacier National Parks 
By the turn of the century, a cam 
in the Adirondacks was as de rigue 
as a racehorse for the track at Saré 
toga. A roster of camp owners rea 
like society’s Blue Book: Lewisoh 
Whitney, Rockefeller, Harrima 
Webb, Brandreth, Litchfield an 
many more. In the 1922 edition a 
her book, Etiquette, Emily Post de 
voted an entire chapter to proper be 
havior at an Adirondack house party 
The Adirondack camp became t 
perfect medium for expressing thd 
most blue-blooded trait, elegant 
derstatement. The more remote t 
setting, the more opulent the styl 
Roughing it in comfort was no mo: 
contradictory to camp owners tha 
inviting three dozen New York so 
ety friends up for the weekend—vi 
train,car, yacht and canoe—to a lake 
side dinner of baked beans served b 
a North Woods lumberjack and aq 
companied by the distant cry of aloo 
The eccentricity of camp owne 
knew no bounds. One New Yorke 
approved his architect’s plans, the 
went off to Europe while the cam 
was being built. When notified tha 
it was ready he cabled back: “Wi 
arrive Thursday. Please buy dishe 
and have roast lamb for dinner. 








continued on page 6 









anova Chest 
from the Ethan Allen Collection 


2 
ey 


Fine Cherry C€ 


TE IS GOOD TASTE EVERYWHERE 





Ethan Allen’ 





Keller Williams furnishings are the expression 
of design excellence and understated elegance. 
Discover the traditional and contemporary collections 
at a Keller Williams gallery. 


KELLER WILLIAMS 


THROUGH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER 
NEW YORK — KELLER WILLIAMS EAST. ATLANTA — AINSWORTH NOAH. DALLAS — KELLER WILLIAMS. 
HOUSTON — KELLER WILLIAMS. CHICAGO — KIRK-BRUMMEL ASSOCIATES. OKLAHOMA CITY — KELLER WILLIAMS. 


KELLER WILLIAMS — P.O. BOX 14504, OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73113, 405/478-2860. 
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Tiffany’s presents the Paris Collection™ by Concord? 


Striking fourteen karat gold quartz bracelet watches hand-crafted in Switzerland. 
His, from left to right: $4,990. $4,290. $4,990. $4,290. 
Hers, from top to bottom: $3,990. $3,290. $5,990. — $5,990. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


NEW YORK »* FIFTH AVE. & 57THST. * BEVERLY HILLS - CHICAGO + DALLAS » HOUSTON.: BOSTON * ATLANTA : SAN FRANCISC 


oe 
TO ORDER CALL 800-526-0649 - ©T & CO. 1985 oe | 
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THE GREAT ADIRONDACK CAMPS 





Over the years, three of the most 
publicized Adirondack camps grew 
to epic proportions in size and repu- 
tation. Alfred Vanderbilt’s Sagamore 
continued to expand even after his 
death on the Lusitania in 1915. His 
widow, Mrs. Margaret Emerson, 
added on and on and on, until the 
camp could sleep ninety-nine guests 
and feed seventy-five at the dining 
table. Sagamore sheltered the likes 
of Lord Mountbatten, Gary Cooper 
and Bernard Baruch as houseguests, 
and legend even has it that Hoagy 
Carmichael wrote “Stardust” while 
driving there in a Model A. 

Nearby Kamp Kill Kare, the 
woodsy retreat of the Garvan family, 
grew from a seedling of buildings de- 
signed by Durant and expanded by 
the architect John Russell Pope, better 
known for his more classical buildings, 
such as the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington. One of the few “great” 
camps still in private ownership, Kill 
Kare is noted for the graceful expanse 
of its three hundred-foot-long main 
complex and for its superb rustic fur- 
nishings. In Kill Kare’s heyday, the 
Garvans were known ‘to invite the 
Yale and Harvard baseball teams to 
compete for the entertainment of 
family and friends. 

Of all the Adirondack camps, how- 
ever, perhaps the most famous was 
Topridge, the home of Marjorie 
Merriweather Post Close Hutton Da- 
vies May. Perched on a hogback ridge 
on Upper St. Regis Lake, Topridge 
grew to encompass sixty-eight build- 
ings and a staff of eighty-five, includ- 
ing seven guides. Guests would 
arrive at Topridge on a twenty-six- 
passenger yacht and transfer to a 
funicular railway for the ascent up 
the ridge. The main living room, 
eighty by one hundred feet with a 
thirty-foot ceiling, was decorated with 
rustic and primitive artifacts of such 
superb quality that when the camp 
ultimately was transferred to the state 
of New York, the collection of kayaks 
and Indian baskets went to the 
Smithsonian. 

Like all eras must, that of the Adi- 
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THE ADIRONDACK MUSEUM, BLUE MOUNTAIN LAKE, N.Y 
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Roughing It in Style 
continued from page 58 





ABOVE: William West Durant’s design for Camp Pine Knot, built during the 1880s, formed the 
foundation of Adirondack architecture. Structural elements used as decorative motifs enhanced 
self-sufficient log encampments intended to blend with the natural surroundings. BELOW: The 
expansive main-lodge living room at Topridge, replete with American Indian artifacts and antler 
chandeliers, and adjoining projection room typified the grand style of many Adirondack camps. 


rondack camps has, sadly, come to an 
end. Most of the great camps have 
been destroyed or come under the 
stewardship of the state of New York 
or other institutions, none which has 
the financial resources to maintain 
them in the manner their private 
owners deemed essential. Fortu- 
nately, there still exist a fair number 





of smaller camps in private hands— 
smaller only in comparison to the } 
likes of Topridge and Sagamore. } 
These camps are valuable vestiges of 
a unique style of American architec- 
ture, a style that in its complex blend 
of opulence and rusticity, of growth 
and preservation, reflects the contra- 
dictions of this country’s halcyon age.0 




























MAGICALLY MAUI. 


“Maui no ka oi, said Hawaii's warrior kings 
of this magical island. “Maui is the best? 

The Hyatt Regency Maui on Kaanapali 
Beach captures the magic of Maui with an 
unforgettable blend of natural beauty and 
modern elegance. 

You can lounge at the opulent outdoor 
pool with lush green mountains at your 
back. Play championship golf with 
endless vistas of the Pacific before 
you. Or follow the waterfalls and 
lagoons that wander through the 
grounds, with exotic birds and 
aN eReHTusrerem Telcom Glau 

Slt se mU Se conen tc 
Hyatt Regency Maui ts unforget- 
table. Your second, inevitable. A 
fabulous touch of Hyatt on 

magical Maui..Don’t you 
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For reservations, call your travel planner re OREO OOON 
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Next year the World 
will stop 31 times. 


Orient and Asia South Pacific 


_ The world will be a better place next year on Holland 
nerica Line’s 1987 World Cruise. It all takes place aboard the 
igship of our fleet, the incomparable ss Rotterdam. 

You'll follow the sun westward on an exciting itinerary 
at covers 36,163 miles in 105 days. Five continents. Thirty- 
ie of the most exotic ports in the world. 

The full World Cruise begins in Ft. Lauderdale on Janu- 
y 8, 1987. But if you don’t have time to sail the whole world, 
uise‘just part of it. 

We've divided the world into four Special Cruises, of up 
38 days. These sailings, as well as the full World Cruise, 
clude free air from selected cities to and from the ship. 

_ Around South America Cruise. This voyage begins in Ft. 
ne then on to Barbados, Brazil, Uruguay, and the 
Wkland Islands. You'll also cruise through the Strait of 
agellan to Chile and Peru. 

_ South Pacific Cruise. We'll take you from Lima across the 
‘cific to destinations like Tahiti and Papua New Guinea, 

n into the China Sea and Hong Kong. 

Orient and Asia Cruise. You'll sail from Hong Kong to 

ngkok and on to Singapore, Sri Lanka, India, ancient Egypt 
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Around South America 


and the Holy Land. 

Mediterranean Cruise. You'll explore Greece, Italy, Spain 
and Morocco, then experience a grand transatlantic voyage 
to New York or Ft. Lauderdale. You can then continue with us 
on our connecting TransCanal cruise to San Francisco or 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Life aboard the magnificent ss Rotterdam is the epitome 
of World Cruise luxury. 

Spacious staterooms. 

Fine cuisine expertly prepared by our Master Chef 

Ocean Liner Service™ from our world-renowned crew. 
And unlike any other luxury cruise, no tipping is required. 

For a free 1987 World and Special Cruises brochure, 
write Holland America Line, P.O. Box 9240, Seattle, WA 98109. 

Or even better, see your travel agent for details. 

And get the best of all possible worlds. 


Ship's Registry: Netherlands Antilles 
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Holland America Line 


1987 World Cruise 
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‘Revival of a ‘Forgotten Art 
Ornament by the ‘<P. Weaver Co. 


Over 8000 Carving ‘Reproductions in Composition Ornament 





Photography/Fritz Taggart 
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SEMINAR/WORKSHOP in the DESIGN & INSTALLATION 
of 
‘ COMPOSITION ORNAMENT 


LEARN THE ART OF THE ORNAMENT FORM THAT GRACED EUROPE from the 1500’s. Due to an 
overwhelming international response we have added five workshops to our schedule: Sat & Sun on the first 
weekend of Aug, Sept, Oct, Nov, & Dec. Limit 20/workshop. Hands-on experience in steaming & shaping 
the pliable, self-bonding ornament and instruction in developing designs. Fee: $400/person 


Instructor: Lenna Tyler Kast, author of the two volume set, “Ornament in Architecture’: A pictorial 
designer resource for recreating beautiful interiors. Available only through the J.P.Weaver Co. $285/set 


oO 


| Designer/Lenna Tyler Kast CAVDERCE Send $3/color brochure. 


SINCE 1914 
To the trade 2301 W. Victory Boulevard * Burbank, California 91506 (818) 841-5700 
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Unveiling the Wilderness 
By Avis Berman 



















ATTUNED TO EVERY DETAIL Of his environment, Neil Wellivé 
is its portraitist and guardian. He lives and works in t 
Maine woods, where he charts a personal geography ¢ 
forests, swamps, ponds, streams, underbrush, mountai 
and rocks. His art, although thoroughly committed to rea 
ism, is nO mere topography. An authoritative balance b¢ 
tween facts and formalism, his work is distinguished by i 
clarity of atmosphere, firmness of structure, sensuousne: 
of color and breadth of ambition. 
Welliver depicts actual places with an uncompromisi 
wealth of description. The desolation and destructive acc 
dents of nature are never tampered with or converted int 
the picturesque. Yet visual incident remains scrupuloysl 
subordinated to the overall design. This he plots as pre 
cisely as a mathematical equation. 
The conviction that the natural world should not be vic 
lated also dominates Welliver’s private life. Dissatisfie 
with commuting to Lincolnville, Maine, where they ha 
summered for ten years, he and his family moved to 
farm there in 1962. As a rule, what he paints is part of hi 
own land. Aided by powerful sight and the habit of “harg 
looking,” he knows every patch of ground, every stand o 
trees, keenly and deeply. His vision is so sharp that hf 
can spot the infinitesimal tremble of a chipmunk crouc } be 
ing in the grass or the flash of a tiny bird going to ground 
“A great pleasure in my life is that my eyes function sq}j 
well,” he says. “I know I can see better than other people. | Nf 
The farm is self-sufficient. The Wellivers generate thei) \¢ 
own power and grow most of their own food. “Being de}}* 
pendent on others was not how I wanted my kids to growy*? 
up,” the artist says. “I wanted them to know that every) : 
thing didn’t come from a store or the flip of a switch.” . 
Upon buying his house, Welliver became involved in 4)" 
far-reaching effort to conserve the surrounding landjj. 
“When I first moved here,” he recalls, “land went for fivé} f 





COURTESY MARLBOROUGH GALLERY 
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dollars an acre, and whenever I sold a painting I tried td br 
buy some. It got to be too much for me, so I asked friends oy 
whom I trusted, people who would support me, to staryy 
buying adjoining pieces. We allow people to camp here/})\\ 


LEFT: Drawn to a spot he calls “Little Marsh,” Neil Welliver made it the 

subject of ten paintings in 1985, including a large one by the same nam 
in his Maine studio. Four of the 2’x2’ studies depict the same area at dif 
ferent times of year. ABOVE LEFT: In Deep Pool, 1983, Welliver’s keen ob 
servation captures both the transparent and the “intensely reflectional’, 
qualities of a pond he finds “a curious anomaly—an extremely deep an¢ 
cold pool occurring on a brook which is otherwise rapid and flowing.” 
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continued on page 72 
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a7 Ne custom coachbuilders 
occupy a revered place in 
otoring history. Among the 
ost honored.of these auto- 
Otive sculptors is the Vanden 
as firm. A coachbuilder of 
reat artistry, Vanden Plas cre- 
ted memorable limited edition 
edies for a variety of marques. 
The prestigious Vanden Plas 
ameplate now distinguishes 
€ most exclusive Jaguar avail- 
ible. The fluid shape of the 
anden Plas is a masterpiece 
f flowing lines echoing the 
reat Jaguars of the past. 
Inside, the Vanden Plas is un- 
oMpromisingly luxurious. Its 
Omfortable, contoured seats 
we orthopedically designed. 
swivel head reading lamps, 
leep fleece passenger footwell 
ugs and headrests render it a 
onvenient retreat for rear seat 
Yassengers. Resplendent with 
nirrormatched walnut burl trim 
ind seats finished in soft sup- 
le leather, the Vanden Plas 
Jassenger cabin speaks of 
slegant country manors and 
yandcrafted carriages. 


SY 


A FITTING TRIBUTE TO THE 
COACHMAKER'’S ART. THE FINEST 
AND MOST EXCLUSIVE JAGUAR 
YOU CAN OWN. 





CENTRE 


The Vanden Plas is a pre- 
cisely rendered automobile built 
by dedicated workers. A su- 
perbly orchestrated symphony 
of proven mechanical systems, 
the 1986 Vanden Plas offers the 
security of a three year/36,000 
mile limited warranty. For com- 
plete information see our war- 
ranty at your Jaguar dealer. 

From its sophisticated me- 
chanical systems to its elegant 
interior and graceful silhouette, 
the Vanden Plas by Jaguar is 
a fitting tribute to the coach- 
maker's art. 

Test drive the Vanden Plas 
today. Sample the unique plea- 
Sures of the most exclusive 
Jaguar ever built. For the name 
of the Jaguar dealer nearest 
you, Call this toll-free number 
(800) 447-4700. Jaguar Cars 
Inc., Leonia, NJ 07605 


ENJOY TOMORROW. 
BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


JAGUAR 


A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHINE 
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“Boy on Carousel Horse,” a pure delight in precious porcelain. 


Superbly created with love by Lladré, it touches 
the child in all of us. 


LLADRO 


a pee PMT entetetey guaranteed by the distinctive Lladré trademark on the base. 
ia Pee U a uUC sone wel ta Bet eke cae peea cel Lladrd, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10010 








HEINZ HEIMANN-UNICOM S.A 


ONLY THE VERY DEDICATED 





CAIN IVAINE MES TORY. 
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The Royal Oak — Day, Date and Moon face in 18k. gold, or 18k. gold and steel or all steel for men €~* women. 


In 1909, Ettore Bugatti built the first four-wheeled 
thoroughbred in history. Determined to create an 
automobile of unsurpassed beauty, he was pre- 
pared to risk everything in the pursuit of this one 
ideal. And that is why each of his cars is a work of 
art that cannot be copied. 


In 1970, Audemars Piguet entrusted its master- 
watchmakers with a new and challenging mission. 
They were to create the first luxury sports watch. 


For months, designers and technicians combined 
craftsmanship with technology to produce a 
masterpiece that went beyond anything that had 
been seen before or since. 


A landmark in watchmaking history. They 
revealed bolts and burnished metal to a satiny 
sheen, until the unprecedented and distinctive 
symmetry they were striving for became reality. 


The Royal Oak. An exclusive concept for an 
exceptional lifestyle. Born of the whole-hearted 
pursuit of an ideal. Where cost plays no part. 
Where each unique piece bears a number to tell its 


tale to future generations. Where copies can never 
equal the original. 


Today, the proud owner of a Royal Oak can easily 
identify with the spirit of the craftsman who risked 
all to create an ideal. A dream of perfection that 
became part of history. 


Bugatti type 51, 1930, 8 cylinder 2.3 L., 
187 HP. 


Audemars Piguet 


Known only by those who know. 


MOBOCO 200 Newport Center Drive, Newport Beach, CA @ (714) 6448325 


Fine Jewellry & Gems 


Monday-Friday 10-7, Saturday 10-5, Closed Sunday 
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Unveiling the Wilderness 
continued from page 68 
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HANS NAMUTH 





Top: Describing the terrain of Autumn Blueberry Barren, 1982, the artist 
says, “Regardless of how informed one is of glacial processes, it is al- 
ways stunning to come upon these elephantine forms.” Top RIGHT: He 
works beside a brook he has painted at least twenty-five times in the 
past ten years. ABOVE: In his studio, characteristic of his working process, 
he transposes a small painted study, done on site along with many line 
drawings, into a drawing for a six-foot-square painting, New Spruce. 


HANS NAMUTH 












but no lumbering, hunting or development. What we do} 
with the land is nothing.” His sense of mission, the 
spirit uniting his life and work, is well-expressed in some 
words of the late architect Richard Neutra—“to preserve 
life on this shrunken planet and to survive with grace.” 

Neil Welliver has survived with extraordinary grace. 
Today, at fifty-seven, he is recognized as a top landscape 
painter and an important practitioner of contemporary re- 
alism. His pictures have been acquired by most American 
art museums, and a devoted group of collectors wait for 
new ones. But until the mid-seventies, his art, at variance 
with the prevailing fashion, was unpopular. Just as critical 
opinion began to mellow, he was beset by devastating per- 
sonal tragedies. His house and studio burned down and 
much of his life’s work was obliterated. Shortly afterward, 
his wife and one of his children died. 

Like the flinty barrens of northern Maine, Neil Welliver 
has endured. In the last ten. years he has remarried, be- 
come a father again, and preserved a neighboring farm- 
house and made it into a very comfortable home and 
studio. The values demonstrated in his paintings—impas- 
sioned observation, a refusal to adopt easy solutions, stub- 
born persistence and patience—are traits that supported 
him through what he calls “a series of disgusting coin- 
cidences.” These values manifest themselves now in a no- 
nonsense directness and a brusque editing of all that is not 
immediately germane to his art, his family, his friends and 
his community. “Time,” he says, “has more to do with 
your pulse than with events.” 

Welliver was trained as an abstract painter. He studied 
at Yale with Josef Albers and James Brooks. Other early 
heroes were Mondrian, Willem de Kooning and Jackson 
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| RICHARD EARL THOMPSON - 1914 


American Impressionist 
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The Wild{owers 


Richard Earl Thompson has created this masterful 
impressionistic painting of the sun shining on a patch of 
colorful wildflowers in early spring. é 
Now beautifully reproduced into a limited edition print 
of 1,000 signed and numbered copies. 





Print Size: 22 x 28 inches Image Size: 18 x 24 inches 


Price: $1 50.00 

Shipping: $10.00 

Print Catalog: $10.00 
(California residents add sales tax) 


RICHARD THOMPSON GALLERY 


80 MAIDEN LANE @ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94108 ® (415) 956-2114 











©RICHARD THOMPSON GALLERY PRINT DIVISION, 1986 





AT THE SERVICE OF MONARCHS, LUMINARIES, STATES 
AND MERE PERFECTIONISTS SINCE 1764. 
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- What to take on your Hilton vacation: __ 
: your best suit and the American Express Card. 


Discover the other side of Hilton on your next allows you to make your room deposit over the 


| vacation with the American Express® Card. Ex- phone with the Card. Be sure to ask about can- 
| pect to be busy An agenda of early mornings on ___cellation policies when you call. Ifyou don’t 
the court and Iate meetings on the fairway is not have the Card, call 1-800-THE-CARD. 
uncommon. Be prepared to confer over plates of For a reservation at any Hilton, call 1-800-HIL- 
impeccable cuisine. Expect first-class ser- TONS, and have the American Express 
———-vice and, above alf, value: Pak soeeees Card Teady. W YOUR a ae ie peer 7 
And any vacation is less work with the fame y= next vacation. 
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Unveiling the Wilderness 
continued from page 72 


Pollock. “With their work they said 
everything was possible. They gave me 
a license.” Welliver states emphatically 
that “the American tradition of Ab- 
stract Expressionism had a strong in- 
fluence on my work,” and his links to 
the New York School are apparent. 

He prefers large-format canvases 
(usually eight feet by eight feet) for 
their physicality. Viewers are en- 
gulfed by the scale of his pictures. 
They must approach them as an envi- 
ronment, as is the case with paintings 
by Rothko and Still. In the tradition 
of gestural abstraction, Welliver’s 
paintings can be appreciated for their 
idiosyncratic brushwork, lively sur- 
faces and allover composition. There 
is also the abiding preoccupation 
with process. “The paintings them- 
selves aren’t the principal thing that 
interests me,” Welliver says. ‘They 
are the residue that’s left over after 
you finish whatever you were trying 
to do at the time.” 

Despite Welliver’s continuing loy- 
alty to the formalist lessons of Ab- 





HANS NAMUTH 


stract Expressionism, by the late 
1950s he had lost interest in nonrep- 
resentational painting. The meticu- 
lous draftsman, the painstaking 
craftsman and the steadfast quarrier 
of existence who resided within him 
were frustrated. He wanted, above 
all, to work directly from nature. Na- 
ture and his new terrain would con- 
sist of inland Maine, indigenous 
plant and animal life, his sons rowing 
on the river or tramping through the 
woods, and nudes bathing in a fast- 
running stream. 

Welliver seemed determined to 
tackle the most difficult pictorial 
problems his new locale posed. The 
size and construction of the great ma- 
jority of his paintings predicated that 
he complete them in the studio and 
work slowly. Before he settled perma- 
nently in Maine, Welliver says, “Some- 
times I’d drive all night to get there 
because I’d need to look at things 
again.” His palette, which is intense 
and saturated, does not and cannot 
consist of literal color. He eschews the 








A typical configuration of late 18th- and early 19th-century Maine farm buildings make up 
Welliver’s 16,000-square-foot home and studio. The barn, house and other buildings were con- 
nected by the original owners into a unit 140 feet long. Five fireplaces and eight early wood 
stoves, used for heat in the spring and fall, give way to a massive wood furnace in the winter. 
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Jerith Life-Time 
Maintenance-Free 


Aluminum Fencing. 
Baked enamel finish never needs painting — 
will not blister, peel, chip or rust. 
Engineered for durability and strength. 

Styles to complement any home architecture — 
charming picket, dignified wrought iron 
design, the privacy of basket weave . . . 

and more. 

Fully guaranteed for 15 years. 

$50 rebate. 
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fine fencing. 
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Unveiling the Wilderness 
continued from page 77 


dramatic view, the sylvan prospect. 
Welliver is interested in exploring 
his emotional responses to light and 
recreating the envelope of air and 
weather conditions of a certain mo- 
ment. To accomplish this, he had to 
learn how to convey those elements, 
which, by virtue of their flickering 
mutability, are the hardest to control: 
the sky, the rippling water of a river 
or pond and the crystalline rays of 
the atmosphere bouncing off each 
other. Few are as skilled at painting 
air or as conscious of its subtlest gra- 
dations. He has studied the moist 
warm air and high sun of summer 
and the dazzling blue-white days of 
a snow-encrusted northern winter. 
In three of his most breathtaking 
paintings—The Birches, 1977, Shadow, 
1977, and Back of Hatchet, 1978, re- 
spectively in the collections of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Museum of Modern Art and AT&T— 
tree trunks and branches act as a 
scrim through which skeins of re- 
flected light can ceaselessly be wo- 
ven. Lately he has painted snowstorms. 
They offer another challenge to his 
ingenuity. The blur of a pelting bliz- 
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riod of Welliver’s work culminated in| 
such virtuoso performances as Diane © 
with Soap, 1967, and Reflection, 1970.) 
In the latter painting in particular, hi 
charming yet highly analytical ap-j 
proach to what he saw made an orig- 
inal contribution to figure painting. 

Welliver stopped painting figures 
in the early 1970s in favor of pure 
landscape. As he grew more intimate 
with the land, he increasingly por- 
trayed its recalcitrance and fragility. 
Such matter-of-fact titles as Drowned 
Tree, Abandoned Beaver House—Winter 
II and Burnt Barren attest to Welliver’s 
acceptance of the constant ecological 
losses that occur in a forest. Nature is 
falsely and incompletely understood, 
he implies, unless it is seen to em- 
brace the fierce inevitabilities of bud, 
bloom, death and decay. 

For Welliver, the seasonal cycles 
present wonderful artistic opportuni- 
ties. “The forest is about thirty per- 
cent growing, thirty percent dying 
and thirty percent in limbo, and the 
dying parts leave you with extremely 
exciting forms to paint,” he observes. 
“The beaver flowages that destroy so 
much give all sorts of silvery tones to 





“The paintings themselves aren't the 
principal thing that interests me. They are the residue | 
that's left over after you finish whatever 

you were trying to do at the time.” 


zard must be superimposed on a spec- 
trum of whites, grays, blues, greens 
and browns of air and matter. 
Welliver’s first Maine pictures es- 
sayed the archetypal Impressionist 
concern—the rendering of light on 
water. However, Welliver remains 
closer to Manet than Monet or Renoir 
because he paints sparkle through 
contrasts of light and dark as opposed 
to broken touches of pure color. To 
the background of open air and wa- 
ter, the female bather (a theme that 
has engaged artists from Rembrandt 
to Bonnard) was introduced. This pe- 


wo - 


the scenery. So I don’t touch any- 
thing. I let it take its course, even the 
coyotes who steal my chickens.” 

Of many such anecdotes of reci-: 
procity between artist and subject, 
the one Welliver especially relishes 
revolves around a friend of his who 
came up to Lincolnville for the first 
time. The visitor pulled into town 
and asked a local, “Where can I find 
Neil Welliver?” In an imperturbable 
Down East accent, the man replied, 
“Oh, probably out in some damned 
old swamp, with all those beautiful 
mountains around here.” 0 








For the fine homes 
of the world 


poggenponi 


The ultimate in kitchen and bath cabinetry 


To explore the possibilities of redefining the kitchen or bath 
as a lifestyle reflection, we invite you to send $ 5.50 for 
full color catalogs. Poggenpohl USA Corp. and Canada. 
(AD) 6 Pearl Court, Allendale, New Jersey O7401 U.S.A,, 
Tel.: (201) 934-1511, Tx.: 7109909206 pogg all usa, Telefax: 
(201) 934-1837, Poggenpohl cabinetry manufactured by 
Fr. Poggenpohl KG, West Germany. Est. 1892. 
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the 1986 collection. 
Inspiring | 
your fervent imagination. 
Finding new pattern, 
color, texture. 
Exploring ways 
of style. 
Revealing the rarified 
rite of creative passage | 
in fabrics. 
Available through 
interior designers and 


architects. 
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Exalted Play— Alexander Girard’s International Folk Art 





IN NORTH AFRICA, Alexander Girard 
would sometimes fold himself into 
the back seat of a dusty taxi, holding 
up a toy for the driver to glance at 
over his shoulder while he nudged 
the taxi through a herd of lowing cat- 
tle. It was sign language, a way of in- 
quiring: “Do you know where I can 
find anything like this?” The driver 
often obliged with a visit to yet an- 
other bazaar or the smoky interior of 
a tiny shop where children played 
with wooden giraffes and crocodiles 
of an elongated, abstract beauty. 
Throughout his life Girard, now sev- 
enty-nine, has sought the surprising, 
the fragile, the whimsical artifacts of 
cultures whose relationship to the 
world he describes as more ““immedi- 
ate’—more visually charged and in- 
ventive 





than ours. 

His own originality has stamped 
many aspects of the world—he has 
designed everything from jets to 
espresso cups. His architectural train- 
ing in London and Rome led him to 
the United States, where his commis- 
sions included La Fonda del Sol and 








FOR: COLLEGTORS 


By Elizabeth Tallent 


lector. When he frowns at the notion 
of “stamp collecting,” he means not 
philately but a method of acquiring 
art that is anything but spontaneous: 
“You spot a gap, and then you must 
find something to fill it in. The gap 
becomes more important than the 


L’Etoile restaurants in New York. An 
exuberant use of bright colors was 
his hallmark, a departure that influ- 
enced architects everywhere. 
Alexander Girard professes to have 
been, almost from childhood, an in- 
stinctive rather than a methodical col- 


For designer Alexander Girard, “folk art tells us there are no ‘foreigners.’ The colors vary, their 
languages vary, but their spirits and aspirations are interwoven into one incredibly rich human- 
ity.” The collection he and his wife, Susan, have acquired fills their home and the Museum of 
International Folk Art in Santa Fe. ABOVE LEFT: Girard in his living room before an Indian table 
displaying brasswork. aBove: A scene composed of wooden figures from several African nations. 
BELOW: Family life flows about a miniature Mexican patio with fountain, plants and caged birds. 
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Electra. 

A luxury car 
that is built to drive, 
not just to admire. 


Until recently, you were 
forced to choose between a 
luxury car and a performance 
forels 

Now, you can simply 
choose the Buick Electra. 

This Electra has all the 
sumptuous accoutrements for 
which the Electra name has 
long been famous. From its 
plush seating and door-to-door 
carpeting to its air conditioning 
and AM-FM stereo, the Electra 
comforts you at every turn. 

Yet the Electra’s luxury 
begins not in its standard 
equipment, but in its engineer- 
ing. It has front-wheel drive, 
power-assisted rack-and-pinion 


steering and a 3.8-lire engine — 


with sequential-port fuel injec- 








tion and electronic ignition. For 
a ride that's firm, yet ever-so- 
graceful, the Electra has Mac- 
Pherson strut front suspension 
and fully independent rear 
suspension. 

To buy, lease through 
GMAC or test-drive the Electra, 
buckle up and visit your Buick 
dealer. 

And discover a luxury car 
that is best appreciated when 
it is in motion. For more infor- 
mation, a test drive ora 
brochure, call: 


4-800-86-BUICK (1-800-862-8425). 
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Little prints. 
Warner Wallcoverings 


Available through interior designers and decorating departments. 








HEN you first handle a Patek Philippe, you become 
aware that this is a watch of rare perfection. 
We know the feeling well. We experience a sense of 
pride every time a Patek Philippe leaves the hands of 
our craftsmen. For us it lasts a moment — for you, 
a lifetime. 
We made this watch for 
you — to be part of your 
life — because this is the 
way weve always made 
watches. 
And if we may draw a con- 
clusion from five genera- 
tions of experience, it will 
be this: a Patek Philippe 
doesn't just tell you the 
time, it tells you something 
about yourself. 





PATEK PHILIPPE 
GENEVE 


For a comprehensive presentation of Patek Philippe timepieces, please send $5 — or for a simple brochure of current styles write to 


Patek Philippe, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 629 — AD, New York, NY. 10020 
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ABOVE: A gilded angel that once surmounted a building in a remote village in India now adorns the 
Girards’ living room. The large paintings are Persian. ABOVE RIGHT: A miniature Polish church—of 
the type used as a puppet theater for religious plays at Christmastime—is surrounded by Polish 
carved figures to form a city scene. “I believe that if you put objects into a world which is 
ostensibly their own, the whole thing begins to breathe,” he says. “It’s creating a slice of life.” 


qualities of the object.” His aversion 
to what is fixed, inherited, proper, 
somber or—in his private lexicon the 
worst of sins—“self-conscious” is ve- 
hement. For Girard, folk art is what is 
about to be lost. It is as if he sees the 
native wit that illumines the terra- 
cotta face of a Oaxacan angel at war 
with the global village, where the 
improvised charm of the handmade 
is extinct. Alexander Girard is firmly 
on the side of the angel. 

When he speaks of his collection, 
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Girard implies, a bit ruefully, that at 
some point it took on a life of its 
own—as toys will, according to the 
Brothers Grimm, if left alone in the 
dark long enough. In fact, something 
of a fable surrounds the acquisition of 
the collection’s estimated 106,000 
pieces by the Museum of Interna- 
tional Folk Art, a unit of the Museum 
of New Mexico in Santa Fe, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Girard have lived since 
1953. The fable goes like this: There 
was once an enormous collection of 


Exalted Play—Alexander Girard’s International Folk Art 
continued from page 86 





masks, amulets, toys, textiles and 
puppets from all over the world, and 
gradually it began to chase its owner 
out of his own house. Rumors of the 
collection spread far and wide, but it 
eventually came to be housed less 
than two miles away, in a museum 
that has built a wing to shelter it. 
Each detail of the Girard Wing was 
overseen by the collector, who di- 
rected or installed by hand each of 
the displays. Ten thousand objects are 
in the exhibition Multiple Visions: A 
Common Bond, on view since 1982. 

Going through the Girard Wing, 
visitors naturally tend to squat, bend, 
straighten and gawk upward. These 
are not the usual museum stances, 
and Girard intended it that way. 
There afe niches at knee-level, sly vis- 
tas through dollhouses into lighted 
courtyards, dramatic cast-iron horses 
and riders near the ceiling. Toys edu- 
cate; they illumine relationships; they 
please as they instruct. In a sense, the 
entire Girard Wing is itself an intri- 
cate, airy toy. ‘ 

In designing displays for the Gi- 
rard Wing, he refused to isolate an 
object from its matrix. His intention 
was to keep what was alive, lively; to 
maintain a sense of cultural richness 
and whimsy. “With a great many 


continued on page 92 
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~ FSTisa registered trademark of Toshiba Corporation. Simulated picture 


It has all the advantages of our original flatter, squarer picture 
tubes: a wider viewing area, virtually no distortion, reduced corner crop- 
ping, and a sharper picture. It has dozens of other advanced features, 
too, including Toshiba's 30-month limited warranty. But the big news is its 
size—the first color TV with a 26 inch InTouch with Tomorrow 


(diag. meas.) FST® tube. It's a picture TOSH BA 


you won t want to MISS. Toshiba America, Inc., 82 Totowa Road, Wayne, NJ 07470 


From the people making crystal a legend. 
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Alexander Girard’s International Folk Art 
continued from page 90 
‘ 
“we 


of the objects,” he remembers, 
would unpack them on the floor and’ 
that was the first time I’d seen them 
in years. I would begin to try out ar- 
rangements, making little shifts in 
position, right there on the floor.” id 
Himself the child of collectors, Gi- 
rard may have developed his particu-| 7 Il 
lar affection for the ephemeral and|_ ‘tl 
exuberant in part as a reaction against m sit 
the somber intensity of his father’s ~ 
and grandfather’s accumulated goods. ~ ij 
“My family would be horrified by], }) 
what I’ve chosen.” He smiles. “They|7 jp 
collected ‘important’ things.” i, 
“Wherever the ability came from, |) 
he’s definitely the most visual person) |) 
I’ve ever met,” says Charlene Cerny, |) ~ 
the Museum of International Folk)” 
Art’s associate director and curatorial |) 7 
coordinator for the Girard collection. 7 7 
“Most collectors put on blinders. Mr. li 3 
Girard looks at the whole universe of | | 
objects. For him, nothing is ruled out. |) 
I once went into a novelty store with |) 
him, and it changed my life. He 
doesn’t intellectualize: ‘What a curi- 
ous culture ours is; we have toys for| | 
pets.” He responds: ‘This is what}| | 
amuses me, this is what has caught | | 
my eye.’ There are now dog toys on | 
display in the museum.” 
“Even when I was very small, 1) | 
played a game I called ‘choosing,’ ” | © 
Girard remembers. “The game was, | | 
‘Look into that shopwindow and 
choose the one thing in it that you | | 
would take home, if you could take | | 
only one.’ You practice these things | ~ 
unconsciously, then before you know | — 
it they are part of your life.” 
In New York, Susan Girard once 
ventured into a shop displaying Pol- 
ish folk art, which she knew her hus- : 
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band especially cherished (“Poland 
remained innocent long after France 
and Italy got sophisticated,” he ex- 
plains). She was still asleep when her | 
husband left their hotel; on waking, 
she wandered back to the shop and 
was sad to find nearly everthing sold. 
“My, you’ve been very successful,” 
she said. “Yes, there was the nicest 
man in here.” Dubiously, she asked, 








continued on page 94 





“You don't keep a client 17 years 
by losing money for him’ 


Mike Nadler 
Merrill Lynch Financial Consultant 





How does Mike Nadler build client relationships stand on the basic financial needs—asset manage- 
that last for decades? ment, credit management, insurance, tax 
“It takes more than just making youmoney on —_—s minimization?” 
investments,” says the veteran Merrill Lynch Mike's in a position to suggest the best solu- 
Financial Consultant. “It also takes a total financial __ tions and investment strategies to his clients 
strategy that works for you. because he’s got a// the resources of Merrill Lynch 
“So I start by sitting down with any new client —_to draw on. 
and listening. What are your financial goals? Put a Mike Nadler and Merrill Lynch to work for 
Do you need growth or income? How much risk you. Phone 1-800-637-7455 Ext. 3322 for the Merrill 
are you comfortable with? And where do you Lynch office nearest you. 











85 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. Member SIPC. 


More resources, better solutions. 
They make Merrill Lynch people a breed apart. 


aS Merrill Lynch 
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Picture yourself in the world of a Princess. 


For reservations and information, see 

your travel agent or call 800-223-1818 ‘iy 

in NY State 800-442-8418 nw, PUUNCLOD 

in N.Y City 212-582-8100, 

in Canada 416-964-664] Bermuda 
ACAPULCO: Acapulco Princess. Pierre Marques; BAHAMAS: Bahamas Princess Resort and Casino 
BERMUDA: Southampton Princess, The Princess. Represented by Princess Hotels International. Inc.* 





A LEGEND 


awaits her lover’s arrival, due 
any moment from Normandie. 
Her bag, so hastily packed, lay 
concealed in the bottom of the 
graceful armoire her mother’s 
mother once owned. She 
traced its lovely lines once, in 
bittersweet farewell. Outside 
she heard sounds of the 
carriage just beyond the gate. 
She closed her eyes, resting 
her flushed cheek against the 
cool wood of the armoire. It 
was now; her life would change 
forever... 


Davis furniture, adapted for 
today’s lifestyles, is waiting for 
your legend to begin. 


DAVIS 


CABINET COMPANY 


901 South 5th Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 37206 
“Craftsmen of Fine SOLID WOOD Furniture” 615 244-7100 





Grande Caberet Normandie 








The year, 1864. Marie Therese 
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Alexander Girard’s International Folk Art 
continued from page 92 


“Was his name Girard?” “Oh, yes, da 
you know him?” 

More often, his works were ob 
tained in more than a hundred coun 
tries. “I would never try to tell a 
artisan what to make,” Girard says 
“because then the freshness is some 
how lost. I can remember, early ‘on 
ordering things, and they came ou’ 
terrible. It wasn’t fun for either of us. 
It wasn’t cricket.” 

Collectors will often cherish objects 
not according to literal worth, but for 
more private, personal considera- 
tions. Girard speaks with particular 
fondness of a winged, dancing angel, 
its chipped gilt still faintly lustrous, 
which he saw for the first time on a 
rooftop in a remote village in India. 
“Every dwelling, every shopfront, 
every fence was wooden, the wood 
intricately carved. The whole town 
was folk art, but some of the carvings 
had rotted away, or an ornamented 
building had fallen in and was lost. 
On a cornice, high up, was a whole}, 
row of dancing angels. I suppose I 
sighed, for the guide asked me what f} 
was the matter. ‘Oh, he said, sur- 
prised, ‘you wanted one of those?’ He 
just climbed up and ripped the angel . 
off the roof.” 

Did Girard ever encounter some- } 
one in an extremely remote place 
whose talents startled him? A Picasso 
in a tiny village in the Andes, say? 
“Oh, yes, almost everywhere,” he 
says. ‘Being startled was the rule.” 

In the Girard collection at the mu- 
seum there is an ebony African croco- 
dile from whose long serrate jaws a 
rather pensive small face peers. 
When this is mentioned to Girard, he 
says, ‘Yes, I had something like that 
when I was a child: a crocodile swal- 
lowing a boy, and it worked as a pen- 
cil sharpener.” It is clear from the 
gleam in his eye that this was a truly 
precious and beloved object whose 
value is only now clear to him. Does 
he—the collector of thousands upon 
thousands of toys—still have that 
special one? : 

“No,” Alexander Girard says softly. 
“Gone. Lost to time.” 0 
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The Walker Zanger Tile 
Collection is available through 
these fine representatives: 


| ALABAMA Birmingham Palmer Brick & Tile 
| 205/979-7418 
' ARIZONA Phoenix Facings of America 602/955-9217 


CALIFORNIA Costa Mesa Walker Zanger 
714/546-3671 
Glendale Walker Zanger 213/245-6927 
Los Angeles Walker Zanger 213/278-8664 
1 San Diego Southwestern Ceramics 619/298-3511 
San Marcos Southwestern Ceramics 619/741-2033 
San Rafael Tilecraft 415/456-0282 


COLORADO Denver Eurobath & Tile 303/595-8453 
4 WASHINGTON D.C. Jud Tile 202/554-1350 
FLORIDA Miami Sunny McLean & Co. 305/573-5943 
Orlando Prestige Tile 305/295-9830 
GEORGIA Fayetteville Traditions in Tile 404/461-8141 
Roswell Traditions in Tile 404/998-0155 
IDAHO Boise The Masonry Center 208/375-1362 
ILLINOIS Chicago Euro Tec Tiles Inc. 312/329-0077 
INDIANA Indianapolis Architectural Brick 
317/842-2888 
1] KANSAS Overland Park Tilesource 913/649-7165 
11] LOUISIANA New Orleans Roubion Tile & Marble 
504/866-3677 
MASSACHUSETTS Boston Tiles 617/437-0400 
Watertown Tile Showcase 617/926-1100 
MICHIGAN Warren Virginia Tile 313/756-4770 
MINNESOTA Minneapolis Fantasia Showroom 
612/338-5811 
NEW JERSEY West Caldwell The Tile Studio 
201/228-3050 
NEW YORK New York City Shelley Tile 212/832-2255 
NORTH CAROLINA Charlotte Almazan Tile & 
Materials 704/377-3917 
Raleigh McCullough Ceramics 919/872-2903 
Winston Salem McCullough Ceramics 919/744-0660 
OHIO Cleveland Ceramic Tile Distributors 
216/642-1117 
Columbus Hamilton Parker Co. 614/221-6593 
OKLAHOMA Tulsa Old World Interiors 918/664-6900 
OREGON Portland United Tile 503/231-4959 
PENNSYLVANIA Pittsburgh Tile Collection 
412/621-1051 
TENNESSEE Nashville Tile Contractors Supply 
615/256-3674 
TEXAS Austin Import Building Products 512/327-3876 
Corpus Christi Southwest Tile 512/855-5742 
Dallas Antique Floors 214/760-9330 
Dallas French Brown Floors 214/363-4341 
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To receive our 48 
page catalogue send 


Walker Zanger ceramic tiles 
roreenaineen a sophisticated palette 


Walker Zanger 
showroom. 






Today’s sophisticated color palette is a Our exclusive collection is designed t¢ 
blend of subtle pastels...fresh peach, misty coordinate beautifully with today’s leading 
mauve, delicate pink, soft greens, mellow kitchen and bath fixtures and accessories. 
blues, dove grays and a touch of yellow. Create a total look in today’s freshest colo 

We offer these colors in many of the with Walker Zanger ceramic tiles. 
world’s finest ceramic tiles. 













Houston Walker Zanger 713/664-8811 


Houston Walker Zanger 713/861-7745 
UTAH Salt Lake City Florida Tile Ceramic Center 





ee ate SHOWROOM & WAREHOUSE: 2960 Airway Ave., #B104, Costa Mesa, CA 92626, 714/546-3671 SHOWROOM & 
WASHINGTON Seattle United Tile 206/251-5290 WAREHOUSE: 11500 S. Main #124, Houston, TX 77025, 713/664-8811 SHOWROOM: Interior Resource Centre 7026 
| WISCONSIN Milwaukee Childcrest Distributor Old Katy Rd., #219, Houston, TX 77024, 713/861-7745 SHOWROOM: 8914 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, CA, 90048, 
mH 414/462-9770 213/278-8664 OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: 1832S. Brand Blvd., Glendale, CA, 91204, 213/245-6927 











Express your thoughts on Crane. 
3ecause someone may keep them forever 


Crane is not only the most beautiful Crane textures and colors, but froma —_ be cherished for years to come. 
ationery upon which your thoughts range of lettering styles, to be engraved Crane & Co.,Inc., Dalton, Mass. 01226. 


an be expressed, but, because with the same craftsmanship that 

is made of cotton, the most lasting. | goes into the making of Crane papers. Cine 
The enjoyment of Crane begins Whatever your choice, Crane 

hen you visit the finest store you know. stationery will indeed be worthy of pre- We've been taking your words 


here, you may choose not only from _ senting your thoughts so that they may seriously for 185 years. 


WER WOOT) 


























Historicism 


makes a comeback— 






The reconstruction of Co- 
lonial Williamsburg is one 
of the great architectural 
and decorative feats of 
our century. Here—in homes, 
shops, inns, official buildings, a 
church, even a rare Christopher 
Wren—is the authentic reincarna- 
tion of the look and feel of an 18th 
Century American town. 

Most amazing to the casual 
viewer is the variety of furnish- 
ings and decor that comprise 
the “Williamsburg style:” works 
of the most sophisticated English 
and Continental artisans; and 
extraordinary developments by 
new Colonial craftsmen. This 
exhilarating profusion may ac- 
count for the vivacity and pertinence of Wil- 
liamsburg both as a “social museum” and as a 
modern-day source of decorating ideas. 

A few years ago it might have seemed that 
modern rooms using historic styles were—or 
should be—“out.” To some, “period” was nota 
nice word. (Possibly “exclamation point” was 
more what they were after in their rooms.) 
This attitude may have been an over-reaction 
to the sort of interiors that sought to recreate 
total period ensembles—rooms where even 
the ashtrays had to be Louis Quatorze or else. 

But the use of “borrowed” historical 
moments in every sort of real decorating 
scheme has beena continuing feature of most 
well-put-together homes, even the avant 
garde. Whether the “history” is very personal 
or sentimental—Aunt Lucys chair, say—or 
merely reflects an individual taste or interest 
in some past style or fashion. What seems 
new and modern about the current vogue for 
The Past is its self-assured pluralism. A feel- 
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Schumachers Illustrated Notes on 





was it ever away? 


ing that, well, really—anything can go. So that 
you find surpnising juxtapositions of eras and 
epochs. Things are now put together that just 
a few years ago would have been decorating 
no-no’ but that today are met with resound- 
ing yes-yes's. 

Which brings us back to Williamsburg, 
where a similar mixing can be discerned. The 
two Queen Anne chairs shown in the small 
pictures here are an example. The elegant 
wing chair is covered in Schumacher’ sophis- 
ticated Jones Toile, reproduced from a 1761 
English document; the side chair’ seat is cov- 
ered with a linen-and-cotton Onion Resist 
print, based on a mid-18th Century resist- 
dyed document. In feeling, these two fabrics 
are a world apart yet both are authentic Wil- 
lamsburg® reproductions. (And both, inci- 
dentally, are among Schumacher$ perennial 
best-sellers.) 

The inviting entrance corner of the mod- 
ern flat shown at nght was designed by Sarah 
Tomerlin Lee and combines Williamsburg 
and an almost casual melange of past eras to 

































supply instant warmth 
to an otherwise coolly 
modern space. The 
unique Federal settee 
is upholstered in Flo- 
nbunda, a Williams- 
burg floral cotton; the 
bamboo-striped wall- 
paper and draperies 
are Tsuno, of Onental 
inspiration that provides a perfectly compa 
ble backdrop. From other eras, the Persi 
rug, the marble tiles, the drapery trim, 
wall accessories, even the divided moldi 
sandwiching a paper border—all join to d 
liver a decorating eloquence that see 
timeless yet very much “now.” 

Sarah Lee recalls that on her first visit. 
Colonial Williamsburg as a college stude 
she was told that the Rockefellers put the 
money into the restoration of Williamsb 
rather than some more famous city because! 
was a Sleeping beauty waiting to be broug 
to life-For designers and decorators, that 
anattitude that they bring toalmost any roor 
—a place that seems to be waiting for them t 
bring it to life. 

For almost half a century, Schumache}~ 
has been working with Williamsburg cura} 
tors to bring to life the wide variety of 18t)} 
Century fabrics that have added to the re} 
creation of its authentic spirit. Directing pra 
duction at mills throughout the world as we) 
as in its own mill, Schumacher has brough} 
new techniques to the reproduction of rari} 
examples of the fabric art of the pasi 
Whether itS Williamsburg, or any other ma 
ment in decorating history—designers ani 
decorators know that for an authoritative 
clutch of samples, the best place to go i 
“surely, Schumacher.” 


20th Century laste. One of a serie. 
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Yellow Iris Farm 
The Northern New Jersey Retreat of Leslie Blanchard 


TEXT BY MICHAEL WEBER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


“u" 


“There is a home for everyone, and when you see it, you know it, 
says Leslie Blanchard, who discovered his ideal rural retreat, Yellow 
Iris Farm, nearly two decades ago. Reminiscent of the countryside 
near his Vermont hometown, Blanchard’s 120-acre farm in northern 
New Jersey affords the Manhattan-based businessman and television 
personality “all the things I grew up around and appreciated tremen- 
dously, without having to travel hours every weekend to enjoy them.” 
Top LEFT: Blanchard exercises one of his prize Morgan horses, which 

he began raising for pleasure and “to see if I could help the breed.” 
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ABOVE LEFT: At the entrance to the farm, a cluster of evergreens shields 
the former dairy barn, now a stable and arena for Blanchard’s more 
than forty Morgans. Above: Shaded by a maple tree, the Victorian fron 
porch of the circa 1820 Federal-style house is a quiet spot for relaxing. 
opposite: In the guesthouse sitting room, a crib quilt, 19th-century 
copper weather vane, apple-picking ladder and flower-filled child’s 
wagon form part of Blanchard’s collection of American folk art. “It 
may be overwhelming because there are so many objects, but a 

guest can feel as though he lives here,” the owner remarks. 


























“AS A KID,” says Leslie Blanchard of 
his Vermont boyhood, “my greatest 
comfort was riding a cow, playing 
in the brook or going fishing.” As 
an adult, however, Leslie Blanchard 
operates a renowned hair-care and 
beauty business that keeps him mov- 
ing between his New York salon and 
television appearances in Los Ange- 
les, as well as performing makeovers 
throughout the United States. It is no 
wonder that he might have a roman- 
tic desire to recapture his past; what 
is wondrous is that at Yellow Iris 
Farm in New. Jersey’s Sussex County, 
he actually has done so. 

Eighteen years ago Blanchard was 
saddened by the encroachment of the 
suburbs onto what was then his 
country retreat away from Manhat- 
tan. He had grown up next door to 
farmland and even owned and oper- 
ated a country store. The day he be- 
gan to feel hemmed in, he hired a 
real-estate broker. Within twenty- 
four hours Blanchard had found the 
place of his dreams as well as his past. 

“From down the road I looked up, 
and before we even turned into 
the driveway I said, ‘I'll take it.’ ” It 
was an early-nineteenth-century red- 
brick Federal-style farmhouse on a 
sloping hill, with a barn nearly as 
long as a football field and a great red 
silo, a pond filled with ducks, geese 
and water lilies, and sprawling acre- 
age that abutted a thick forest of 
white pine and maple. Norman Rock- 
well might have imagined it; Leslie 
Blanchard immediately purchased it. 

Blanchard has made his 120-acre 
Yellow Iris Farm a relaxing retreat. 
“But,” he amends, “I could never 
have a house in the country merely to 
go and sit. It has to have a purpose.” 
So he established it as a working 
farm, not just another pretty place. 
The former dairy barn was renovated 
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to accommodate Blanchard’s prize- 
winning Morgan horses; he began 
raising. horses both for personal 
pleasure and in the hopes that per- 
haps he could help the breed. He also 
planted crops and leased more acre- 
age. Still another function of Yellow 
Iris Farm is as a finely matched set- 
ting for Blanchard’s extensive collec- 
tion of American folk art. 

The collection began more than 
twenty years ago with the gift of a 
kerosene lamp—the first of more 
than two hundred he would aquire— 
from a great-great-aunt. Its simple 
practicality set the tone for an assem- 
blage of objects and furniture, paint- 
ings, prints, quilts, automatons and 
games that fills both the main house 
and the guesthouse. 

His weekend trips to northeastern 
horse shows were convenient oppor- 
tunities to search out antiques shops, 
estate sales and flea markets. “‘I 
started out just by seeing things I 
liked and buying them,” says Blan- 
chard, who discovered what he most 
appreciated were pieces reflecting his 
upbringing. In fact, many of his most 
prized works—a hobbyhorse, barber 
pole, blanket chest and candlestick— 
were acquired from a dealer in Barre, 
Vermont, who set up shop in a barn 
Blanchard used to play in as a child. 
One object was even previously owned 
by his sixth-grade teacher. “Can you 
imagine? All that in my hometown,” 
he exclaims. Has he rediscovered his 
youth? “It’s more like I never left it.” 

Wanting to maintain the home as it 
looked when it was first built—or 
“at least as I would like to imagine it 
was’ —Blanchard made only minor 
renovations to the main house. He ex- 
panded the entryway to the kitch- 
en, added original barn beams to its 
ceiling, reopened the fireplace and 
veneered the cabinets with pecky cy- 


“As a collector, I want the best of a category. That’s why I’m replacing things all the 

time,” says Blanchard. opposite: In the guesthouse, a profusion of duck decoys, stoneware 

jugs and melon baskets enhance the country charm of the two-story sitting room. The painted 
Windsor rodback chair and arrowback rocker are 19th century; the round rug is Shaker. 
Currier and Ives prints hang next to a barber pole Blanchard acquired in his hometown of 
Barre, Vermont. FOLLOWING PAGES: Splint baskets in unusual shapes adorn the kitchen’s 
beamed ceiling. Braided rugs made by Blanchard’s mother cover the tile floor. 
























press. The room now evokes a larg: 
manor kitchen. A truckload of bar 
siding sent by his father from Ver 
mont was installed to add an austereé 
richness to the master bedroom ag 
well as to a downstairs bar. And 
while some portions of the house re 
tain the original broad-plank floor 
boards with square-head nails, other 
country amenities—such as leaded 
glass windows—were fabricated to 
order by a local craftsman. 
The grounds received equal care 
and attention. Blanchard first built 
stone walls, then planted evergreens 
among century-old maples. “Being 
from Vermont, I have always loved 
evergreens for the color and lush- 
ness they give to winter,” he explains. 
Ferns from the adjoining forest were 
dug up and replanted among blue} > 
spruce, red maples, daffodils, rhodo- 
dendrons and “I don’t know how 
many varieties of bearded iris.” 
Blanchard feels a powerful sense 
of responsibility about what he has 
created at Yellow Iris Farm. During 
previous summers, he has brought 
children from New York City to the 
farm and hopes someday to make it a 
refuge for underprivileged children. 
“They may have seen some pictures 
of the country in a book, but here it’s 
all real,” he says. “How are we going 
to have any reference to what we 
were if some of it isn’t preserved?” 
For Blanchard, references and pres- 
ervation are the key. The sign herald- 
ing infrequent passersby was carved 
by a Vermont artisan; paintings by a 
Barre artist depict country scenes that 
recall Blanchard’s childhood, friends 
and family; exquisite hooked rugs, 
made by his mother, afford a con- 
stant family presence. Ultimately, 
Leslie Blanchard has managed to out- 
wit Thomas Wolfe’s dictum: He has 
gone home again. 
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ABOVE: Blanchard combined practical and playful objects in the master bedroom of the main house, where a painted rocking 


horse is framed by colorful stacked storage boxes and old-fashioned sugar buckets called firkins. The windowsill holds a cast-iron 
Uncle Sam bank; covering the bed is a Princess Feather quilt. BELOW LEFT AND RIGHT: Built on the foundation of a small barn, the 
guesthouse offers its visitors privacy, sweeping vistas and alfresco dining on a deck overlooking the riding ring. Silver strawberry 
on table from Tiffany’s. opposite: Under a cherry tree, a garden swing is set amid flowerbeds of ever-changing colors, “creating 
an area that is both pleasing to the eye and as natural as possible,” says Blanchard, an accomplished gardener. 
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Eminent Victorian | 


John and Danielle Steel Traina’s 
Country House 





TEXT BY DANIELLE STEEL TRAINA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


' 
| 


After a long search, John and Danielle Steel Traina (opposite) found ~ 
their country house—a tiny three-bedroom Victorian. Within a year 
the couple had converted the 1856 residence and outbuildings int¢ 7 
an eleven-bedroom retreat to accommodate their family of eight chill ~ 
dren. BELOW: “It has added a dimension to the life of the house thal 
should have always been there,” says Mrs. Traina of a two-story wrap 
around porch built by her husband. opposite BELOW: Contributing to the 
view from the wicker-furnished porch is a 1931 Model A Ford fron 
Mr. Traina’s collection of antique cars. LEFT: In the entrance hall, casu| 
ally tossed hats crown a painted early-19th-century Austrian wardrobe 


| 
| 
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4ERE ARE BEACH PEOPLE and there are inland people, and I 
n of the former persuasion. No day at the beach is too 
amp, too dark, too windy to sway me from my passion 
yr waves and sand and cool sea breezes. My husband, 
yhn, on the other hand, is a staunch devotee of rich brown 
uth, flowering trees and the stunning heat of the inland 
alleys. To love him was to give up the ocean and come to 
»ve hot summers in the country. At first it was a difficult 
ssson, and I was sure that in time he would come to his 
anses. And we spent three stifling summers in less-than- 
erfect rented country houses. 

As | languished in the shade or lay prostrate on my bed, 
raying for snow in July, he would dash out in the noon- 
ay sun to cut down bushes, chop wood, plant gardens or 
york on his tractor. Not a grain of sand in sight, and only 
re sound of birds and the crushing summer stillness. 
Vorse yet, he was intent on finding a summer house to 
eep us in the hinterlands forever. Easy, I thought, what- 
ver house he shows me, I'll hate. And I did. That part was 
asy. We saw Victorian mansions, Tudor cottages, stone 
valaces and even a monastery with a small chapel. I hated 
nem all. None of them had warmth or charm or the feel- 
ag that I wanted. I was safe. Another ten years of turning 
(p my nose at the houses he found, and I was sure I'd get 
iim to spend the summer in Maine, or Martha’s Vineyard, 
rr at least the Hamptons. Until one rainy Thanksgiving. 













































Aside from the difficulties I imposed (no view, not 
enough bathrooms, too large, too small, too ugly, no 
charm), we needed a house with a vast number of bed- 
rooms for our large family. None offered more than four 
or five bedrooms, which ruled them out instantly as we 
have eight children and one day they will have husbands 
and wives and children of their own, and we love the idea 
of a country house used as a meeting place for lots of little 
children and several generations. 

One Thanksgiving several years past, John mentioned a 
house someone had told him about. It was allegedly pretty 
but small; an ancient and perfectly kept Victorian. The 
shingled palaces and stone mansions we had seen held no 
appeal, but Victorian rang a warmer chord. Besides, I was 
safe. After all, it was too small, wasn’t it? When John in- 
vited me to see it, | was vague, it was raining, I was tired, 
the children were bored and shrieking in another too- 
small fifties-modern rented house I was not enjoying. 
Later that day, simply to escape, I agreed to drive out with 


my husband and see this latest candidate for inspection} 

We took an unimpressive turn off the road and headed 
down a long straight driveway bordered by walnut trees 
with oleanders growing between them. We drove toward 
a clump of large, ancient-looking palm trees. And then I 
saw it, and my breath caught and my heart stopped. Not a 
palace or a mansion ... this was Granny’s house, or per- 
haps Great-Aunt Martha’s. In the midst of huge, century- 
old trees nestled a tiny gem of a Victorian house. And jit 
was indeed tiny. It had delicate gingerbread at the front 
and a formal-looking front door with a small porch. In the 
rear there was an old-fashioned screened-in porch where 
one expected to see a tidy woman with an apron. Instead 
the house was deserted. A key had been left, and we en- 
tered cautiously into a magical world long forgotten: faded 
Victorian wallpapers, impeccable little hooked rugs, au- 
thentic Victorian armoires, gaslight fixtures and wonder- 
ful furniture also of the period, mostly upholstered in 
horsehair. It was very much like a dollhouse. Built in 1856, 


BELOW: Pastel colors and floral prints temper the formality of the living room. A carved grape motif encircles the 19th-cen- 
tury English mirror, echoing the surrounding vineyards. The owners added the 19th-century French sandstone mantel- ‘ 
piece. Opposite: In the dark-walled study a trio of solemn portraits “observe our amusement with obvious displeasure,” 
says Mrs. Traina, who “indulged in a certain amount of humor” when designing the room. Fabric is from Clarence House. 
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t had been a working farm until the death of its owner, a 
iden lady well into her nineties. One felt the need to 
alk softly and whisper. 

On the main floor there was a good-sized formal living 
oom, a small study with fireplace, a tiny dining room and 
ually tiny kitchen. Upstairs were three small bedrooms 
d an antique bath. The entire house boasted two very 
mall closets. And we loved it. But it was impossible to 
imagine a family of ten ensconced in this dollhouse. Yet 
we couldn’t bear to leave it. It had a warmth and charm 
that held us in its thrall, and we wanted desperately to 
make it work, to make it grow large enough for us and our 
children. It was a house that would never come again, and 
uddenly all memories of beaches once loved were forgot- 
en. This was our dream house. 

As the rain abated, we wandered the grounds, hoping 
for some solution to our problem. The house had spoken to 
us so clearly. It was exactly what we had wanted. We dis- 
covered secret gardens, overgrown but still pretty, hidden 
beneath the pines; an unused water tower; a caretaker’s 
cottage; a horse stall; a milk shed; animal pens; little lean- 
tos; and a huge, weathered old barn, still filled with an- 
cient farm equipment and an owl named Barney. As we 
wandered, the ideas came, and we decided to look inside 
the other buildings. The water tower was tall and empty, 


but what if it were divided by floors to eke out two, 
perhaps three more bedrooms? And the caretaker’s cot- 
tage? [t was far less lovely than the main house, having 
two small bedrooms, an open kitchen, a long, plain living 
room, a tomblike dining room and a drafty storage porch, 
but what if the porch were insulated and used as a bed- 
room, and the dining room as well. Wouldn’t that give us 
four more bedrooms, and three in the water tower, added 
to the three in the main house? That made ten. And the 
horse stall—eleven! 

It was a far stretch of the imagination and we were 
seriously afraid it couldn’t be done, as we reluctantly drove 
away. By nightfall we decided we’d been foolish. It would 
be an impossible task and we knew we had to pass. Yet 
when we went back again the next day, we knew we had 
to try it. A house like this would never come again. Excit- 
edly we began making plans, sketches, drawings. The 
ideas came tumbling out. My husband had great plans for 
the outside as well as the inside. Once again we decided to 
tackle the project ourselves, acting as both architects 
and interior designers. 

By Christmas the farm was ours. And on December 26 
we began construction. In our minds we had already de- 
cided who would sleep where. The three oldest children 
would have the three bedrooms in the water tower, one to 


And then I saw 

it, and my breath 
caught and my heart 
stopped. Not a 

palace or a 

mansion ... this 

was Granny's house, 
or perhaps Great-Aunt 
Martha’s. 


OPPOSITE AND LEFT: A painted table, whose 
animal theme includes a delicate rendering 
of the Trainas’ dachshund Sweet Pea, centers 
the dining room. Complementing the table 
are painted 19th-century Italian chairs and a 
modern folding screen depicting the four 
seasons. The place settings are from Tiffany’s. 














opposite: Moiré draperies underscore the romanticism of the guest 
room, where wallpaper from Brunschwig & Fils resembles folds of 
flowered fabric. On the bed, a nightcap that belonged to Mr. Traina’s 
great-grandmother adds a personal touch. riGHT: Highlighting a corner 
of the master bedroom is a painting of a denim jacket by Otto Duecker. 
Chair fabric from Clarence House; wallpaper from Brunschwig & Fils. 


a floor, with a bath and sauna on the main floor. This 
would be their world, where they could entertain their 
friends and play their music as loud as they wanted. The 
caretaker’s cottage would be for our smaller children and 
their nanny. We were going to squeeze four bedrooms and 
a living room out of it, with a bright, friendly country 
kitchen. And the horse stall was to become a guest cottage, 
which left us the main house, an oasis of peace and privacy 
are for us in a family with eight children. 

The first time our children saw the farm, they fell in 
love with it. They discovered treasures we had over- 
looked—an old Indian mound in a meadow that yielded 
arrowheads and occasional utensils, a river with a swim- 
ming hole—and then, of course, there were the vineyards 
John was so pleased with. 

John began by adding a wide covered two-story porch 

all around the house. And it looked as though it had been 
there forever. When we moved in, we filled it with wicker 
furniture, and much of the life of the house happens on 
the porch, with views of the hills and vineyards in the 
distance. There are comfortable rocking chairs there now, 
hand-carved rocking horses for the children, an antique 
horse from a carousel, rocking swans for the babies and a 
huge popcorn cart from a circus. 
Inside we added a fireplace in the formal living room 
and began moving walls, gently but firmly. By doing so 
we slightly enlarged the dining room and added a bath, 
and by knocking down all the kitchen walls and incorpo- 
ating the back porch, we wound up with a large, friendly 
itchen. We envisioned family dinners there, or solitude 
when we wanted to be alone, since the children were to 
ave a kitchen of their own in what had been the caretak- 
2r's house. We also divided the horse stall into a tiny bed- 
oom and bath. And we moved the milk shed just enough 
‘0 allow room for the new porch on the main house. 

The construction took six months, and at times we won- 
dered if it was worth it. Making the house work for us was 
i challenge from beginning to end, but by June we had 
|eleven bedrooms and five baths, a vast improvement over 
che five bedrooms and two baths we'd started with. 

_ And then the decorating began in earnest. We installed a 
“estaurant stove, yellow counters, hardwood floors and 
wo hand-carved Italian wood chandeliers with fruit and 
oirds in the kitchen. And then we added some fun: a tiny 


continued on page 206 
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WIGHT: A tavern sign heralds the entrance to the farm’s wine cellar, 
yormerly the carriage house, where Mr. Traina often conducts tastings. 












































Betsy and Andrew Wyeth in Maine 


A Sea Change for Their Island Lighthouse 


TEXT BY WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, JR. 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER RALSTON 


To Betsy and Andrew Wyeth, the sea speaks a robust and splendid language for which they have a passionate affinity. It has 
inspired Mrs. Wyeth to restore a former lighthouse as a summer home on their Maine island and provided her husband with 
subject matter for some fifty paintings. BELOw: The Lantern Room, right, no longer sweeps its warning light across the water as it 
did for seventy-six years, but “when the moon is full,” says Betsy Wyeth, “people coming up the path can see eight moons 
reflected in the windows.” opposite: Foul-weather gear is always at hand beside the kitchen door. A brass whale serves as a door 
knocker. “We don’t encourage people to drop in,” Mrs. Wyeth comments, “so a sudden knock at the door can be unnerving!” 
Her collection of wooden buckets on the loft ladder was started twenty-five years ago with one labeled “Good Girl.” 
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pposite: In Andrew Wyeth’s 1984 tempera 
oarding Party, published here for the first 
me, a ship’s mast and billowing sails loom 
tside a lighthouse window, evoking images of 
boarding party of pirates. The actual room de- 
icted in the painting isshown on the next page. 


stow: Walls of the Watch Room are of brick 
lastered over, since fire was a constant dan- 
er when oil was used for the light. An Amer- 
nan naval jacket from the War of 1812 is 
y the door. The whaleboat model on the 
yorktable is complete with harpoons, oars, 
uckets and rope. In a glass case on the sea 
hest, left, isan American naval hat, circa 1800. 
‘ast-iron stairway leads to the light tower. 


IGHT: A John Haley Bellamy carving of an 
gle, in the upstairs hall, bears the Spanish- 
merican War motto, a rallying cry after the 
inking of the Maine, February 15, 1898. 


HE FAIRY BOOKS ARE FULL of the fanciful, fearful creatures 
ho know how to turn lead into gold, and children are 
ncouraged to dwell on the inevitable turpitude of the al- 
hemist with those unnatural powers. Didn’t King Midas, 
hose touch turned everything into gold, almost end up 
ying of starvation—because (nice point) after all, he could 
ot eat the food that, in his very mouth, turned into gold? 
It is probably true that this century has seen the advent 
of alchemy. Picasso, sitting at a boite on the Left Bank, 


; 








could, if he had wished to do so, commandeer a pad and 
pencil and, with a few strokes, come up with a drawing 
which, passed along nonchalantly to his broker, would 
have had Picasso end up owning the whole bar, and who 
knows, maybe even the surrounding city block. 

There is one such in America. His name is Andrew 
Wyeth. He ruins forever the myth that only greedy men 
dispose of such magical powers. Although a canvas (in 
fact, he uses panels) worth only a few dollars before he 
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puts his hands on it is worth a few hundred thousand That was the technical description of the light on the 
dollars after he has played with (read: agonized over) it for main dwelling, a hundred yards from the shoreline. Close 
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a little while, he lives in overwhelming wholesomeness, to the water there was the bell tower. The bell was caused 
and her name is Betsy Wyeth. He married her when he to sound insistently whenever there was fog. 
was twenty-two, she seventeen, and that was forty-six In 1933 the Southern Island light was discontinued } 


years ago. They do not tire of each other, because they do =That was before the age of electronic navigation aids,} 

not tire each other, and just one expression of what they do which so greatly relieve the pilot of dependence on lights\™ 

with their energy is the lighthouse at Southern Island. and bells. But whoever makes such decisions (Eliminate) 
Characteristics (that is the word the Light Lists use to Light #3402”) evidently calculated that closing up that} 


describe the object that keeps pilots from running their particular facility was a modest contribution Maine could} 


ships into the rocks): make to Depression economics. Accordingly, the resident} 
1 Rev. ev. 30s (red) keeper was retired or transferred, and the four and a half}® © 
Miles 13 acres surrounding the building and the tower were sold. te 
Height of light above the sea 66 For a few years thereafter, informality reigned—until 
On the southwest side of the entrance that day in 1978 when Betsy Wyeth, whose eyes had rested |} 
Northeast side of Southern Island fondly, then longingly, then covetously on the acreage and } 
44 degrees 57.6 N, 69 degrees 11.1 W the little island surrounding it, decided it would be hers, | 
Tower: white. and his. And so they acquired it. Now they regularly leave a 
Shines over an arc of 149 degrees, from N 69 degrees their principal summer home in nearby Cushing in order } 
eastward to South 38 degrees West to weekend there; indeed, they go to their lighthouse i 


opposite: Andrew Wyeth calls his painting above the fireplace in the main room a self-portrait, but his wife, for 
whom he painted it as her sixtieth birthday present, has named it Dr. Syn, after a pirate-turned-vicar portrayed by 
George Arliss in a 1938 film. Never exhibited, the painting is taken ashore every winter for safekeeping. The naval 
jacket is the same one shown in the Watch Room. BELOw: The dining area served as the model for Andrew Wyeth’s 
Boarding Party. Distinctive bell candlesticks are among Betsy Wyeth’s collection on the corner table. 
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“-ENANTS HARBOR LIGHT 
MmEEPERS | 
SMALLEY L. ocriess || 
FARNHAM J.A. FEB.28.1867 OCT:24.1872 
DAVIS NOV. 6.1872 DEC.16.1872 
KING D.C. DEC. 17.1872 SEPT.21.1880 
BIBBERT.H. — SEPT.22.1880 OCT. 12.1880 
CARLETON E.D. OCT.13. 1880 AUG.3I.1690 
WYMAN W.HH. SEPT.I. 1890 APR.2.1692 
WALLACE T.A. APR.26.1892 OCT.5. 1698 
JELLISON J.W. 0CT.19. 1898 0CT3I. 1920 
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ABOVE RIGHT: “Visitors coming up from the landing are first puzzled, then enchanted, by the sight of a woman in the Lantern 
Room,” says Betsy Wyeth. “Mrs. Muir,” as she named the hollow lead figure found in an antiques shop, “fits into the space that 


once held the lighthouse lamp as if she had been made for it. 


“Tt is in the Lantern Room that Betsy Wyeth’s famous Sun-Kissed 


Wild Strawberry Jam is “cooked” by the sun. ABOVE LEFT: The Keeper’s List, found in one of the outbuildings under a pile of hay, 
| has been embellished with carved wood laurel wreaths that once were wall brackets. opposite: An Italian wooden figure of a 
man in tattered clothing, a birthday gift from Betsy Wyeth to her husband, stands in a bedroom window over a sea chest. 
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whenever they feel like going there, because, once there, 
they are surrounded by the sea and by nothing and no- 
body else, unless they feel like entertaining. 

Paradoxically, at Southern Island the social impulse is 
most pronounced. There, in candlelight, they receive their 
guests, and it is said that laughter dominates those eve- 
nings: that and the running sea that surrounds them. 
When time comes to close the evening there is no dearth of 
plausible reasons to close it: The fog may be coming in; the 
little motorboat can’t be delayed any longer, for the oper- 
ator of it must get home. And so they all walk, or ride in 
the Jeep, the quarter-mile to the little dock, and the Wyeths 
go back to their quite extraordinary house. 

Extraordinary not because it is unconventional. “Will 
your autobiography be conventional?” the young inter- 
viewer for the Paris Review asked-Evelyn Waugh, who sat 
back in his bed with a magnum of champagne. “Very con- 
ventional!” Waugh growled. The Wyeths aren’t that way, 
but when they took over the lighthouse, aesthetic austerity 
was in the saddle. Imagine a musician buying a house 






















without, anywhere visible, a piano, a violin, a radio, a 
phonograph. Actually, one can imagine exactly that. Okay, 
go on to imagine Erasmus in a lakeside cottage without 
books. Well, Thoreau did exactly that. 

And now imagine an artist, for whom colors are the 
bread of spiritual and commercial life, in etiolated sur- 
roundings. Well, there are exactly two pictures in the light- 
house; one is a Grand Guignol painting by Andrew, 
a birthday present for Betsy. A self-portrait, he calls it— 
without any flesh on. Yes, he even did an X-ray study of 
his skull to make sure he got it exactly right. Wearing an 
old navy jacket, and peering out to sea: the dutiful rear 
admiral who starved on duty, looking out for the pirates. 
That’s one of the pictures in the house; the other is a small 
oil painting of battling pirates, by Howard Pyle. 

Oh, there are three beautiful Bellamy carvings, one 
a gold eagle, exquisitely crafted. And there are red cush- 
ions, and scrubbed blue floors, and the kitchen pottery and 
utensils are color-frisky. But the understated idea is plain: 
Si monumentum requiris, circumspice. If you wish to see a 




















Betsy Wyeth’s eyes had 
rested fondly, then longingly, then 
covetously on the acreage and 
the island surrounding it. 


monument in praise of color at this geographical point on 
earth—why, look about you! 

Far away (fourteen miles, and visible on clear days) on 
the horizon, southeast, is Monhegan Island. There the 
Wyeths’ hugely talented son Jamie lives, and paints his 
wondrously detailed canvases. Your eyes, moving coun- 
terclockwise, detect Metinic Island five miles offshore; and 
then, easing northward, you view the grand sweep, the 
great entrance to Penobscot Bay. There isn’t much else you 
could hope for in a seaside promontory. 

Is the lighthouse point so windswept that natural 
growth is stultified? No, indeed!—Betsy is instantly reas- 
suring. Left alone, the island would sprout spruce trees 
chokingly in a few years. It needs to be cleared constantly. 
But there are certain inclinations the island does discour- 
age, among them any idea of lingering on into winter. 
Because, you see, the pipes one day will suddenly freeze, 
and that—Betsy smiles—is a definitive act of nature 
against which there are few effective defenses. 

And then, too, the ground is not made for sinking in 
handy septic systems. Even electricity was a problem. The 
Wyeths had to bring in a cable, and that was a job that 
taxed all the resources of the formidable, resourceful 
woman who runs her husband’s art world and their three 
homes, knits, supervises catalogues, and is the author of a 
book for children. It took ages, was most awfully expen- 
sive, and every year the cable needs pruning, among other 
reasons to remove the great squids that are attracted to it. 
But on the other hand, the frogmen who attend to these 
chores come up with the best scallops in the Atlantic! 

Do they have a telephone in the lighthouse? A conven- 


tional telephone line brought in from the mainland was es ee met na 
simply too much, so they use a dish, with a transponder, deeper i ain on 
connected with their telephone in Cushing, and get instant eer By Wy 
service. There is the problem of how to call their principal zz te S Bb 
house on the mainland, which has the same number. That paz = LL re mien 
required extracting from the phone company its darkest SSS eee pits 


ABOVE RIGHT: “The sea is everywhere,” says Betsy Wyeth, and nowhere 
is its presence stronger than in the bell tower. History buff Andrew 
Wyeth designed the shipshape room, a scaled-down version of Lord 
Nelson’s quarters on the Victory. The cannon’s muzzle is thrust 
through the partially open gunport. Snugly stowed on ceiling racks are 
the cannoneer’s equipment for loading and cleaning. RIGHT: The bell 
tower, thirty feet high, is shaped to withstand the force of the North 
Atlantic gales. Andrew Wyeth designed the hand-carved balustrade. 











“I love everything about this house,” Betsy Wyeth observes. “Just walking into it refreshes me. It’s like being on a ship—the 
brass polished, everything swept clean.” She sums it up with complete felicity: “I love all the patterns of our life here.” 
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secret, namely what are the three magical digits one can 
| dial in order to cause one’s own telephone number to ring. 
Betsy Wyeth laughs, a hint of self-effacement there: It took 


| her probably five minutes to get that secret. It would have 
jtaken Andrew—quiet spoken, reticent—months and 
/ months to wheedle it out of the authorities. They savor 
| such triumphs as others savor the Nobel Prize. 


But since so much of his work is associated with the sea, 
and specifically with this site, where is his studio? 
Well, it is—somewhere. Mysteries aren’t made of ex- 


| actly where it is. The managing editor of the Christian Sci- 
) ence Monitor, seated in his great mahogany office in Boston 
| in the thirties, was asked (legend has it) by the young job 





applicant freshly graduated from college whether the edi- 
_tor minded if he lit a cigarette? “No,” the editor said. “Of 


course, no one ever has.” One doubts anyone would ask 
Andrew Wyeth where he goes to paint. Could it be that 
even Betsy doesn’t know? Again, one wouldn'’t ask; in fact, 
such is the informal yet utterly secure atmosphere at 
Southern Island that one suppresses even natural curiosity. 
Don't ask, Rule Number One. Don’t wonder about it, Corol- 
lary Rule Number Two. 

King Midas was relieved of his curse by bathing in the 
Pactolus River. Which is why it turned to gold. Betsy and 
Andrew Wyeth’s island in Maine is surrounded by gold: 
the water, the air and the sky. And there is no surprise 
whatever in this. It’s as it should be, about the old light- 
house, pulsating now not with 1 Rev. ev. 30s (red), but 
with human energy, humor, genius and the Wyeths’ devo- 
tion to each other and to their surroundings. 0 
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At Bussards Branch 















IBUSSARD’S BRANCH pours down the 
mountain’s wooded flanks, collects 
itself in a deep silvery pool, and 
mifrors the image of a welcoming 
streamside lodge. Then it abruptly 
shatters the tranquil picture as it be- 
‘comes an eight-foot waterfall. Cir- 
cling the gray stone house from its 
}other side comes Little Hunting 
Creek; the two streams splash to- 
I gether, like a meeting of friendly 
 naiads, just one hundred feet down- 
hill. Screened by pine, hardwood and 
rhododendron, the Maryland Catoc- 
tin Mountain retreat of Bettie and 


| Seymour Mintz is encompassed. by . 


Wl the never-failing melody of water. 
| The mesmerizing sound infuses their 
| lives, the owners say. 

Yet a visiting connoisseur of folk 





TEXT BY JAMES S. WAMSLEY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PING AMRANAND 


art and design may find the lodge’s 
inner enchantment as compelling as 
the outer. Displayed against a light, 
open interior—surprising, somehow, 
for a place so deep in the woods—the 
Mintzes’ collection of American folk 
art and antiques conveys a mood of 
pleasing informality. 

To a degree, the furnishings and 
artifacts comprise a movable feast, for 
the Mintzes are not only collectors 
but dealers, and some of these quilts, 


Nestled in Maryland’s Catoctin Mountains 
near Camp David, a 1931 lodge was exten- 
sively remodeled by Bettie and Seymour Mintz. 
opposite: A two-story porch opens the rear of 
the house to surrounding woods, and broad 
rocky steps lead to a mountain stream called 
Bussard’s Branch. ABOVE: Walls of local stone 
are all that remain of the original structure. 


A Lodging for Folk Art in the Maryland Dlountains 


toys and Shaker wares may be gone 
tomorrow. But inside or out, the basic 
theme does not change at the place 
they call “The Mountain,” a sobri- 
quet as unaffected as the owners. 

The house was built in 1931 by 
Kingman Brewster, a prominent law- 
yer of Washington, D.C., fifty-odd 
miles southeast. Already the Catoctin 
range, an extension of the Blue Ridge, 
was a favorite retreat of some notable 
Washingtonians, and Brewster devel- 
oped the 223-acre mountain property 
from a larger tract owned by Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover’s private secre- 
tary. (Hoover himself came out for 
trout fishing, and the presidential re- 
treat now called Camp David lies 
only three miles away.) 

Washington tax attorney Seymour 
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“When we come here, even for a short tim 
we feel we’ve been on a true vacation becau 
of the water and woods, untouched. sin! 
we've had the property,” says Bettie Mint 


Mintz and his wife, Bettie, bougl 
The Mountain in 1962. Include! 
were the main lodge and several sa 
ellite structures, including a smalle 
stone house, a log cabin and a stabl 
Years later, a damaging fire afforde) 
the opportunity to make significar 
interior and exterior changes. : 
The owners engaged a New Yor) 
firm of contemporary architects, Dé 
vis, Brody & Associates, which “hal 
previously designed the Mintzes 
main residence in the Washingto} 
suburb of Bethesda, Maryland. Davis 
Brody called for floors of Mexica! 
tile, ceilings of natural ash planks an¢ 
a dramatically modern kitchen thé 
eschewed cabinet doors. But the al 
chitects’ most significant contributio} 
was to add a two-story, glassed-in tr 
angle overlooking the ethereal pod 
in Bussard’s Branch. 
The Mintzes decided to refarny a 
in antiques, and Bettie began huntin 
for them around her birthplace i 
south-central Pennsylvania. Her in >) 
terest in antiques had been a lon) hl 
time coming. ‘When I was a ie i 
girl I disliked antiques because the) 
seemed so—well, fancy,” she says ~ 
But around Chambersburg lived) 
many “plain people” of the vario :: 
Mennonite groups, and she discov" ' 
ered an affinity for their folk designs ); 
She began buying quilts, whicl |; 
would. become her greatest and mo | ' 
enduring interest. Not only wert); 
they fascinating as folk art, they radi" 
ated a quiet sort of social significance 7} 
“Quilts were the one thing womel |. 
called their own,” Bettie Mintz ex: 
plains. She even developed a sug ! 
specialty, doll quilts. 
She branched out, too, collecting ' 





| 
| 
| 
The Mintzes are avid collectors of folk art anc 


have filled the house with their finds. A seven! 
color, Nine Patch Amish quilt from Lancas 


ter County sets off an Ohio “hoopskirt” rocker 


iving room niches hold an array of whimsi- 
al folk pieces, including a ventriloquist dum- 
ny’s head and toy railroad engine. In the 
oreground, a pirate ship once part of a game. 


« sarved wood figures, weather vanes 
itu’ and paintings. She liked the clean 
“)simplicity of Shaker furniture, and 
wt} certain pieces from New England and 
ons Shenandoah Valley, such 
{itt} as walnut tables and pie safes. She be- 
i ame interested in early painted fur- 
niture, and ornamented chairs from 

W\@ Maryland and Pennsylvania. She 
“sl)earned the clues to authenticity. 
ai “Look for the proper wear,” she says. 
int With the couple’s four children 


' 


nap T Mrs. Mintz gradually eased 
Da into the antique folk-art business. 
fei Seymour Mintz recalls that, busy 
ise}iwith his law practice, he wasn’t in- 
en iP trigued at first. “I didn’t care much 
the about quilts. But as she got into other 
i 'things, I grew interested.” 
it}, He soon focused on one category 
1 of American folk art that would be- 
come his specialty: ship paintings. 
um Since 1984, when he retired from ac- 
vl tive partnership in the firm of Hogan 
xe! & Hartson (while remaining counsel 
xij to it), he has enjoyed more time for 
; collecting and research. It was he 
: lt} who discovered the right name for 
ete his wife’s new business. In a history 
si book one evening, he came upon a 
ly line from an old song. “All of Us 
ail’ Americans,” he read aloud. 
ic “How could we name it anything 
sgn) else?” his wife responded. 
i | By 1985 Bettie and Seymour Mintz 
imi)’ Were attending as many as seventeen 
| antiques shows annually, traveling to 
i) Houston, Nashville and New York. 
a), While many of their customers are 
oo and architects, the Mintzes 
have so far resisted the urge to open 
a shop. “It ties you down. If you 
can’t stay there, it doesn’t fly. But we 
} may do it yet,” Bettie Mintz says. 














yw In the living room, a rocking horse and a Lan- 
ye) caster County Amish quilt with a Bars motif 
@ and delicate quilting pattern (also shown on 
i the cover) are from mid- to late 19th century. 
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“T am not really a collector,” the 
quilt expert muses. “I love acquiring 
things and doing all the research on 
them. But then I like to please some- 
one else by passing them along. As 
far as my husband and | are con- 
cerned, the nice thing is that our 
tastes almost always agree. If we had 
to boil our artistic instincts down to 
one word, it would be design. Period 
is not as important to us.” 

The walls of their Catoctin lodge 


are white. “Anything colorful looks 
better on white,” Bettie Mintz says. 
The house’s admixture of quilts, 
weather vanes, furniture of many pe- 
riods, American hooked rugs, toys 
and decoys ranges in impact from 
playful to dramatic. The Mintzes are 
their own interior decorators, and 
Bettie Mintz even made curtains out 
of old homespun sheets from Penn- 
sylvania. “We put things together 
that weren’t born together,” she says. 


A library with pitched ceiling of natural ash planks overlooks the spacious dining area. On the 
parapet is a child’s Streak of Lightning quilt, circa 1875. Early chintzes make up the huge quilt 
behind the kitchen safe, which once protected provisions from marauders. Blinds by Levolor. 
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“But we try todoitso they can’t fight.” | 

Her husband concurs. “You try to | 
create a space in which objects have 
a relationship, and arrange your 
space so there is no collison between | 
those objects.” Thus in a kitchen of | 
white Formica and festive Mexican |} 
tiles of fruits and vegetables, an 1870 | 
“Plato” woodburning range seems | 
perfectly right. 

Yet of all the successful juxtapo- | 
sitions in their design, the Mintzes | 









take their greatest pleasure in sharing 
the outdoors via the dining room and 
the library above it, overlooking the 
woods and silver stream. There they 


i} watch the seasons change and trea- 


sure their intimate views of resident 
birds and deer. Just inside the glass, 
the angel Gabriel, part of a gilded 
weather vane, raises his trumpet in 
silent blast, a symbol of rebirth that 
seems altogether fitting in the woods 


» by Bussard’s Branch.) 





as 


“We put things together 
that weren’t born together, but we try to 
do it so they can’t fight.” 


airs, opens to the porch through 
y informal people; we entertain here and on the steps 
ette of Gabriel was part of a 19th-century weather vane. 


The dining area, with painted 19th-century Lancaster County ch 
angled sliding glass doors. “We're ver 
outdoors,” says Mrs. Mintz. The silhou 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS: 


Mr.and Mrs. André Previn 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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Previn elicits performances from each orchestra that 
have made him one of the m - “Music is just a skeleton of a work until a conductor puts his own blood 
into it. Then it becomes a work of ar within twenty acres in Surrey is the house where Previn returns to recuperate from 

his strenuous schedule. OPPOSITE: A new Bosendorfer Piano occupies a prominent place in the living room. Previn often performs concertos 
himself, which, he Says, “gives me points with the players. I know what it’s like 


having some clown on the rostrum yelling at you.” 














THE PARTRIDGES, pheasant and deer 
that share these woods with André 
Previn hardly spare a glance as he 
walks the paths, so accustomed are 
they to his progress while he studies 
scores for his next concert. He sees 
“the whole English pastoral tradi- 
tion” in these twenty acres in Surrey, 
and they are an important part of his 
life and his interpretation of the En- 
glish music he loves so much. 

“1 do have a blatant predilection for 
English music—Elgar, Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Walton—and have had ever 
since I heard Walton’s viola concerto 
as a teenager,” he says. “I would have 
liked English music just as much if I 


hadn't lived here, but I doubt I would 
have played it correctly.” 

His schedule is demanding and in- 
volves a great deal of travel. For the 
part of the year he spends in Los An- 
geles as music director of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, he and his wife, 
Heather, who always accompanies 
him with their three-year-old son 
Lukas, have bought a house in Bev- 
erly Hills. As guest conductor of the 
Vienna Philharmonic and other ma- 
jor orchestras, he lives in hotel rooms. 
But for the past eighteen years, home 
to André Previn has been these pri- 
vate woods in the English country- 
side with a main house and a smaller 


opposite: Heather Previn has added lighter tones to the living room, 
whose dark interior reminded her husband of his childhood home in 
Berlin. The low table, designed by Previn, has compartments that 
contain Battersea boxes, tickets from notable concerts and other mem- 
orabilia. BELOW: Along a living room wall are works by Matisse, John 


Marin and Max Weber 


The oak sideboard holds Heather Previn’s 


collection of 19th-century hatpins, a Lalique vase and a glass sculp- 
ture that she engraved in 1978 to commemorate André Previn’s tenth 
year as principal conductor of the London Symphony Orchestra. 
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cottage—the former for living in, the 
latter for composing. ‘““When I’m 
away Iso terribly look forward to see- 
ing the house again. There’s always 
the idea of home and of playing with 
the baby on the lawn,” he says. 

“All musicians are influenced by 
where they live. I’m not talking 
about their interpretation of music 
but their ‘sound.’ Ask an American 
orchestra to play English music and 
you tend to get overkill,” he says. 
“Give them Gershwin and _ they'll 
play it superbly. They understand 
those rhythms—they live with them. 
And nobody plays the time-honored 
Viennese repertoire as well as a Vien- 
nese musician. When I stand in front 
of the Royal Philharmonic I know I'll 
get the right sound for English music. 
I have driven orchestras in the United 
States and the Continent half mad 
getting them to understand that En- 
doesn’t need the 


glish music 


espressivo. They only need to play 


Previn, “that at first I didn’t dare 
change anything. But then I found a 
treasure trove of old photographs 
which proved that there have been 
endless changes to what had begun 
as two early-eighteenth-century labo- 
rers’ cottages. Knowing that, I felt 
I could do anything I wanted. 
“When I first came here the rooms 
were all dark brown. It was like liv- 
ing inside a cigar box,” she contin- 
ues. “I didn’t feel I had the right to 
change things too quickly, but after 
André’s children had decided to go to 
school in New York I made a start, 
adding pinks that keep the character 
of the house, which is low and dark 
without being oppressive. André has 
a fondness for rooms that are dark, 
for glass in glowing dark colors, for 
Viennese chandeliers and heavy fur- 
niture, because they are all reminis- 
cent of the home in Berlin where he 
lived until he was nine. That feeling 
is an important part of this house.” 


These twenty acres in 


Surrey are an important part of 
André Previn’s life and his interpretation 
of the English music he loves. 


the notes. It’s all there. Living here 
has taught me that.” 

It is a musician’s house. A good 
part of the living room is taken up by 
a new piano that has replaced the 
clanger he rented for sixteen years 
until, as a pianist, he couldn’t stand it 
anymore. “It’s a fact that conductors 
often have the worst pianos,” he says. 
“They're so busy making music they 
don’t have time to play.” Framed on 
the wall are the first manuscript 
pages of Sir William Walton’s unfin- 
ished Symphony III, “Dedicated to 
A.P.” written at the top. 

It is also a house with the patina of 
centuries. “It’s so old,” says Heather 


Close to the main house is the 
thatched cottage where he composes 
in a tiny cupboard of a room, deliber- 
ately kept uncomfortable to help him 
concentrate. Here, on an upright pi- 
ano, he has composed such music as 
the recent piano concerto for his good 
friend Vladimir Ashkenazy. 

The rest of the cottage had been 
used for storage, on the principle of 
“open the door, sling things in, close 
the door quickly before it all tumbles 
out.” Again the old photographs 
helped establish that although it 
looked ancient, the cottage was only 
sixty years old. Without the mantle of 
old age over the building, Heather 


The brass bed in the master bedroom has a counterpane 

the couple bought in Vienna, one of their favorite cities. “We buy 
everything there,” says Heather Previn. “Clothes, music, the new 
piano. I’m afraid our extra pounds come from there, too.” 
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Previn felt free to make changes. Th 
result is a new garden room used fo 
meetings and chamber music, with 
colors of fresh green and white i 
contrast to the dark woodwork of the 
house, and doors opening to views 
across the broad lawns. 
Those views are now being re- 
discovered as the Previns hack away)” 
at the tangled growth of years. “I wa 
always under the impression thatp 
to do a garden you kept adding to 
it,” André Previn says. “Heather re- 
minded me that we ought to take 
some things out. People arrived and 
began ripping out brambles and\s 
scrub and pruning the trees, and sud- 
denly there were wonderful views 
into the woods and back to the house. 
“It’s the archetypal English scene: 
the lawns, roses, the thatched-roof 
cottage. An American friend was 
ete step here the other day, lying under the 
~—_ s —— re es oS: oak tree, hardly able to believe such a 
ee ) wtb / scene could really exist, when by 





opposite: When Heather and André Previn married four years ago they made a ten-year plan for putting the woods 

and gardens into shape. The results are beginning to show, and Previn enjoys solitary walks among the oak trees and 

wild flowers. ABOVE: “It was like being given the best present in the world,” says Heather Previn. “Twenty acres, and mine 
to do something to it. We’re away so much that I have to get by with just a few flowers placed so people will be deluded 
into thinking it’s all very colorful.” In front of the house is a circular rockery with a 17th-century carved stone bench. 
BELOW: A wisteria-covered pergola beside the house frames a view of the stone fountain set on the front lawn. 


chance the vicar came to call. He sat 
bolt upright and said, ‘That does it. 
That really is too English. The whole 
thing must be fake.’ ” 

An oak tree in the back was said 
by an expert to be three hundred 
years old, alive when Mozart was 
alive. That knowledge gave André 
Previn such pleasure and sense of 
continuity that he spent the rest of 
the day sitting under the tree. 

It is a two-hour drive into London, 
where he is music director of the 
Royal Philharmonic, and Previn has 
considered saving those hours by get- 
ting an apartment in the city. But, he 
says, “Sir Laurence Olivier set me 
straight on that one. ‘Dear boy,’ he 
: said, ‘if you must get a flat, get an 
ey ugly one. And never fix it up. Once 
4 x it’s pleasant you'll think, “Why drive 
' away?” and then you'll never get 
home.’ I did one better and never got 
a flat at all. This is home.” 0 
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“THIS IS THE HAPPIEST room I have ever 
known,” declares Harry Holtzman of 
the enormous kitchen in his reno- 
vated turn-of-the-century barn. It is 
a place of abundant sunlight that 
streams in from tall multipaned win- 
dows and illuminates sturdy chestnut 
beams, yellow-pine floor timbers 
and massive fieldstones that frame a 
generous hearth. 

Once home to trotters and show 
bulls, the Connecticut barn was built 
in 1909 by Dr. John Morgan, a prom- 
inent eye surgeon and hunting 
companion of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. The doctor lived in a 
grandly traditional home a short dis- 


tance away, but he thought enough 
of the barn and his stock to use care- 
fully milled chestnut wood, to line 
the stalls with pine and to include de- 
tails like the fieldstone facing, Pal- 
ladian windows and a beautifully 
proportioned cupola. 

This proud and prominent build- 
ing stood unused, except as a storage 
facility, after Morgan’s death in 1925. 
It was purchased and restored by the 
artist and writer Harry Holtzman, 
who discovered it while touring the 
area in 1962. “I came out here with 
the intention of spending a weekend 
and I went back to New York City 
six months later,” he recalls fondly. 


RIGHT: A 1909 Shingle Style barn with gambrel roof, cupola and Palladian windows has become a 
living / working space for Connecticut artist Harry Holtzman. BELow: By the arched entryway, an 
original stone structural pier depicts, says the artist, the stylized heads of a horse and bull. 
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“I’ve never seen a more econontica 
or elegant structure in wood.’ 
Holtzman took a leave from hie) 
teaching position at Brooklyn Colleg¢? 
to supervise the renovation of thd 
barn and the restructuring of the hill 
side and drainage system. He excaj) 
vated a pond, making use of a natural | 
spring, and contoured the surround it 
ing hillsides with the earth he had re/~ 
eee : = | | an a ai moved. From every angle he wanted } 
oI lee 2 “AW i " ‘ ; ; 5 ee movement, variety and surprise © 
ar ¢ a. Nia while maintaining the natural char 
acter of the landscape. Over five of 
his acres he created open fields, a 


spring-fed pond, rolling hills and aj7 
wooded area to frame the entire es-|7 
tate. “This landscape is probably the}, 
biggest sculpture I will ever make, 
says the artist. | 


a”; 
A pioneer American modernist, 


ABOVE: The original carriage entrance, now the entry hall, also serves enough to take any spark,” he says of the family room, formerly the | i? 
as a gallery, with Holtzman’s drawings displayed on the fir walls. cow barn. Doors at right lead to a stairway. opposite: The second-floor ls 
He found the wicker rocking horses when his triplets were infants. studio, with fir walls and ceiling and wide planked yellow pine floors, 
BELOW: “I hate screens on fireplaces, so I made the hearth of stone big contains examples of the artist’s work from the early thirties. |] 4 
ld 


















Harry Holtzman was one of the earli- 
est American painters to work in a 
totally nonobjective style. He was a 
founding member of the important 
American Abstract Artists group 
‘formed in New York in 1936, and 
sponsored Piet Mondrian’s immigra- 
tion to the United States in 1940. 


tectonic, uncompromising in its pur- 
suit of idealized form. Space, light, 
mass and color are more than physi- 


Holtzman’s own work is lean, archi- » 





gomite 





cal entities to him; they frame his 
existence, express his feelings, sup- 
port his vigorous outlook on life. 

As a painter living in New York 
City for many years, he was accus- 
tomed to the openness of the indus- 
trial lofts used by artists as studios 
and living areas. These experiences 
made him especially sensitive to the 
beauties of unadorned structures de- 
signed for other than residential use. 
The agent who showed him through 





the Morgan barn had commented, 
“This place is so big, nobody knows 
what to do with it.” Holtzman re- 
plied, ““Fine—I don’t want just a 
house, I want a space.” 

In his restoration of the barn, the 
artist has found that its original divi- 
sion into several outsized spaces suits 
his purposes very well. The ground 
floor, with its stone foundation and 
sixteen-foot ceiling beams, has a 
warm, earthy ambiance appropriate 
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While retaining the integrity of the old barn, 
Holtzman made dramatic changes. ABove: In 
the beamed studio where the artist’s current 
freestanding paintings are made, large trian- 
‘gular windows were cut through one wall to 
Open the space to surrounding countryside. 


| 1G : 
| OPPOSITE ABOVE: “I call it the most obscenely 


| beautiful studio in the world,” says Holtzman 
) of the spacious room that was once the hayloft. 
) Opposite: The rustic kitchen/dining area con- 
}) tains a carousel horse, circa 1860, found in a 
local shop. Placed over surviving portions of the 
Original cow stalls is a twenty-one-foot-long 
chestnut tabletop made from hayloft beams. 





to its function as kitchen, family 
room and dining room. The second 
story library, paneled in fir, offers a 
serene place for reading and splendid 
views of the Connecticut countryside. 
The high-pitched, soaring vault of 
the hayloft has been turned into a 
studio where sharply angled beams 
and geometrically framed windows 
provide an ideal setting for Holtz- 
man’s recent work. 

The artist’s design for his stu- 
dio stands in strong contrast to the 


twin Palladian windows, shingles 
and intricately fitted fieldstones of 
the main facade. Cutting through one 
entire side of the barn, he unified sev- 
eral rooms with a boldly geometric 
composition. The design accents the 
emphatic diagonals of the original 
loft beams, using them as a major 
motif that is reiterated by the sharply 
triangular windows. 

After so many years of silence, this 
beautifully proportioned and detailed 


continued on page 210 
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A Countryside Panorama | 
Painterly Views of Regional America 


TEXT BY KAY LARSON 























PRECEDING PAGES: Delaware Water Gap, George Inness, 1857. Oil on canvas; 32” x 52”. Inness’s most-painted subject, the dramatic Dela- | 
ware River pass through the Kittatinny Mountains, offers a sweeping panorama of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. James Maroney, Inc., 
New York. asove: A Catskill Twilight, Frederick Edwin Church, circa 1847. Oil on canvas; 11” x 16”. Shadow and half-light suffuse an early - if 
portrayal of Catskill, New York, where the artist painted his first landscapes under the tutelage of Thomas Cole. Alexander Gallery, New 
York. BELOW: Spring Landscape, Grant Wood, 1932. Oil on masonite; 18%” x 22”. An agrarian countryside devoid of industrial allusions 
echoes the lowa farmlands of Wood's youth and reflects his interpretation of the pastoral ideal. James Maroney, Inc., New York. 








IN THE BRITISH colonies of 1730, ob- 
served Mather Byles in a poem for the 
Boston Gazette, “No laureled Art o’er 
the wide Region smiled,/Nor blest 
Religion dawned amidst the wild.” 
_ He was about to be wrong on both 
_ counts. Within three decades Boston 
would have its first great “laureled”’ 
painter, John Singleton Copley, who 
packed his brushes in 1774 and 
headed for the cosmopolitan art cen- 
ters of the Continent. Within another 
few decades, Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark would blaze a trail to 
the Pacific, bringing in their wake the 
documentary artists: George Catlin, 
Karl Bodmer, Titian Ramsay Peale, 
Samuel Seymour. Since the eve of ex- 
ploration, American artists have kept 
_)one eye trained on Europe and the 
other on their own backyard. 

The American backyard is a spec- 
tacular—even a hallowed—place. Its 


rugged beauty and awesome spaces 
are permanently interwoven in our 
national identity. Artists in all peri- 
ods, from the Revolutionary to the 
modern, have turned to the land with 
reverence and a deep sense of belong- 
ing. Even Manhattan modernist 
Marsden Hartley, who experimented 
with Cubism in Europe before World 
War I, felt that his first debt was to 
Maine, where he was born. 

In Maine, Hartley’s eternal land- 
scape, “The Androscoggin, the Ken- 
nebec, and the Penobscot flow down 
to the sea as solemnly as ever, and the 
numberless inland lakes harbour the 
loon, and give rest to the angles of 
geese making south or north accord- 
ing toseason, and the black bears roam 
over the mountain tops as usual. 

“If the Zeppelin rides the sky at 
night, and aeroplanes set flocks of 
sea gulls flying, the gulls remain the 


same and the rocks, pines, and thrash- 
ing seas never lose their power and 
their native tang. 

“Nativeness is built of such primi- 
tive things, and whatever is one’s na- 
tiveness, one holds and never loses 
{it] no matter how far afield the travel- 
ing may be.” 

American artists roamed far afield, 
but they tended to settle at home: 
alongside wooded eastern rivers; in 
the shortgrass highlands of the South- 
west; on the tallgrass plains; in the 
golden hills around San Francisco 
Bay. Great artists’ colonies owe their 
existence to great landscapes. 

By the mid-1800s, the roughest 
stages of exploration were over and 
artists were on the move. The bril- 
liant homegrown painter Thomas 
Cole had proved to Americans that 
a genuine native landscape tradition 
awaited those who could set out on 


Morning in the Bayou, Joseph Rusling Meeker, 1879. Oil on canvas; 20” x 36”. Meeker unites Luminist elements 
with his passion for realistic detail in this rendering of a Mississippi River bayou. Richard York Gallery, New York. 




















their own feet to find it. The artists 
who ranged up and down the Hud- 
son River, from the Catskills to the 
White Mountains, tramped through 
nearly virginal wilderness dotted oc- 
casionally with settlements. The land 
was leafy, rugged, yet similar to the 
green hills of Europe. Of the Hudson 
Highlands, the European traveler 
Mrs. Trollope wrote, “One might fan- 
cy that these capricious masses, with 
all their countless varieties of light 
and shade, were thrown together 
to show how passing lovely rocks, 
and woods, and water could be.” 
Artists with a belief in the value 
of history—George Inness, for exam- 
ple—could paint the pastoral beauty 
of the Highlands in a style that paid 
homage to Claude Lorrain and the 
Barbizon School. No great imagination 
was required to envision the “count- 
less varieties of light and shade” on 
fields and woods as green as Europe’s. 
Yet something distinctly American 
did emerge from the Hudson River 
School. Filling the sky was a light 
miraculous in its clarity and radiance. 
To painters such as Frederick E. 
Church, Cole’s most illustrious pupil, 
light was a medium of the spirit. It 
reflected the eloquently familiar 
words of the Transcendentalist Ralph 
Waldo Emerson: “Standing on the 
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bare ground—my head bathed by the 
blithe air, and uplifted into infinite 
space—all mean egotism vanishes. I 
become a transparent eyeball. I am 
nothing; I see all; the currents of the 
Universal Being circulate through 
me; I am part or particle of God.” 

But artists were also moving west, 
out from under the sheltering canopy 
of trees, into regions suffused with 
more light and space than it seemed 
possible to wrestle into paint. The 
fine southern artist Joseph Rusling 
Meeker, who was inspired by the 
Hudson River School, headed for the 
bayou country of Mississippi. In San 
Francisco, Virgil Williams, the first 
director of the California School of 
Design, applied his ten-year ap- 
prenticeship in Rome to the study of 
the crackling “Mediterranean” hills 
of Marin. Light and space, which 
reign supreme in California, would 
preoccupy the state’s artists for the 
next hundred years. 

By the time the nineteenth century 
slipped into the twentieth, parts of 
the country that had only recently 
emerged from the Indian wars had 
become and continued to be fertile 
areas of inspiration for artists. In 
the Midwest, Grant Wood’s painting 
lifted the taming of the great Iowa 


continued on page 211 
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LEFT: Hondo Town, Victor Higgins, circa i 

1948. Oilon panel; 11” x 18”. Captivated by the 

American Southwest, Higgins culminated 

his life’s work with a series of Taos land- | 4 
scapes known as “Little Gems.” The Gerald | 
Peters Gallery, Santa Fe. BELOW: A View South | 

from the Sonoma Hills toward San Francisco Bay | 

and Mt. Tamalpais, Virgil Williams, 1864. Oil ~ 

on canvas; 30” x 48”. Williams, a native New — 

Englander, journeyed west for a San Fran- | 

cisco commission and remained there most |~ 
of his life, painting California’s northern ter- 

rain. Montgomery Gallery, San Francisco. — 
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The American backyard is a spectacular— 

even a hallowed—place. Its rugged beauty and | 
awesome Spaces are interwoven in our national 
identity. Artists from the Revolutionary 
era to the modern turned to the land with 

reverence and a deep sense of belonging. | 


































On Prospero’ Island 
Balancing Splendor and Rusticity in a Corfu Villa 


TEXT BY PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


Giving new life to the grounds of an abandoned olive press on Corfu, artist Nicholas Hadjikyriakos-Ghika trans- 
formed it into a rustic villa that serves as a family retreat for himself, his wife Barbara and her son Jacob Rothschild. 
ABOVE: “This wing, was designed by Jaime Parladé. The tile roof and columns were added later to form an open gallery,” 
says Rothschild. The wellhead is 19th-century Italian. OPPOSITE ABOVE LEFT: Ghika stands in the doorway of the vaulted 
passageway he created to join the outer and inner courtyards. OPPOSITE ABOVE RIGHT: An outside staircase leads from the 
garden to the master bedroom terrace. In the distance are “the magnificent olive-clad hills which rise above the house,” 
says Rothschild. opposite: A sundial is the focus of the outer courtyard, where a wall fountain in the form of a lion sur- 

mounts a mid-18th-century cistern. Ghika designed the courtyard’s mosaic of pebbles, old brick and local stone. 
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THE GREAT MILLSTONES may have 
fallen as silent as the grinders in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, but the sturdy 
walls of an old olive press and its out- 
buildings were still intact along the 
spine of a wooded Corfu headland. 
Behind it to the west rose Mount 
Pantokrator, and beyond the tip of 
the headland and a swift-flowing 
mile and a half of sea, the forbidden 
shore of Albania sprang up; the sier- 
ras of Epirus indented the eastern 
sky. Silent except for birds, this leaf- 
fringed legend was the very scenery 
of Prospero’s island and A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. How could its 
owner turn it into a habitation with- 
out breaking the spell? 

Wisdom and luck were on Jacob 
Rothschild’s side. His mother, for- 
merly Barbara Rothschild, is married 
to Nicholas Hadjikyriakos-Ghika, 
who is not only the best and most dis- 
tinguished painter in Greece but a 
far-wandering expert in aesthetics for 
whom the creative urge in all dimen- 
sions is a passion; if anyone could 
accomplish the feat, it was he. 

The first vital rescue work—mak- 
ing the nucleus habitable 
dertaken by their Spanish friend 
Jaime Parladé, well-known for his 
sensitive and imaginative flair, and 
decorative features from the other 
end of the Mediterranean now har- 
moniously survive and play their 
part in the final achievement. 

The emerging establishment was 
destined at various times to shelter 
two generations and perhaps three; it 
would have the double scope of ref- 
uge for Jacob and Serena Rothschild, 
their children and their friends, and 
also, when he could get away from 
his Athens studio and his duties at 
the Greek Academy, for the two Ghikas 
as well. So, settling in, he managed to 
tackle the task of expansion without 
any major disruption to his painting. 





Was un- 


The airy white living room was the loca- 
tion of the original olive press. Dolphins and 
sea creatures decorate the Venetian-style 
grotto furniture, including the téte-a-téte 
(foreground), mirror and silver-gilt side table. 
Sculpture of Lord Byron by Ercole Rosa. 
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With his mind’s eye roving from 
Phaistos to Pompeii and lingering 
among the shadows of medieval 
cloisters, Ghika had long been pos- 
sessed by the idea of inner court- 
yards, and one of his first moves was 
to fling out a row of guest chambers 
from the main line of the redeemed 
olive press and then to shelter both 
wings of this right angle with a slant- 
ing roof of old tiles resting on white 
Corfiote columns. 

If his inner-courtyard penchant 
had ever tempted him to complete 
the four sides of a giant atrium, he 
quelled the temptation. The two sides 
he rightly left empty would have 
locked out many glories: vistas of 
shady olive woods, clearings between 
branches that frame layers of steep 
woodland, bays and coast villages, 
distant watersheds and even the dim 
and ghostly redoubts of the faraway 
island capital. But the rectangle prin- 
cipal has survived; its outline forms 
a great raft that juts into the wilder- 
ness and overhangs the downhill slant 
of the treetops to the shore. 

This expanse is scattered with the 
attributes of a half-classical and half- 
romantic imagination. A Byzantine 
fountain sets up the whisper of water 
falling; masonry girdles the trees; 
laurel, ilex and oleander throw their 
shadows; an old millstone lies inert 
where it has always lain; flag leaves 
spring up around an ancient sarcoph- 
agus; a pensive lion’s head spouts 
into a cistern; and two recumbent fig- 
ures, touchingly incomplete, suggest 
a broken Etruscan honeymoon. 

But these inner mysteries are 
sealed away from the world outside 
by a succession of defenses. The 
rough track between the wood and 
the sea arrives at a gateway in a great 
bow of whitewashed masonry. Here, 
and in other walls within, Ghika has 
brought back to life an obsolete Cor- 
fiote formula of great beauty and 
strangeness. Tall pilasters, varying in 
hue between ocher and faded orange, 
are spaced out along the coarse white- 
wash; they are topped with obelisks 
and balls, and between them yards of 
coping drop in semicircles as though 
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ABOVE: “Owl-eye” Biedermeier chairs and a Regency pier table with dolphin-shaped ‘ ’ 
animate the dining room, where fabric was added to the lofty ceiling to improve the room) 7 
acoustics. Greek and Albanian subjects are the theme of the collection of 19th-century prin 7 
and watercolors. BELOW: Wisteria climbs the columns and arches of a covered walkway fal 7 


ing the inner courtyard. Sculpture fragment is from an ancient Greek female figur~ ‘ 
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ABOVE: The fireplace with pedimented overmantel was designed for the master bed- 
oom by Ghika after one he had seen in Epirus. The dolphin andirons are French. On 
the bookshelves, hand-painted plates from Samos. BELOW: Mimosa, poplar, cypress and 
sherry trees shade the tranquil inner courtyard, a white marble fountain at its center. Be- 
yond it, the original building that held the olive press forms the heart of the house. 





they had been the loops ina cable slung 
from plinth to plinth. 

Once inside these walls, a kindred 
note of balanced Corfiote splendor 
and rusticity is echoed in the curved 
wall that closes the next courtyard; it 
emerges in the fan of decoration 
above a tall archway, on the loops be- 
tween the finials, in the lunette and 
in the stiff flutter of its molded rib- 
bons. The arch below is a shadowy 
vault plunging clean through the 
northern end of the arcaded guest 
wing, and glimpses of the great 
courtyard beyond beckon like a har- 
monious, secret world of sunbeam 
and green shadow. 

But in all these enclosures, it is 
what is underfoot that tilts the glance 
down and holds it there. Wide slash- 
ing stripes of weathered paving stone 
bordered with ancient purple bricks 
slice up the vast expanse into a sym- 
metrical geometry of parallelograms, 
tetrahedra, triangles and lozenges. 
Each of these forms is filled with a 
different design of cobbles—gray, 
white, russet and black pebbles gath- 
ered on the shore—and so skillfully 
matched and fitted are these sober- 
hued elements that the whole seems 
to compose an enormous and mag- 
nificent carpet turned to stone. 

To the right, a portico and a curl of 
shallow steps lead down to a charm- 
ing and shady swimming pool. Most 
appropriately here, marble busts of 
imaginary Victorian heroines simper 
in a row, and a head and torso of Lord 
Byron by Thorwaldsen, rather girlish 
and curly-locked, basks in their 
midst. There is shadowy paving here, 
a faded rose-colored stone table for 
writing, an upturned Corinthian capi- 
tal for a meditative smoke between 
sentences, and acorns and ilex leaves 
that crackle under one’s rope soles. 

An answering portico on the left 
leads to the north-facing window of 
Ghika’s studio: the workshop and 
forge of further wonders. The ad- 
joining eastern flank of the house 
rises from a ledge several yards wide, 
lifted above the astonishing land- 
scape and the sea and looking toward 
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Historic Architecture: Stanford White 


The Southampton House of William Merritt Chase 


TEXT BY JEANINE LARMOTH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY NORMAN MCGRATH 
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Designed by the renowned Stanford White for his friend artist William Merritt Chase, this 1892 


Shingle Style cottage at Shinnecock, Southampton creates an ideal image of turn-of-the-century 
summers on the Atlantic shore. LEFT: The house is the background for Chase’s painting The 
Bayberry Bush, circa 1895, in which his three daughters are depicted. above: A large gambrel roof 
encompasses the second and third stories of the house. The broad entrance porch and dormer 
windows are picked out in shiny white, contrasting with the weathered wood shingles. 


ONE OF THE MOST beloved summer 
settings is Southampton, Long Island. 
There, large, rambling houses rise on 
soft dunes over the Atlantic as if 
awaiting the return of the sailing 
ships that once made for nearby har- 
bors. The sounds in the air, too, are 
much the same: the cries of wheeling 
gulls and, as the morning mist clears 
and the sun takes hold, children’s 
laughter coming from across the lawn. 

It was this dream that the Ameri- 
can painter William Merritt Chase 
caught so assuredly at the turn of the 
century. In Chase’s canvases of the 
Shinnecock Hills, summer is forever. 
Endless blue skies are plumed with 
occasional clouds. The sandy shore 
shelters the bright waters of the bay. 
A child bends to pick up a shell. On 


the dunes, little girls in floppy bon- 
nets and wide-sashed white dresses 
search for bayberries. Chase’s own 
shingled house waits in the distance. 

When this house—designed by 
Stanford White of McKim, Mead & 
White—was completed in 1892, 
Chase was forty-three years old, and 
one of the most fashionable painters 
and art teachers in the United States. 
With perhaps a too self-conscious 
flair, he was known to stride down 
the avenues of New York holding the 
leads of his Russian borzois; he also 
offered frequent entertainments at 
his huge Tenth Street studio. The stu- 
dio, filled with paintings, Spanish 
chairs, Turkish brasswork, a stuffed 
fish, swags of Venetian tapestry and 
a swan dangling upside down, was 
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ABOVE LEFT: Classical elements distinguish the front porch: a balustrade, fluted columns, and small rop¢ 

style capitals that add a nautical touch. Now surrounded by trees, “this porch had a view to the Atlantic Ocea 
when the house was built,” says one of the present owners. ABOVE RIGHT: Stanford White, circa 1900, a partne 
of the fashionable New York firm McKim, Mead & White. opposite: The living room is a spacious two-stor 
setting accented with gleaming wood floors and burnished tongue-and-groove walls. The stair, with a ropelik 
newel post, leads to a gallery that wraps around the second story and opens onto two of the bedroom: 


a magnet for such friends and fellow 
artists as Winslow Homer, Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens and John Moran, who 
characterized the crowd as “loungers, 
reporters, sightseers and buyers.” 
Much the same age as his friend 
Chase, Stanford White was also a 
phenomenon in his field. By the time 
of the Shinnecock house, he and his 
New York firm had already designed 
the Villard Houses and the Washing- 
ton Memorial Arch. Also to their cred- 
it were a number of resort houses and 
the Casino in Newport, Rhode Island. 
Chase and White were similar in 
more than talent and achievement. 
Energetic and gregarious, they lived 
fully, traveled widely, gave of them- 
selves generously. Charles C. Bal- 
dwin in Stanford White relays a 
vignette of the two men, along with 
another friend, walking arm in arm 
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down Fifth Avenue on an autumn af- 
ternoon: Chase, immaculately turned 
out, with a white carnation in his but- 
tonhole; and the six-foot-three White, 
with fox-brush hair and sweeping 
mustachios, gesturing eagerly, too ab- 
sorbed in talk to notice the attention 
the charismatic pair attracted. 

Above all, both men matched the 
optimism of turn-of-the-century 
America. Sensing their young coun- 
try’s destiny, they were determined 
to contribute by merging the best of 
Europe with the American main- 
stream to create a uniquely American 
style in their respective arts. 

During the winters, Chase taught 
painting at New York’s Art Students 
League. In the summers, he custom- 
arily returned to Europe to seek out 
new techniques, new artists. When 
some residents of Southampton de- 

























THE NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY, NEW YORK 


cided to establish an open-air af 
school like those in Europe, it wa 
natural that they should ask Cha 
to head it. As an added allure, the 
gave him a parcel of land betwee 
the Shinnecock and Peconic bays 0 
which to build a house. Chase’ 
choice of his friend Stanford White, 
leading New York architect who hag 
produced a number of summer cot 
tages, was also a natural one. 

This house that White designed 
and Chase portrayed, once visible t 
the artist’s little girls gathering berrie¢ 
or dancing over the grassy dunes 
is now thickly encircled by beac 
plum and bay bushes. The dirt road i 
overhung with pine and scrub oak 
Otherwise it is much as it was whe 
the Chase children left it, regretfull 
at summer's end. The wood shingle 
are more weathered, but the whit 
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paint that picks out the gambrel roof 
and dormer windows is just as spark- 
ling. The white trim also makes the 
porch an invitation, emphasizing the 
classical dignity of its fluted columns. 

White’s design was far simpler 
than even the more modest of the 
Newport houses. The very simplicity, 
however, seems to have been an ex- 
citing discipline for the architect, an 
excuse for a degree of refinement and 


sculptural elegance not often given to 
a summer place. 

At the heart of the house is one 
enormous volume, a two-story living 
room like a great hall, with a stone 
firep 
Running the full depth of the house, 


ready for crackling fires. 


the lofty space allows fresh breezes 
from the bay to blow through. To one 


side, a staircase with rope-twisted 


newel post and balusters curves as 


sensuously as a snail’s shell to become 
a gallery overlooking the living room 
below. The gallery in turn serves as 
an open-sided corridor connecting 
two of the house’s seven bedrooms. A 
touch of fantasy is at the base of the 
living room chandelier—a gilded 
snowflake set high in the lofty ceil- 


ing between two semicircles of glass | 


spoked like a ship’s wheel. 
One unifying decorative element 
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BELOW: An arched entranceway frames 
the dining room alcove where a board wall 
curves, embracing the space and incorporat- 
ing two double-hung windows. The chande- 
lier is a converted gas lamp. RIGHT: William 
Merritt Chase, surrounded by the artful clut- 
ter of props and canvases in the studio of his 
Shinnecock house. A group of art enthusiasts 
brought him to Southampton to teach sum- 
mer art classes, and they provided him with 
the land for the house designed by White. 


THE PARRISH ART MUSEUM, WILLIAM MEARITT CHASE ARCHIVES 





This house that 


Stanford White designed and 

William Merritt Chase portrayed is much 
as it was when the Chase children left 

it, regretfully, at summer’s end. 


is the wood paneling—tongue-and- 
groove boards as highly polished and 
neatly fitting as a sailboat’s hull, 
which follow sharp angles and curves 
with equal facility. Below the chair 
rail they are horizontal; above, they 
rise vertically, increasing the sense of 
height. Even the ceilings continue in 
the same strips of burnished wood. 
In Chase’s summer house, unlike 
his Tenth Street studio, interior space 
and life overflowed outdoors. Both 
the house and the landscape were the 
subject of many of Chase’s happiest 
canvases: a Japanese fish banner that 
flew when a new baby was born; an 
Aeolian harp fixed to the door that 
strummed when guests walked in; 


Alice Gerson Chase stitching baby 
clothes, the light falling through a 
window on her dark hair. Every 
detail, every aspect of summer life— 
everything at Shinnecock became a 
possible subject for a painting. It is 
not surprising that one of Chase’s 
daughters is said to have cried out, 
“Papa, come quickly! Here is a cloud 
posing for you!” 

The light is still luminous on spare 
furnishings and wood floors. There 
are marks on the walls where a ward- 
robe stood, where a stove warmed 
the living room. Stanford White’s 
tribute to summer, sitting on the crest 
of the dunes, blown by bay winds, 
is unchanged as summer itself.0 
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Millhouse Mystery 


The Evan Hunters’ Storied Connecticut Residence 


ARCHITECTURE BY RICHARD BERGMANN, FAIA 


A DARK BROWN shingled millhouse, 
built in the 1770s on the banks of a 
Connecticut river, has been inge- 
niously remodeled for Evan Hunter 
and Ed McBain, two of America’s 
most prolific writers. McBain, whose 
nearly fifty mystery and police nov- 
els include Heat and Lightning, and 
Hunter, author of Blackboard Jungle, 
twenty-three other novels and sev- 
eral screenplays, are one and the 
same man—a complex man who is as 
meticulous about his surroundings 
as he is about his prose. 

Evan Hunter and his wife, novelist 
Mary Vann, were entranced with the 
millhouse when they bought it in 
1972. It had stone foundation walls, 
post-and-beam structure, and was 
wedged between a much-traveled 
road and the river on a pie-shaped, 
thickly wooded plot of land that 
seemed much bigger than its 1.3 
acres. It had eccentric touches like 
cast-iron balconies from New Orleans 
with the attached legend Storey, 1861. 
(‘A fitting name, don’t you think?” 
Hunter asks, “for a place where two 
writers work?) Signs abounded of 
the house’s earlier incarnations as a 
sawmill, a cotton-batting mill, a door- 
knob factory and, later, a landscape 
artist’s studio. 

With such a history of enterprise, 
the house seemed an ideal new base 
for the Hunters’ productive careers. 
There were problems, though. The 
windows didn’t afford nearly enough 
sense of the glory of the river rushing 


TEXT BY JANE HOWARD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER AARON 


past them, and from the road just a 
few feet from their front wall there 
was too much noisy traffic. 

Besides views and privacy, more 
living space was needed. Hunter was 
looking for hospitality without claus- 
trophobia, especially when he and 
Mary Vann welcome their four chil- 
dren—his three sons and her daugh- 
ter by previous marriages. Space 
was needed for overnight guests and 
also, for the sake of all visitors, a new 
entrance. The way the house had 
been laid out in the course of its 
many renovations, nobody could 
quite tell where the front door was. 

To the Hunters’ rescue came their 
accomplished friend and neighbor 
Richard Bergmann, a fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects, who 
had remodeled another aged Con- 
necticut house for his own use, and 
has won awards for his “sensitive and 
skillful handling of creative design 
and adaptive preservation.” 

When Bergmann took the job he 
felt a little the way architect John A. 
Gurd had in 1912 on seeing the same 
house after its purchase by landscape 
painter Frank Townsend Hutchens. 
Gurd “fairly shouted with enthusiasm,” 
an account of the time reports, at the 
prospect of making the millhouse 
over. Bergmann fairly shouted too, 
in his own way, and got to work. 

“We created an entrance pavilion,” 
the architect says, “a sequence of 
spaces—a small short corridor giving 
onto what was the old foyer. The new 


A river rushes by the shingled 18th-century Connecticut millhouse 

that architect Richard Bergmann has remodeled for writers Evan Hunter and 
Mary Vann. Square-paned windows and telephone-pole supports, visible from 
the northwest, help retain the factorylike appearance of the original mill. 
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ABOVE: Evan Hunter in his double-height study. A large window and 

clerestory provide natural light and views of the river and sky. BELOW: An 

angled pavilion with an early-19th-century doorframe emphasizes the front en- 
trance. To the right, an ornate railing surrounds a flagstone breakfast terrace. OPpPO- 
siTE: Decks, terraces and cast-iron balconies from New Orleans characterize the 
southwest corner, where a sycamore grows through the second-story deck. 


front entrance orients the front door 
to the entry gate, and a pyramidal} 

. : y 
skylight over it accents the entrywayj# 
and floods it with light.” Throughout ' 
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the house Bergmann put in more sky- 


lights and designed windows that 
would allow his clients to exult in their \ 
dramatic river views without sacrific- 
ing any of their privacy. 

The Hunters decided against a big 
expanse of window. “If you stand 
next to floor-to-ceiling glass with the 


river rushing by you, you can feel un- } 


protected,” says Bergmann. “Besides, 
there’s the notion of framing smaller 
views rather than open panoramas.| 
Each two-by-two-foot window frames 


. 

. 

: . ur i 

a particular vista. 


His main task, Bergmann says,/™ 


“was to provide the Hunters with ii} 


privacy from the road by adding*afm 
large library onto the living room 
and building a stone interior wall as a 
sound buffer and visual barrier.” A 
thirty-foot-long clerestory over the 
six-foot stone wall provides plenty of 
light, and the expanded living room 
adds greatly to the house’s spacious 
feeling. On the second floor the 
architect added a guest room/sitting 
room to replace what had been a deck. 
“Supported by heavy timber tele-jF 
phone poles, it hovers over the stream,” 
Bergmann says, “and suggests the 
feeling of being aboard ship.” 

Outside the house, huge boulders 
were brought in to brace a retaining 
wall by the riverbank, creating a 
much more inviting setting for pic- 
nics. The Hunters feed the bluegill, 
trout and catfish, and in summer- 
time they relax in sight of a peren- 
nial garden where, Mary Vann says, 
“Evan tries to remember, from year 
to year, what he’s planted.” 

The Hunters visit their other house 
in Florida during the cold months. 
But as Mary Vann says, “houses don’t 
like it when you leave them,” and 
the two novelists have enjoyed every 
moment of their fourteen years in the 
historic millhouse. It has become 
what it was for the landscape painter 
Hutchens before them, “not only a 
haven of refuge,” as he said, “but a 
constant inspiration.” 0) 
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CAROLUS LINNAEUS, the greatest bota- 
nist of his time, was fifty-one when 
in 1758 he purchased land north of 
Uppsala in his native Sweden. Re- 
nowned throughout Europe for his 
studies and catalogues of living 
things, a respected author and physi- 
cian, he felt the need to create a haven 
for his family and a retreat from his 
duties as professor at Uppsala Uni- 
versity. To these ends, he went deeply 
into debt to build a country house. 
As a child in the southern Swedish 
province of Smaland, Linnaeus de- 
veloped a fondness for botany that 
never left him; early in life he con- 
ceived the herculean ambition of de- 





Historic Houses: 


Linnaeus at Hammarby 
The Great Naturalist's Estate in Sweden 


ABOVE: “In consideration of my little children,” Linnaeus wrote a friend in 1758, “I bought a small farm near Uppsala.” The 
Hammarby acres, which he called “my rusticity,” also provided field trips for his pupils and sources for his collections. 


scribing and categorizing all animals, 
plants and minerals—the three king- 
doms of nature. By his thirtieth birth- 
day he was well on his way. 

Never a modest man, Linnaeus at- 
tempted to influence his chances for 
a professorship at Uppsala University 
by writing a pamphlet that sang his 
own praises. He won the job in 1742 
and soon proved a popular teacher, 
but this and other incidents gradually 
built up a reservoir of ill-will among 
his colleagues. In the meantime, he 
designed a large botanical garden, 
named and classified plants round 
the clock, and married. 

The sniping of his colleagues, a 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARIE HOLSTEIN 


TEXT BY CHARLES C. MANN 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: The substantial manor hous 


was built to Linnaeus’s design four years after) |) 







he acquired Hammarby. The gambrel roo 
and single-convex tiles, as well as the color 
are typical of country houses of Smaland, 
the Swedish province where he was born. 


opposite: Portraits of Linnaeus and his bride 
Sara Lisa Moraea, painted the year they mar- 
ried, 1739, by Johan Henrik Scheffel, hang in 
the drawing room at Hammarby. The wallpa- 
per, remarkably well preserved, is original. 
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heavy workload and constant risk of 
“Uppsala fever,” a recurring illness 
prevalent in the area, oppressed him 
more and more. By 1758, he wrote a 
friend, he was “old, grey, worn out.” 
Indeed, he said, “if I had rope and 
English courage I would have long 
since hanged myself.” (Like many 
Swedes of the time, he believed that 
an inordinate number of English peo- 
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ple committed suicide in this way.) 

That year he bought a small estate, 
Hammarby, nine miles southeast of 
Uppsala; some time later he acquired 
an entire hamlet of five houses, Safja, 
closer to town; and a few months 
after that, he purchased yet a third 
property, called Edeby, adjacent to 
Hammarby. In the process he bor- 
rowed heavily, and the prospect of 





ABOVE: In the dining room, the tall clock that 
tolled the hours for Linnaeus is still working. 
The two small tables are fitted with tenons 
and mortises to form a larger dining table. 


opposite: Linnaeus papered his study and the 
adjoining bedroom with botanical prints. The 
portraits of two of his daughters are by S. V. 
Hook. When the queen of Sweden presented 


Linnaeus with the court monkey, the king | 


contributed the painting by Gustaf Hesselius. 
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debt terrified him. “I am doomed!” 
he wrote a friend. “I have always 
feared for debt as for snakes; but must 
now dance in a debtor’s prison which 
I had never thought to do. This will 
turn me grey early .” 

Of Linnaeus’s estates, Hammarby 
became his favorite. Situated on a 
wooded knoll slightly above the 
marshy terrain, it had a single small 





dwelling with a sod roof. Four years 
after purchasing it, Linnaeus de- 
signed and built a large house. The 
best rooms were on the ground floor, 
and here the wooden floors and ceil- 
ings were left unstained. He papered 
the study himself with botanical draw- 
ings, a conceit he carried to the bed- 
room as well. Over the bedroom door 
was the motto Innocue vivito: Numen 


adest. ‘Live innocently: God is here.” 

Linnaeus spent summers with his 
wife and five children in the bracing 
air of Hammarby. He worked in his 
gardens, looked for specimens with 
his students in the nearby woods and 
consumed quantities of wild straw- 
berries, which he believed could alle- 
viate gout. Inside the house, his wife 
played cards incessantly. Sundays, a 
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peasant might be summoned to play 
the violin for dancing in the barn. 
After a fire consumed much of 
Uppsala in 1766, Linnaeus decided 
to construct a small museum at 
Hammarby to house his collections of 
plants, shells, insects and minerals. It 
was completed in 1768, and he lec- 
tured there on summer days to stu- 
dents who sometimes walked from 
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Uppsala to hear him. He used it also 
as a study, and it is pleasant to picture 
him there, scrutinizing flowers while 
his vast collection of pets—monkeys, 
parrots, crickets, even an American 
raccoon—chirped and chittered and 
scrambled about nearby. 

Linnaeus was not one to under- 
estimate his own achievements. He 
rarely changed his mind once he had 


ABOVE: Hall timbers are insulated with moss, 
and boards are “splash-colored’’—painted 
white, then splashed with various colors. At 
the small 1730 Baroque writing table in the 
study beyond, Linnaeus wrote his books, 


opposite: Before the manor house was built, 
Linnaeus and his family spent the summers 
in the sod-roofed house. On the hill behind 
the house, he planted his “Siberian garden” | 
with seeds sent him by Catherine the Great. 
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made it up, no matter what the evi- 
dence. (Throughout his life he was 
convinced that swallows do not fly 
south in the winter, but live on the 
bottoms of lakes through the season.) 
As an old man, he looked back on 
his accomplishments and provided 
his own chorus of praise. He pro- 
nounced one of his books “a master- 
piece, [which] required more than 


could be expected of one man.” 

After a period of illness, Linnaeus 
died on January 10, 1778, and was 
buried in a coffin made from an elm 
that grew at Hammarby. By then he 
had achieved worldwide fame and 
his pupils came from as far away as 
America. King Gustavus III of Sweden, 
who often asked Linnaeus’s advice 
concerning the purchase of animals 
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for the royal gardens, eulogized him 
at the opening of parliament. 

A few weeks before his death, 
Linnaeus went for a sleigh ride and 
impulsively turned to the farmhouse 
at Sdfja. His alarmed family found 
him hours later, wrapped in sheep- 
skins and smoking his pipe before a 


crackling fire. He was thoroughly 


delighted with himself.0 








IN THE LAST days of October—or even 
to wait till those of winter verge on 
spring—will ye no come back again, 
to just east of the isles of the Inner 
Hebrides and south below the slopes 
of Beinn Ghlas. In the heathery re- 
gions of Argyll, on a gentle hillside 
where Loch Fyne reaches inland 
from the Atlantic, Sir [lay and Lady 
Campbell’s Crarae Garden spreads its 
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woodland wonders along the burn. 

Beyond a gateway flanked by tower- 
ing eucalyptus trees, a drive sweeps 
up to the nineteenth-century gray 
stone manor house where the Camp- 
bells live, lavishing devotion on their 
garden throughout the year. Like 
Highlanders, they wear the hearty 
craggy character of the landscape in 
their Scottish faces. They love these 





Cradled in wooded hills and nurtured 

by waters of the burn coursing through. its 
glens, Crarae, on the west coast of Scotland, 
represents a partnership of man and nature 
spanning three generations of the Campbell 
family. ABOveE: A break in a stand of conifers 
and broad-leaved trees reveals Loch Fyne 
and the Cowal Hills beyond. opposite: Maple 
branches arch over azaleas, which, com- 
bined with rhododendrons, provide masses 
of color throughout the garden. 














LEFT: Waters of the burn pursue a leisurely course between banks bright with 
azaleas and rhododendrons. In the background, varying colors and forms of trees 


are accented by the unadorned slopes of Beinn Ghlas. Above: Azaleas blossom on 
high ground above the burn. In the distance are Loch Fyne and the Cowal Hills. 
BELOW: Young birches define a glade of wild scillas, ferns and bluebells. Mixed 
azaleas and Earl of Donoughmore rhododendrons ascend the banks. 





acres, the treasure of trees, shrubs and 
plants nurtured and preserved by 
Sir Ilay’s family since 1825. 

Crarae’s horticultural symphony 
begins at the very walls of the manor 
house, with pineapple-scented silver- 
leaf broom at the stone elevations, 
then spreads across a rose garden and 
wide lawns to cover some forty-five 
acres, climbing up the glen where 
Scots pines thrust skyward through 
color bursts of azaleas. 

Sun brightens the dark greens of 
decorative hardwoods standing tall 
out of magnolias and rhododendrons, 
and spotlights down through the 
trees. At each level, fireworks of blos- 
soms explode to the eye, and leaves 
carpet steps cut in the dark soil to 
make a pathway ascending the steep 
banks of the burn. 

The Campbells speak of years of 
ancestral dedication that gave birth to 
the ancient pleasures of this place, 
born of whim and chance as much as 
by design. Keeping it as wild as it is 
tame, nature and man have created a 
woodland refuge for plants from all 
over the temperate world. 

Sir Ilay, as he climbs his glen, com- 
ments upon the sunlight transfusing 
the reddish pigment of a Japanese 
maple. “It is like lifting an evening 
glass of vintage port before a candle, 
and having its ruby glow make one 
gasp and then sigh in anticipation.” 

Bathed in moist air, the Campbells’ 
garden is couched in sheep-grazed 
hills ascending in the distance to 
mountains strewn with boulders. 
Out of the lonely remoteness the 
burn creeps down over rocks and 
pebbles into the narrow ravine of 
Crarae, its mossy banks deepened by 
centuries of rain. In spate by winter, 
the burn’s torrents pour in a roar, and 
by summer the molten silver pools 
reflect the shimmering gold of azalea 
blossoms. From the slopes of this 
vale, the trunks of larch, birch and 
pine rise like pipes of a cathedral or- 
gan, the intermingling forms shaping 
chords of color. 

On the stage of the seasons, the 
garden performs like a play, chang- 
ing its scenes and costumes and mak- 


ing autumn and winter as stunning 
as spring and summer. An old mill- 
pond has been drained to provide 
a woodland glade where scillas and 
bluebells blossom in May and June. 
With the winds of autumn, leaves 
brighten against the backdrop of the 
mountain, their branches waving a 
black tracery against lake and sky. 

Sir Ilay, aided by his gardeners, 
works as an artist might, pruning, 
cutting and clearing to frame vistas 
and make way for spatial delights. 
From each direction, another pros- 
pect contributes an element of sur- 
prise, where nature is helped and 
provided with setting and back- 
ground to let a flower, shrub or tree 
reach the splendor of maturity. 

Be it as humble as a flowerpot on a 
windowsill, nothing cheers the spirit 
more than to watch what you have 
planted grow. And here at Crarae, in 
its flowering forest, those who come 
in peace and not in trespass can mar- 
vel, peering up through the wine- 
tinted leaves of a copper beech to 
spy upon a grove of graceful gray- 
boughed eucalyptuses on a hill. Or 
stand awed at the foot of a giant 
monkey puzzle tree, which looms like 
a monster green ghost. Or touch the 
shiny cinnamon-colored bark of win- 
tering rhododendrons. Or pass by the 
conical Serbian spruces, which stand 
like sentinel candelabra. 

Gulls soar over the waters of Loch 
Fyne in the distance. A heron rises 
with slow grace from the banks of the 
burn, and a cormorant dips and dives 
across the sky. 

Sir Ilay and Lady Campbell would 
bid you welcome to come and take 
your fill of this tranquillity, in all its 
Oriental stillness. Or even in the 
winds, chill and wet, when the skies 
tumble by laden with veils of rain. 


Near the head of the glen, trees thickly 
underplanted with shrubs compose a lively 
illustration of the gardening philosophy of 
Sir George Campbell, father of Sir Ilay 
Campbell, the present owner of Crarae: “Al- 
ways try and ensure that plants look natural 
in their setting.” Azaleas and rhododen- 
drons overhang the stream bed. Farther up 
the slope, a Prince Albert yew towers 

Over a mountain ash in full flower. 
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In a Poetic Manor 
Sir Sacheverell Sitwell at Weston Hall, Northamptonshire 






































TEXT BY PETER QUENNELL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


‘WESTON LIES VERY near the heart of 
England,” wrote Sir George Sitwell, 
distinguished father of the famous 
oetic family. This is true enough, 
shough the suggestion once made 
by an imaginative visitor, that the 
splendid two-hundred-year-old cop- 
ner beech tree just behind the house 
arks the kingdom’s exact central 
point, proves to be pleasing legend. 

Still, Weston Hall, the home since 
1925 of Sir Sacheverell Sitwell, last 
d youngest of the three poets, does 
stand more or less in the center of the 
Midlands, which is among the quiet- 
st places in Northamptonshire, itself 
a rather quiet and peaceful county. The 
andscape that surrounds Weston is 
lacid and uneventful. Scattered with 
mall, modest villages built of the lo- 
cal brownish stone, it rolls gently 
way toward a nebulous horizon. 

Against such a background, a big 
porticoed Palladian edifice might 
look oddly inappropriate. Weston, on 
he other hand, is dignified but unas- 
suming, neither very large nor par- 
icularly small. It is, in fact, what the 
French would call a gentilhommiere, 
a gentleman’s house, whereas Reni- 
haw, the great castellated Derby- 
hire mansion at which Sacheverell 
itwell and his brother and sister 
passed most of their youth, is unmis- 
akably a chateau. 

First begun about 1680 or 1690, 
Weston was considerably redesigned 
during the next century; and since 
those days, year after year, the vari- 
ous families who inhabited it have 
added traces of their own existence. 
When Sir Sacheverell and his elegant 
and. enterprising Canadian wife, 
_ Georgia, moved in some six decades 

ago they, too, without attempting 
/ any drastic changes, gave it a livelier, 

lighter, more contemporary air. They 

did well—the signs of modern life 
vamid reminders of the past accentu- 

vate the house’s charm. 

_ Many of the most magnificent 
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opposite: Seated in the drawing room of his ancestral home, Weston Hall, is Sir Sacheverell 
Sitwell, of the distinguished family of writers and poets. ABOVE: The north facade of the house was 
constructed in 1777. BELOW: A portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria, attributed to Sir Anthony van 
Dyck, and a Chippendale mirror grace the front hall. The gentleman’s silk coat dates from the 1790s. 
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Englsin country houses have today 
becouie Museums in which visitors 
move, sometimes a little wearily, 
from exhibit to exhibit. Weston, how- 
ever, is above all a private house. 
Within its nicely proportioned rooms 
are numerous memorable objects—a 
fine chimneypiece with gracefully 
molded supports; a pair of eigh- 
teenth-century cabinets designed by 
the celebrated French ébéniste Pierre 
Langlois; miniatures by Cosway; a 
series of bird pictures, in gesso re- 
lief to make them more lifelike, by 
the Irish artist Samuel Dixon; an em- 





broidered seventeenth-century arm- 
chair; interesting ancestral and 
historical portraits. 

The front hall, for example, con- 
tains two historic portraits hanging 
on the same wall, one by Sir Anthony 
van Dyck or a member of his school, 
representing Charles I’s consort, 
Queen Henrietta Maria. The second 
shows her son Charles II’s favorite 
concubine, the plump, good-hu- 
mored actress Nell Gwyn. Why the 
two of them should have been thus 
placed remains an intriguing and in- 
soluble problem. None of the highly 


respectable nineteenth-century ladies 
who oceupied Weston is said to have 
as much as known the favorite’s name, 
but from gossip whispered through 
the ages they understood that she 


was an extremely bad woman of 


whom the less they said the better: 


Sir Sacheverell Sitwell has written nearly sev- 
enty books on art, travel and music, as well as 
volumes of poetry. The library of Weston Hall 
is highlighted by a pastel portrait of his sis- 
ter, Dame Edith Sitwell, drawn in 1935 by her 
friend the Russian artist Pavel Tchelitchew. 
Antiques include Queen Anne armchairs and 
tapestry-covered Chippendale-style chairs. 
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At Weston, no dramatic scandals, 


ey) Wild adventures or unmarried love 





affairs seem to have taken place. But a 


| Victorian owner of the house, before 


he settled there, led an unusually ro- 


, i) mantic life. The Honorable Henry 


Hely-Hutchinson, one of whose four 


The dining room is appointed with a Shera- 
ton three-pedestal table and velvet-covered 


chairs, Regency side chairs and a Chippen- , 


dale mahogany game table. A Japanese lac- 
quer cabinet, left, stands next to a portrait 
of a woman and her dog by 17th-century 
Dutch artist Hendrick Bloemaert. A collection 
of Georgian silver rests before the window. 


daughters wed Sir Reresby Sitwell, 
father of the learned Sir George, 
was born in 1790 and lived on until 
1874. His likenesses display him first 
as a gallantly bewhiskered soldier, a 
pretty little girl leaning against his 
knee, then as an octogenarian patri- 
arch evidently close to death. 

During his active military career, 
Colonel Hely-Hutchinson had served 
through the Peninsular Campaign 
and fought under Wellington at Wa- 
terloo. In peacetime he was the ac- 
knowledged lover of Princess Pauline 
Borghese, Napoleon’s most attractive 





and worst behaved sister, who sat 
for Canova naked and afterward ex- 
cused her conduct by pointing out 
that the sculptor’s studio had been 
very well heated. 

Of this flattering liaison the colo- 
nel preserved one or two delightful 
tokens—a fan; two halves of a wal- 
nut shell, a single white kid glove 
squeezed into each; and a tiny egg- 
shaped agate casket that may have 
held either a drop of some provoca- 
tive scent, or conceivably a tear that 
the princess shed upon parting. Else- 
where at Weston hangs a formidable 

















saber that Colonel Hely-Hutchinson 
wielded when he fought a duel with 
a certain Russian grand duke. 

It is not known if Sir George dis- 
covered any of these relics during 
his early exploration of the house, 
a search he vividly chronicled in his 
privately printed booklet A Brief His- 
tory of Weston Hall, but therein he 
tells a wonderfully characteristic tale. 
Besides being an erudite archaeolo- 
gist, expert genealogist and inspired 
designer of gardens, he also possessed 
the peculiar gift for which Horace 
Walpole invented a new word, 
“serendipity’’—the knack of lighting 
upon hidden treasures. 

In June 1913, Sir George relates, he 
had spent a week at Weston while he 
carefully catalogued its contents and 
examined the long succession of let- 
ters that its denizens had constantly 
exchanged. “The work [he reports in 
the third person] was so engrossing 


that he was never able to stir out of 
doors until sunset. On the eighth day, 
when the carriage that was to take 
him to the station was at the door, the 
memory came to mind of a book he 
had once read, which stated that, in 
old country houses, a seventeenth- 
century table-cloth might sometimes 
be found upon the kitchen table. And 
there, sure enough, it was—a Flemish 
cloth of about the year 1700 woven 
with hunting scenes.” 

The sudden appearance of the bar- 
onet, top-hatted and great-coated, 
must have astonished the household 


continued on page 215 


ABOVE: A circa 1830 costumed doll stands on 
the first-floor landing. On the chair at left are 
a late-18th-century gentleman’s coat and 
striped breeches. RIGHT: The bed hangings in 
the Needlework Bedroom were embroidered 
during the early 18th century by Weston’s 
first Owner, Susanna Jennens. The chair is 
draped with a circa 1780 velvet coat. A late 
Victorian ruffled silk ballgown lies on the bed. 
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Antiques: 
Fanciful Coverups 
A Patchwork of English and American Chintz Quilts 


TEXT BY CAROLINE SEEBOHM - 


THINK ABOUT QUILTS, and numerous 
American examples—from museum 
exhibitions, antiques shops and 
friends’ living rooms—instantly 
spring to mind. But quiltmaking, it 
should be remembered, traces its ori- 
gins back to the hand-skill traditions 
of Europe, and achieved its American 
apotheosis as an indigenous folk art 
only after a long and arduous period 








oa 
Pieced Quilt Top, English, 1810-20. English chintz; 75” x 98”. A mosaic of diversely patterned hexagons, including “op-art,” 
chiné, tartan and chinoiserie, still bears its original templates. The Antique Textile Company, London. 


of nurturing in the laps of our ances- 
tral needlewomen. 

The word quilt comes from the 
Latin culcita, meaning a stuffed sack, 
which is what'the thing is, when you 
come to think of it. Quilting as a tech- 
nique is the stitching of two pieces of 
material together with padding in be- 
tween. Like the feather bed, the quilt 
was found to be an excellent form of 
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Pieced Quilt, American (New England), circa 1830. Cotton and English chintz; 100” x 104”. Interlaced diamonds form the Star of 
Bethlehem, a traditional American design popular during the 19th century. America Hurrah Antiques, New York. 
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warmth-producing wrapper in those 
northern European countries so well- 
acquainted with the cold. 

The Elizabethans, as in so many 
other artistic pursuits, developed nee- 
dlework into a very refined skill, 
thanks to their lust for lavish embroi- 
dery and embellishment. In the sev- 
enteenth century, such skills would 
be applied to quilts and eventually 
transform quiltmaking into an art. 

Quilts evolved into three main 
forms that still exist today: the whole- 
cloth quilt, which was one large piece 
of fabric whose decoration derived 
from the fabric itself and lines made 
by the quilting stitches; the pieced 
quilt, which was made up of many 
smail fabric pieces sewn together into 
a large overall design; and the appli- 
qué quilt, which was a large piece of 
background fabric onto which em- 
broidered or cut-out fabrics had been 
applied. Evidence of appliqué work 
dates back to the fifteenth century. 





ABOVE LEFT: Pieced Quilt, American (New York), circa 1845. Cotton and English chintz; 94” x 86”. A three-sided border 
frames a Nine Patch quilt. The fourth edge, unseen at the top of the bed, was often omitted. America Hurrah Antiques, 
New York. ABOVE RIGHT: Whole Cloth Quilt, Welsh, late 19th century. Chintz; 84” x 75”. Roller-printed fabric emblazoned 
with foliage motifs reflects the fashion for paisley. Gallery of Antique Costume & Textiles, London. 


But it was the cotton fabrics im- 
ported from India beginning in the 
seventeenth century that proved to 
have one of the greatest effects on the 
development of English pieced quilts. 
These cottons, called chintz, from the 
Sanskrit word meaning variegated, 
were mostly glazed, and of the most 
dazzling variety of color and design. 
Thanks to the expanding Indo-Euro- 
pean textile trade, and in particular 
the activities of the British East India 
Company, chintzes swept England, 
an inspiration to apparel and uphol- 
stery makers as well as to quilters. 
The craze was such that in 1721, un- 
der pressure from local textile manu- 
facturers, an act of Parliament was 
passed prohibiting the “use and 
wear” of decorated stuffs from India 
and the Orient, thus increasing their 
value and fad-appeal a hundredfold. 
The ensuing shortage of fabrics gave 
rise to the careful hoarding of rem- 
nants, and provided women the 
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chance to show both their ingenuity 
and frugality by “piecing” quilts to- 
gether from these colorful scraps. 
Although eighteenth-century mech- 
anization allowed chintz fabrics to be 
printed at greater speed and less cost 
at home, putting an end to the Indian 
monopoly of the textile industry, 
quality deteriorated. It was not until 
the late 1800s, with the Arts and 
Crafts movement encouraging inter- 
est in documentary prints and accu- 
rate reproduction, that chintzes were 





Whole Cloth Quilt, American (Pennsylvania), 1830-40. English or French chintz; 104” x 108”. Vertical rows of flowers and 
diagonally intersecting stitches enhance a fabric retaining its original glaze. Keiter-Malcé Antiques, New York. 


again restored to their former glory. 

By this time certain identifying 
trends can be noticed. In a number of 
English examples, a central medal- 
lion embellished quilts, especially in 
the earlier years of the century. On 
some occasions they commemorated 
a current event of historical impor- 
tance—the Battle of Waterloo, for in- 
stance, or King George III’s Golden 
Jubilee, or the coat of arms of the 
quiltmaker’s employer or family. 
These central medallions were often 
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specially printed for a particular 
quilt, and are therefore of great indi- 
vidual interest. 

The other distinctive aspect of 
nineteenth-century English quilts is 
the range of cottons and other fabrics 
used in their making. The best exam- 
ples are made with marvelous pieces 
taken from both furnishing and dress 
fabrics, many of which have a color- 
fulness and complexity that are unri- 
valed today. It is possible, with the 


Pieced and Appliqué Quilt, Sarah Thomas, English, 1821-2. Cotton and English chintz; 90” x 88”. Sawtooth borders and 
a patchwork of chintz squares enclose a field of appliquéd farm motifs. Christie’s South Kensington, London. 


help of institutions such as the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum in London, 
to identify many textiles individ- 
ually, and from this research it ap- 
pears that there was in England a 
workshop method of quilt produc- 
tion, as well as the more typical home 
production. For instance, a quilt ex- 
ists that is composed of forty-four 
different prints, all with the same 
tea-dyed background, originating 


continued on page 216 














Pieced and Appliqué Quilt, English, 1810. English chintz; 104” x 90”. A quilt commemorating the Golden Jubilee of King George III contains 
a specially printed medallion and “blue ground” floral chintz typical of the period. The Antique Textile Company, London. 























Under a 
Limitless Sky 


Sophisticated Oasis 
Deep in the Texas Desert 


INTERIOR DESIGN AND ARCHITECTURE 
BY TRISHA WILSON, ASID 

AND JAMES RIMELSPACH, AIA 

TEXT BY MICHAEL ENNIS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


THERE ARE STILL pioneers for whom to- 
day’s usual “urban” qualifier does 
not apply. Tully and Jackie Currie’s 
sophisticated Mediterranean-style 
desert compound, designed by Trisha 
Wilson and James Rimelspach of the 
Dallas firm Wilson & Associates, de- 
fies most notions of a Texas ranch 
house, but it is set in an isolated, sun- 
assaulted, mesquite-and-prickly-pear 
rangeland so unaccommodating that 
the only previous residents were 
deer, coyotes, scorpions, rattlesnakes 
and an occasional puma. 

“T told Jackie that if she came down 


ABOVE: Walcott Ranch, a 12,000-acre spread 
and residential compound in the heart of the 
southwest Texas desert, has been in the 
family of Tully Currie for three generations. 
RIGHT: Interior designer Trisha Wilson and 
architect James Rimelspach have created a 
spacious beamed living area, highlighted by 
a figurative work by R. C. Gorman and 
carved Mexican doors. Sofa and chairs 
covered in Brunschwig & Fils fabric. 
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here to live I’d build her a nice 
home,” says Tully Currie. He adds, 
“Building this house was the hard- 
est thing I’ve ever done’”—which is 
no small claim from a third-genera- 
tion rancher used to working long 
days in the scorching south Texas 
summer. He inherited the 12,000- 
acre Walcott Ranch from his mater- 
nal grandfather, the legendary John 
Nance ‘“Catcus Jack” Garner, who 
served as vice-president under Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, but even Cactus Jack 
preferred to make his home to the 
north in the relative civilization of 
a town called Uvalde. 

The Curries’ first home on Walcott 
Ranch was a corrugated tin structure 
ordinarily inhabited by deer hunters, 
and in building a permanent home 
on the range they redefined the con- 
cept of starting from scratch. This 
was land that didn’t even have a well 
until the 1970s—water for cattle was 
carted in by mule teams—and the 
Curries themselves laid the thirty 








miles of pipe that pumps water to the 
house and stocks tanks from a well 


drilled to a depth of 2,400 feet. Nei- 
ther mailman nor telephone lineman 
will venture into these isolated 
parts—the phone company calls the 
area ‘‘the dead zone’”’—so the Curries 
pick up their correspondence once a 
week in a small town twenty miles 
away and use a single mobile phone 
for more spontaneous contact with 
the outside world. 

In country like this, Tully and 
Jackie Currie didn’t just need a house, 
they needed a life-support system, a 
fully enclosed compound. But form 
as well as function was a concern, so 
they turned to designer Trisha Wil- 
son, a longtime friend. Wilson and ar- 
chitect Rimelspach also had to start 
from scratch. “Jackie has really so- 
phisticated tastes,” says Wilson, “but 
at the time she and Tully were living 
in this hunting camp with just one 
important furnishing, a baby grand 
piano. She trusted us unreservedly.” 











PRECEDING PAGES: The expansive living /din- 
ing area with English gothic-style cupboard 


flows into the kitchen, colorfully accented |) 


with Mexican tilework by local craftsmen. 

A kilim rug is set on the terra-cotta floor. 
ABOVE: An R. C. Gorman lithograph and a 
grouping of American animal prints are ex- 
hibited in the master bedroom. Bedcoverings 
on the English four-poster, and drapery fabric, 
from Brunschwig & Fils. Chaise longue 





fabric from Glant. opposite: The residential 
compound, protected from wildlife by ten- | 
foot-high walls, includes a large courtyard 
with fountains and a swimming pool. 
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Wilson and Rimelspach devised a 
scheme to completely wall the home 
and grounds in without creating a) 
fortress. The house is an L-shape that 
forms two sides of the outer wall, 
allowing the rooms to open onto a! 
large, grassy interior court surround- 
ing a pool and fountains built from 
smoky-gray Mexican cantera rock.) 
Every detail of the plan contributes to) 
an open, spacious feeling that is a 
dramatic departure from the dark, 
cell-like interiors characteristic of 
traditional hot-climate architecture. 
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There are only eight rooms in the 


entire house, and one wing is dedi- 


cated solely to the cedar-beamed liv- 
ing/dining room that flows directly 
into the Mexican-tiled country 
kitchen. Rows of arched glass double 
doors in the living room and master 
bedroom open onto the central court 
and landscaped patios between the 
house and outer wall. Stately colon- 
naded arcades extend the two wings 
of the house out onto shaded pavil- 
ions that are used for open-air dining 


_ in the spring and fall. 


The designers similarly avoided 
the usual vernacular clichés in their 


_ choice of furnishings; the only nods 


to traditional ranch décor are the 
wagon-wheel headboards in one of 
the guest rooms. But the American 
Southwest is evoked with Indian 


prints and pottery and a judicious’ 


scattering of colorfully geometric 
rugs and rug-upholstered pillows. 
Old Mexico—English is really the 
second language in these environs— 


is recalled in elegantly floral-pat- 
terned cedar panels carved by Mexi- 
can craftsmen, the glazed tiles in all 
the “wet” areas of the house, and 
the cool terra-cotta interior paving. 
There are rustic American touches 
as well, such as willow chairs and a 
pine-plank dining table, and some 
English accents, too, like the master 
bed with four sturdy posts that rise in 
heavily turned spirals. The strongest 
Continental inflection in the home is 
country French—including such wry 
eclecticisms as a French provincial 
chair covered in cowhide—which 
goes well with the Cistercian simplic- 
ity of Rimelspach’s cut-stone col- 
umns and clean Postmodern lines. 
Now that the house is finished, the 
Curries aren’t relaxing in splendid 
isolation; they run a working ranch 
where they share such daily chores as 
saddle-breaking their horses, clearing 
stubborn mesquite brush, maintain- 
ing the hundreds of miles of dirt road 
that link the ranch together, and just 


plain old-fashioned cowpunching 
and fence-mending. “This is hard liv- 
ing,” observes Jackie Currie. “Every- 
thing is against you out here. But 
there’s a real romance to it.” 

That romance is best indulged 
from one of the Currie home’s nicest 
design flourishes, a roofed observa- 
tion platform. Visitors can look out 
over a vast panorama of rolling, occa- 
sionally butte-topped brushland— 
the range, a heathery mauve in win- 
ter, turns brilliantly verdant in the 
spring—surmounted by a limitless 
sky that offers a dazzling array of 
sunrises and sunsets. There are eerie 
effects to behold: a silence that has a 
paradoxical, almost audible intensity, 
the sea of ground-hugging fog that 
can surround the compound on cool 
mornings. The real triumph of Wal- 
cott Ranch is that it offers the tra- 
ditional comforts of home and hearth 
in a harsh environment, while still 
leaving an invitation to the subtle 
beauty of this land.O 























An Original Rendition 


The Spirited Revival of an Early American Farmhouse 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ALLEN SCRUGGS 
AND DOUGLAS MYERS 

TEXT BY RICHARD CONNIFF 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY J. BARRY O'ROURKE 


Designers Allen Scruggs and Douglas Myers created simple, intimate interiors for Mr. and Mrs. Barry Wish’s home in 

Bucks County, Pennsylvania, recapturing the essence of the 18th-century farmhouse. opposite: An assortment of antiques— 
a copper weather-vane horse, an original-to-the-house corner cupboard, a Log Cabin quilt and a hay rake—adds to the Early 
American flavor of the living room. Chair fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. BELOw: A Welsh cupboard from Kentshire Galleries 
displays Barry Wish’s collection of antique redware, spongeware and slipware. On the low table is an antique birdcage. Sofa, 
loveseat and chair fabric from Lee Jofa. Floor coverings, including needlepoint rug, from Patterson, Flynn & Martin. 











IT WAS EARLY APRIL When the new 
owners of this Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania farmhouse called in design- 
ers Allen Scruggs and Douglas Myers 
and gave them their mandate: to 
bring back the soul of the house. 
According to Scruggs, the 1756 
fieldstone house had been “bastard- 


ized” in the 1950s by a student of 
Frank Lloyd Wright. More recently, 
it had been furnished with wall-to- 
wall carpeting, stacked pillows and 
candlelit shrines to various leading 
gurus. The new owners wanted to 
substitute a more appropriate, if 
loosely defined, country feeling, and 


they wanted it by July, in time to get | 


married alongside a pond on the 
property and move in for summer. 
By all the laws of God, nature and 
interior design, this ought to have 
been a prescription for three months 
of havoc. Or six months, more likely. 
But Myers says it was “the most fun 
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we've ever had on a job,” and clients 
arry and Oblio Wish agree. Scruggs 
idds that he and his partner were lit- 
rally driving off the seventy-acre 
wroperty, with the job completed on 
schedule and on budget, as the wed- 
ing party drove in. 

The transformation that took place 
uring that brief interval is even 
ore remarkable because Scruggs- 
Viyers & Associates, who are based in 
New York, adamantly resist offering 
jclients a signature look; each job starts 
from scratch and can end up any- 
where. “Our portfolio is a bit of a 
shock,” says Scruggs. It zigzags from 
jneon-lit experimental to contempo- 
lrary with Art Déco overtones to tradi- 
| jtional English country. Scruggs says 
|that he and Myers find this eclectic 
‘japproach more fun, and because it 
| gives them a chance to work closely 
| )with the client, it usually produces 
































‘more satisfactory results. 
| In this case, that meant starting 
with a client interview that went well 
'beyond the usual nuts-and-bolts 
iquestions of layout and room func- 
a Barry Wish, a merchant banker 
| jin New York, and Oblio Wish, a 
jclothing designer, spent half a day 
| answering questions not just about 
| their preferences in colors and fab- 
‘rics, but in flowers and even music. 
| They played word-association games 
that Myers, who once taught sociol- 
‘ogy, uses to help clients articulate 
their tastes. Scruggs adds that at 
times, when given permission, he has 
/gohe so far as to rummage around in 
Closets to get a sense of what a client 

Teally likes and dislikes. 
After familiarizing themselves 
with the owner, the designers brain- 
» storm together. Then Myers goes off 
_to work on the color schemes, fabrics 
and other materials, while Scruggs 
does the layout planning as well as 

og) the furniture design. 

, i) For this project, says Scruggs, all 
“|, Parties agreed on the main goal: “To 
ea) get rid of as much of the modern in- 
we), fluences as humanly possible and 
s/ return to the spirit of the original 
vy) house.” Beyond that, Barry and Oblio 
if Wish gave the designers free rein. 


“We were aiming to create a very 
comfortable, easy-to-maintain, re- 
laxed getaway,” says Scruggs. “In 
terms of some high-flown aesthetic 
idea, we certainly had none. There 
was never any attempt to make a 
tremendous statement. That’s what 
was done before.” 

The partners began by purging 
such anachronistic touches as the 
vertical glazed-brick fireplace in the 
master bedroom. Then they exposed 
handsome wide-board floors on the 
upper levels, and extended the slate 
floor of the dining room throughout 
the lower level, eliminating the fif- 
ties-style ceramic tiles in the kitchen. 


The kitchen, once a boxy, claustro- 
phobic warren, was opened up to the 
rest of the ground floor. Throughout 
the house, old materials were used 
for new construction. New plaster 
surfaces got a rough finish, and ex- 
terior corners were chamfered with 
a swipe of the thumb to match the 
already-existing surfaces. 

“In terms of furnishings,” says 
Scruggs, “we chose pieces that rein- 
force the eighteenth-century farm- 
house spirit, but in a very up-to-date 
and relaxed manner. We wanted a 
very country style, but we didn’t feel 
we had to use Early American up- 
holstery, for instance.” Indeed, they 


OPPOSITE: Rough wood surfaces and thick stone walls in the dining room reveal the 
architectural character of the house. An antique dry sink stands at the head of a handcrafted 
sawbuck table. The early-19th-century painting is entitled Farm. BELOW: The master bedroom 
offers the best view of the lake, say Barry and Oblio Wish. On the fiddleback maple four-poster 
designed by Scruggs and Myers are an antique quilt and a handwoven coverlet. The chair 

and ottoman fabric is from Clarence House; dust ruffle fabric from Hinson & Co. 














Completed in the 1950s, the landscaping features a rock-lined, gently cascading spillway set into the sloping lawn. 
Japanese touches elsewhere on the grounds include a wooden bridge and a footpath made of tree-trunk fragments. 


brought in English cricket tables for 
games and made a Welsh display 
cupboard the centerpiece of the liv- 
ing room. And when the Wishes 
asked for an oversize bed, an anach- 
ronism of course, Scruggs and Myers 
designed it as a four-poster in fid- 
dleback maple. ‘Doing a purist 
restoration would have been boring,” 
Scruggs says. “It may take a great 
deal of knowledge, a great deal of 
research, and even a great eye in 
terms of balance, but it certainly 





doesn’t take as much imagination.” 

Barry and Oblio Wish, who fre- 
quently entertain at the house, say 
they are delighted with the results. 
Mr. Wish, who collects American 
pottery, recalls objecting to the Blue 
Willow plates chosen for display on 
the Welsh cupboard; he asked that 
spongeware and slipware be substi- 
tuted because he preferred a more 
primitive look. 

He also disagreed with plans to get 
rid of a large round fireplace added in 


the fifties. He calls it “a conversation 
piece,” and it continues, in fact, to be 
the subject of a friendly war of words 
with the designers. Otherwise, says 
Barry Wish, he and his wife accepted 
the design intact. “It was a very easy 
process,” he says. ‘They understood 
exactly what we wanted.” Indeed, 
the Wishes have now hired the two 
designers to redo their Manhattan 
apartment. According to Scruggs, it 
will be a complete contrast to the 
country home in Bucks County. 























Snow leopards in the Himalayas. ‘Ti- 
gers in the wilds of India. Mountain goril- 
las and lions in Africa. Jaguars in the 
swamps of Brazil. 

George Schaller, pictured here with 
a snow leopard, has spent years in remote 
and rugged places studying the natural 
history of rare animals—and fighting for 
their survival. 

He sees these animals as symbols of 
the habitats in which they live. Preserve 
their habitats and thousands of other 
plants and animals will be assured of a 
home. 

As director of Wildlife 
Conservation International, a di- 
vision of the New York Zoologi- 
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The Rolex Explorer II Oyster Perpetual Chronometer in staimless steel. 
Write for brochure. Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc., Dept. 980, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022-5383. 
World headquarters in Geneva. Other offices in Canada and major countnies around the world. 


Explorer ||, Oyster Perpetual are trademarks © Rolex 1985 











The new Gaggenau collection of modern built-in kitchen 


appliances is made for people who consider-the preparation of ex- 
quisite food a passion rather than an unpleasant chore: for people who 
care about a kitchen’s good looks as well as its problem-free operation. 
Every Gaggenau built-in kitchen appliance has earned its 
merits through unique advantages in useability, high quality 
materials and workmanship, and most of all through simple beauty and 
convenient design. Gaggenau appliances, therefore, were repeatedly 
recognized with the prestigious ‘Gute Form’ label and one of the ovens 
was awarded the German Design Prize. 

Gaggenau built-in kitchen appliances can be arranged in 
any combination to most efficiently meet all demands and needs. In any 
combination they form an aesthetic whole, representing the internatio- 
nally high standard: Made in Germany’. 

Even the first built-in kitchen appliances sold in Europe bore 
the name Gaggenau. Many of the most interesting and recent inno- 
vations in technology were developed or introduced by Gaggenau. 
Today this world-renowned trade mark stands for a collection of more 
than 60 outstanding products of the international top class. 

The photo to the left shows a typical ’'Gaggenau Gourmet Combi- 
nation’ It features a ceramic cooktop, a gas cooktop, and an electric grill 
with genuine lava stones. These elements are separated by Gaggenau’s 
downdraft ventilator which exhausts kitchen odors at countertop level. 
Would you like to know more about Gaggenau? We will send 
you free of charge the new Gaggenau brochure: more than 32 pages 
of detailed information, fitting sketches, dimensions and many photos. 
Just send a postcard to GAGGENAU USA CORPORATION, 
5 Commonwealth Avenue, Woburn, Massachusetts 01801. 


The Difference is Gaggenau 
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Fashions for bed and bath. 
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AN EMINENT VICTORIAN 


John and Danielle Steel Traina’s Country House 
continued from page 115 


antique hurdy gurdy the children 
love to play, and a player piano, to 
which we often dance at breakfast. 
The dining room adjoins the 
kitchen and is really only able to ac- 
commodate twelve. We had recently 
had a round table made, with clouds 
and sky, birds, squirrels, rabbits and 
other animals painted on it. It is 
whimsical but very large, so the room 
had to revolve around it. A painted 
screen—done in the same hues as the 
table and by the same artist—stands 


Persian we had, and we built a large 
fireplace in the room and added a 
French sandstone mantel. But our. 
very favorite piece is a nineteenth- 
century English gilt-framed mirror, ' 
which looks like latticework hung 
with grapes and seems perfect for the 
vineyard-surrounded setting. 
Upstairs we filled the master bed- 
room with white wicker furniture, a 
small blue settee and chair, blue car- 
peting and paintings of unicorns, 
monkeys and children. But the best 


Our children discovered treasures 
we had overlooked—an old Indian mound q 
that yielded arrowheads, a river 
with a swimming hole. 





ina corner, depicting the four seasons; 
in the opposite corner we put a suit of 
armor that has followed us from house 
to house and is known as “George” to 
the children. High on the walls we 
put seven framed murals from John’s 
grandfather’s house, which had the 
same Victorian flavor. 

Both of the living rooms in the 
main house were fun to do, and we 
indulged in a certain amount of hu- 
mor. This was not our serious city 
home, and we wanted it to be fun and 
amusing. When we decided to do a 
black Victorian study, we painted the 
walls a glossy black to the molding, 
then used a black wallpaper with a 
small geometric pattern. We filled the 
room with the fruit of years of comb- 
ing antiques shops for amusing Vic- 
toriana: a sewing machine used as a 
table, an ancient gramophone, an old 
barber’s chair upholstered in its origi- 
nal black leather, two horn chairs, a 
monkey lamp. The prettiest piece isa 
black marble fireplace veined in pale 
pink. It’s a room we all enjoy, and it is 
cozy sitting there on a rainy day. 

The “formal” living room is only 
slightly less whimsical. The furniture 
is more Victoriana, with a handsome 
French armoife. The rug is a large 


bedroom is the guest room. The fur- 
niture here is Victorian, and the fab- 
ric is a light blue moiré to match the 
wallpaper, with pink moiré trim. The 
bed is canopied, the draperies are 
elaborate, and there is a washbasin 
in the room with two pairs of lace 
bloomers casually tossed nearby, a tin 
trunk and hatbox of the period, and 


the Victorian ladies’ clothes I began 


collecting after we did the room. A 
lacy nightgown waits on the bed, a . 
white wool walking coat is casually 
tossed on a chair with handbag and 
fan—only the lady herself seems 
missing. We had a good time doing it, 
and like everything else in the house 
it was done with love and humor. 

And in the future we envision re- 
modeling the barn, with converted 
stalls as bedrooms for the children’s . 
friends, and a huge cleared-away area- 
for barn dances. 

All in all, our country house was: 
an enormous project, taking most of a 
year and a phenomenal amount of 
energy and hard work, but it was 
worth it. Now I never have time to 
think of the ocean! Instead, in years to 
come, in the dead heat of summer I'll 
undoubtedly be out in the fields, on 
the tractor with my husband.0 
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e (0 WHERE YOUR PRIVACY IS OUR PRIMACY. WHERE STATE-OF-THE-ART SECURITY ASSURES A SERENE STATE OF MIND. 
1 ; WHERE PURCHASE INFORMATION AND A PRIVATE SHOWING OF THESE PRESTIGIOUS HIGH-RISE HOMES CAN BE YOURS 


DISCOVER A HAVEN WHERE SAFETY IS A CERTAINTY. | | 
BY CALLING Mrs. HOLMES AT (713) 524-7156. 2121 KIRBY DRIVE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 77019 
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“Shannon Shear” —one of the collection’s exquisite patterns in soft, natural shades: Ivory and Sand. Created in Ireland 
in pure wool...easy and economical to maintain. Complementary borders available. Stocked in the United States and Canada... 


| Tintawn Inc. 
964 Third Avenue New York, NY 10022 


(212) 355-5030 
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American Airlines can take you to 
many places of startling beauty: But none 
is more beautiful than.the island of Maui. 
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“You can see we’ve done some intriguing 
investing recently. When we do, our financial needs 
are as substantial as they are immediate. 

U.S. Trust delivers.” 


Equestrian training center owner 











Handling the financial needs of the wealthy ina 
highly responsive fashion is our particular domain. 
Please contact Rodney I. Woods, Senior Vice President, 
United States Trust Company of New York, 

45 Wall Street, New York, NY 10005, (212) 806-4444. 


US. Trust 


When you do something very well 
you simply cannot do it for everyone. 
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Architecture in Glass 
© 1979 


MACHIN CONSERVATORIES 


Conceived in the Victorian Romantic Tradition, built in England 
with the technology of the 1980's: unique structures that will 
endure long into the twenty first Century. 


For brochure send $5.00 


MACHIN DESIGNS (USA) INC 
Houston 652 Glenbrook Road, Stamford, CT 06906 —Lonpon 
(713) 524 1820 (203) 348-5319 01350 1581 











Artist’s Space in Rural Connecticut 
continued from page 145 


building took on a new role as the 
center of a vital family life. In 1969 i 
just a few years after his restoration of, 
the barn, Holtzman celebrated the 
birth of ee who are today in their\y 
teens. ‘This place was made for| 
kids,” he declares, and all of his res- 
torations were designed to stimulate 
and delight his children and to create 
a supportive natural atmosphere for 
their childhood. “It’s easier to have 
three at a time than to have three one 
at a time,” says Holtzman. “My kids 


. 








“This landscape 
is probably the biggest 
sculpture I will ever 
make,” says artist 
Harry Holtzman. 





have never known loneliness.” The 
ample rooms and green fields of the 
estate functioned as a grand and var- 
ied playground. Today a carousel 
horse in the dining area serves as a 
reminder of those happy years. 

While Holtzman has revealed ele- 
ments of the original 1909 building 
and incorporated them into his re- 
construction, he employs few of the . 
architectural quotations or parodies 
typical of Postmodern architecture. 
His is a modernist sensibility born of 
the early twentieth century, combin- 
ing the geometry of Cubism, the 
architectonic language of Mondrian 
and an enthusiasm for elemental 
form and simplicity of detail. 

Holtzman’s admiration for his ren- . 
ovated barn is that of an artist who- 
sees in it a work of beauty with an 
uncompromised honesty of structure - 
and purpose. It has provided him 
with room enough to work, to read, 
to paint, to plan and to carry out al- 
most any creative project, and its 
scale has been liberating to both spirit 
and mind. He has created an environ- 
ment in which nature, architecture 
and the artist’s geometry affirm and 
support one another.0 








ART 


A Countryside Panorama 
continued from page 150 


grasslands into a metaphor of spiri- 
tual renewal. 

Born in the small farm town of 
Anamosa, Wood studied art in the 
States and abroad, eventually estab- 
lishing in 1932 an artists’ colony in 
nearby Stone City, a hamlet built 
from local boulders hefted by tough- 
as-rocks Scandinavian immigrants. 
In the rolling hills of eastern Iowa he 
did not see emptiness. He smelled the 
fermenting perfume of black earth 
and corn; heard the buzz of locusts; 
saw the golden pollen in the late-af- 
ternoon air. To someone who knows 
the Midwest, there is an accuracy in 
his deceptively simple landscapes that 
elevates them to the mythic. 

America is a hybrid country; so are 
its artists. No area seems farther from 
Europe and its traditions than the 
Southwest. Yet the artists who settled 
in Taos and Santa Fe frequently 
brought with them expertise learned 
elsewhere. They found a rugged and 
wide-open country of mesas and 
mountains, a place that was hard, 
majestic, demanding and raw. 

The challenge of matching oneself 
against the uncompromising hills 
attracted a horde of eastern artists. 
Hartley came to stay awhile, and so 
did John Sloan, Stuart Davis, Edward 
Hopper, Maynard Dixon and, of 
course, Georgia O'Keeffe. Victor Hig- 
gins arrived early enough to be con- 
sidered a native by the time the 
others unpacked their bags. In his 
first landscapes the distant echo of 
Impressionism is adapted to suggest 
the ever-blowing wind and the clar- 
ity of air. Later, modernist influence 
flattened his pictures and made them 
- almost as elegiac as Grant Wood’s. 

America’s cultural history was con- 
structed piecemeal, from remembered 
scraps of Old World traditions grafted 
onto the formless New. Yet there is 
an American art: It is founded on awe. 
Emerson’s “transparent eyeball” gazes 
along a direct line from Thomas Cole 
to Abstract Expressionism. Whenever 
our artists have ventured outdoors, 
the land is always the first measure of 
things, and the final authority. 
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ON PROSPERO'S ISLAND 








the Epirote and Albanian mountains. 

Inside, Barbara Ghika’s imagina- 
tive decorative gift has touched every- 
thing. Theshuttered penumbra of cool 
white linen, the scumbled red-gold of 
Venetian-style grotto furniture and 
aqueous reflected vistas suggest a Tri- 
ton’s world. In winter a guest lying in 
his room after dark can watch the glow 
of the smoldering olive logs across a 
Corfu landscape by Edward Lear or 
the early print of some Byronic in- 
cident. (Jacob Rothschild’s affection 
for the place is borne out by an im- 
pressive array of Corfu-associated ob- 


Splendor and Rusticity in a Corfu Villa 
continued from page 157 


jects and reminders of the Greek war 
of independence.) Meanwhile, shaded 
lamps, books, music, drinks and talk 
are waiting in the high-raftered living 
room where the olive press once 
turned and half a tree now blazes in 
the swaggering Andalusian fireplace. 

Much of the summer life is lived 
on the great north terrace. The young 
call to each other with towels over 
wet shoulders, climbing back from 
the coves and ledges below. After- 
noon has a background whisper of 
scythes swishing through the long 
grass, halted now and then by the 


clang of whetstones along the blades. j 
Memories of lamplit reading aloud § 
haunt this terrace—“Just one more 
chapter before bedtime!”—and_of 
talk till past midnight. Should any- 
one linger there and look out over the 
glimmering sea to the peaks where 
the sun will be up in a few short 
hours, he may feel that the house has 
fulfilled its promise. Nothing in these 
woods and valleys, or in the spirit of 
the house, breaks the spell of the last 
scene of The Tempest, and the hounds 
of Theseus and Hippolyta are only 
just out of earshot.O 
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IN A POETIC MANOR 


Sir Sacheverell Sitwell at Weston Hall 
continued from page 184 


servants seated around their evening 
meal; but the cloth—which no doubt 
he immediately whisked off—proved 
to measure seven by six and a half 
feet, the design being in “eight hori- 
zontal bands surrounded by a border 
about three inches across.” 

A much more resplendent discov- 
ery, nevertheless, seems to have 
escaped Sir George’s searching eye— 
a collection of thirty costumes that 
date from the latter eighteenth to the 
early nineteenth centuries, now care- 


For a poet with an 
acute sense of the past 
there has seldom been a 
more sympathetic house 
than Weston. 


fully protected against moths and 
dust in a small convenient attic. Of 
these, ten are gentlemen’s coats, 
waistcoats and breeches worn be- 
tween 1780 and 1790, and even in 
museums such a magnificent array 
would be rare. All are superbly cut 
and sumptuously embroidered; one 
dress-coat, for instance, has a separate 
rose on every button. 

For a poet with an acute sense of 
the past there has seldom been a more 
sympathetic house than Weston, and 
since he grew up, Sir Sacheverell 
Sitwell has spent most of his cre- 
ative life beneath its roof. But even 
though he has found time to publish 
nearly seventy books on an immense | 

i 
\ 





variety of subjects, he has always 
been a keen traveler, and claims that | 
he has studied firsthand most of the 
world’s noblest pictures and build- 
ings, and listened to the greatest 
music. After these enlightening ex- 
periences, however, he has always 
returned home, and it is in his first- 
floor workroom, which looks across a 
lawn toward an ancient garden wall, 
that he has assembled and revalued 
his ideas and memories, and given 
them the literary form they need. 
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Each Piece 


Tells Their Story 

The Old Newbury Crafters’ 
story is a simple one. The 
finest handwrought sterling 
flatware, bench marked by 
the master who crafted it and 
presented to you by Shreve. 
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Fanciful Coverups 
continued from page 190 


from a workshop operating circa | 
1815. In another quilt the cottons can 
all be traced to a wholesaler of the 
early 1800s called Miles & Edwards., § 

Meanwhile, in the New World, | 


quiltmaking was evolving into aj’ 


uniquely American tradition. The 
quilting bee, a socially oriented sew- 
ing session, brought women togeth- 
er from outlying communities for 
sorely needed human contact as well | 
as for the exchange of quilt designs 
and materials. Some of these pieced 
quilts were made block-style; that is} 
repeated designs were assembled in 





English quilts 
are like a very formal 
garden. American quilts 
take a freer, more 
relaxed form. 





separate self-contained design blocks 
by the quilters at home, then joined 
together as an ensemble at a later 
time. In England, however, quilters 
built out from the center, in a pre- 
pared, precisely structured process. 
This subtle difference in custom 
perhaps provides an explanation for 


one of the fundamental differences § 


between English and American quilts. 
As one expert describes it: “English 
quilts are like a very formal garden— 
tight, carefully thought out, planned 
to the last stitch. American quilts 
take a freer, more relaxed form.” 
Perhaps the one consistent theme 
that emerges from an appraisal of En- 
glish quilts is the quality and quan- | 
tity of the textiles themselves. It is - 
the chintz making up an English 


quilt that remains one of its greatest . | 


strengths. While America was strug- 
gling to build its own textile industry, 
the English had for centuries been en- 
joying brilliant and varied materials, 
not only from India, but from Europe 
and the Far East. It is this wealth of 
inspiration that makes English quilts 
as special in their way as their Ameri- 
can counterparts. 0 
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Tabriz (partial view) 
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Bijar (partial view) 
12’2” x 96” circa 1890 
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SMALL WONDER San Franciscans some- 
times pat themselves on the back so 
strenuously that they suffer dislo- 
cated shoulders. Not only do they live 
in a jewellike city, but when they tire 
of its endless diversions and mad 
pace, they can enjoy what Charles de 
Limur calls “the close escape.” 

De Limur’s “close escape” is the 
opportunity to get away from the 
metropolis to a weekend country re- 
treat—a complete change of scene and 
atmosphere—in under two hours. 
For “The Spectacular San Franciscans,” 
as historian Julia Cooley Altrocchi 
dubbed the gilded set that has not 
had to buy silverware for at least 
three generations, there is an unri- 
valed array of tempting choices for 
that place to hide one’s head in the 
sand, vineyard or mountain stream. 

Seadrift, a sort of Hyannisport 
West forty-five minutes away in Ma- 
rin County, is wet feet, dry martinis 
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The Close Escape—Northern California’s Wine Country 


San Francisco columnist Herb Caen celebrates several of northern 
California’s liveliest escapes—particularly the wine country of the Napa and 
Sonoma valleys. LEFT: The author samples a local vintage. ABOVE: In the 
spring, mustard blossoms add their rich hue to the Napa landscape. 





and much running back and forth in 
Topsiders at cocktail time. Pebble, 
Beach, with its famous golf courses 
and grand mansions along the Seven- 
teen-Mile Drive, is a bit over Limur’s 
two-hour cutoff point, as is nearby 
Carmel Valley, where John Gardi- 
ner’s Tennis Ranch is the place to be 
unless Merv Griffin invites you to his 
hilltop showplace. Then there is Lake 
Tahoe, too far for the close escape but 
long favored by old San Francisco 
families. On the north, or nontacky, 
side of the lake, they spend their 
summers seeing each other daily at 
chic little lunches and dinners, just as 
their parents and grandparents did. 
Most of the houses are shabby-gen- 
teel. San Franciscans are loudly proud 
of their gift for understatement.. 

In The Importance of Being Earnest, 
Oscar Wilde has one of his snobbish 
characters say, “Three addresses al- 
ways inspire confidence.” There are a 


surprising number of confident San 
Franciscans with a city house, a place 
at Tahoe, another at Pebble Beach 
and perhaps a fourth at Woodside, a 
horsey suburb. Others keep an apart- 
ment in town—the famous “pied-a- 
terre’—and an elaborate spread in 
the wine country of Napa and Sono- . 
ma counties, which are well under 
the two-hour limit of the close escape. 
(One is reminded of the cartoon in 
The New Yorker by William Hamil- 
ton, a sharp observer of the social 
scene, in which a haughty young 
woman—pearls, little black dress—is 
whispering sniffishly to her husband 
about another couple, “It turns out 
their pied-a-terre is all they have.”) — 
At the moment—actually for the 
last decade or so—the wine country is ° 
the “in” place to have that second or 
third house. Sonoma County is only a 
comfortable hour away, but, for some 
reason, not as “social” as the Napa 


continued on page 222 
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Valley, another fifteen minutes on- 
ward. In Sonoma you drop in to visit 
David Pleydell-Bouverie and _ that’s 
about it. David, a charming and witty 
British nobleman (grandson of the 
earl of Radnor), was married to Alice 
Astor, dallied with the likes of Bar- 
bara Hutton, and presides over a ro- 
mantic Italianesque spread with an 
eclectic array of art from classic Sar- 
gents to Manuel Neri modern. Guests 
swim in the great round pool or hike 
up the canyon to a waterfall—all on 
his property. Lunch is served by foot- 
men in livery and white gloves. 
When he needs culinary advice, he 
can consult the celebrated M.F.K. 
Fisher, who lives on his property in a 
house he designed for her (in En- 
gland Pleydell-Bouverie was an ar- 
chitect, and his Sonoma estate, with 
its various houses, reflects his talent). 
Still, unless you wish to bask in 
the mystical shadow of Jack London, 
who dubbed Sonoma “The Valley of 
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The Close Escape—Northern California’s Wine Country 


RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


continued from page 220 


Settled by French and Italian grape 
growers, Napa Valley is home to vintner 
Robert Mondavi. At his winery he and his 
wife, Margrit, pause by a contemporary 
sculpture of St. Francis. 


the Moon,” Napa Valley is the place 
to be—Napa, five miles wide and 
twenty-eight miles long, with its one 
hundred fifty wineries, its vineyards 
covering almost every inch, its mil- 
lion tourists making summer week- 





ends difficult as visitors crawl along 
the two-lane highway, turning off at 
irregular intervals for an infusion of 
Cabernet or Chardonnay at the gen- 
erous wineries. 

All this traffic hardly bothers the 
regulars, whose houses are tucked 
well away from the imbibing throng. 
If this spectacular valley—part Pro- 
vence, part Bordeaux—has a key fig- 
ure, it is seventy-two-year-old Robert 


Mondavi, who presides in ducal; 


splendor over his one thousand acres, 
his “Great Chefs of France” courses 


(Bocuse and Troisgros have taught: 


there), his summer music festivals, 
his great"new house set on nearby 
Wappo Hill, with its indoor poot 
forty-five feet long and twelve feet 
wide. After spending all his life in the 
business, he says he has finally learned 
the secret: “Wine should taste good!” 

Nearby lives Francis Coppola, the 
movie director, in a great Victorian 
skirted with wide porches. There he 
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makes wine with his name on the la- 
bel, the ultimate status symbol for the 
wine dilettante. Newton Cope, the 
man who owns the choicest addresses 
on Nob Hill (the Huntington Hotel, 
the glorious Brocklebank Apartments, 
posh 1075 California), has the best 
of both worlds—a hundred-year-old 
Napa Valley house, cluttered and infor- 
mal, and a palazzo at Pebble Beach 
formerly owned by the Crocker family. 

The Crockers, whose financial and 
social importance is interwoven with 
the history of San Francisco, are om- 
nipresent. Young Charles Crocker 
and his wife, Lucinda, have one of 
the grandest spreads in Napa Valley, 
with the obligatory tennis court, pool 
and white-jacketed staff. The afore- 
mentioned Charles de Limur, whose 
mother was a Crocker, lives with 
his wife, Nonie, in a picture-perfect 
spread of rolling lawns with two sep- 
arate houses and a gazebo to end all 
gazebos. Financier Al Wilsey and his 


HERB CAEN 


Unless you wish to bask 
in the mystical shadow of 
Jack London, who dubbed 
Sonoma “The Valley of 
the Moon,” Napa Valley 
is the place to be. 





wife, Dede, may top everybody. He 
built a large Cape Cod-like house 
that has not only the pool and court 
but a heliport—he flies his own chop- 
per—and she owns a hundred-year- 
old Victorian a few miles away. 
Another local resident is Richard 
Tam, the brilliant couturier turned 
interior designer who built himself a 
Palladian-style folie on a secluded 
hilltop. There he delights in giving 
midsummer white-tie galas and cos- 


The Close Escape—Northern California’s Wine Country 


tume parties with guests disporting 
themselves around—and occasion- 
ally throwing themselves into—the 
long reflecting pool. Not far away, 
Edward Karkar, an electronics ty- 
coon, is building a lavish house for 
his wife, the world’s most celebrated 
ballerina, Natalia Makarova. 

And then there is Jose Cebrian, 
whose converted winery is a scene of 
Renaissance splendor. For one New 
Year’s party, he had a live goldfish 
swimming in each finger bowl. It 
was Rene di Rosa, a colorful art col- 
lector and grape grower, who saluted 
the new year at midnight by raising 
his bow] and swallowing the goldfish 
without batting an eye. 

It seems like only yesterday that 
Napa Valley was a quiet, rustic and 
bucolic retreat with a few Italian and 
French grape growers and not a sin- 
gle chic restaurant or resort. Those 
days are gone forever, but the nights 
have never been livelier.0 
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Pittsburgh Paints. 

Discover Pittsburgh 
Paints today. They’re 
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customer satisfaction 
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‘The unexpected pleasures. 
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_but take a memento home with you. 





Come to the heart of Ireland, the 
home of rolling hills and historic riches. 
Visit landmarks like Cahir Castle in 
County Tipperary. Then come to our - 
shops, where historic riches of another 
sort can be found. This is only the begin-. 
ning of the unexpected pleasures that ~ 
await you on this historic journey. Read all 
about them in our 32-page book, “Ireland. 
The Unexpected Pleasures.” For your free 
copy, send the coupon or call today. 7 ~__ 
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Please send me your free book i 
| “Ireland. The Unexpected Pleasures.” | 


ING caer a re Pe 
Address ___ 


| Mail to: @@ Irish Tourist Board 
| 25-15 50th Street, Woodside, N.Y. 11377 


| 

| Cityeere meee State aan Zips ee: | 
| 

Or call: 1-800-228-5000 | 
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DESIGN DIALOGUE: GEORGINA FAIRHOLME 


SHE IS RATHER ambivalent about the 
modern world. On the one hand, as 
a designer who specializes in the 
“English country look,” Georgina 
Fairholme prefers, for clients and for 
herself, to be surrounded by objects 
that have been in a family for years, 
furniture created one or two centuries 
ago, everything that is “an antidote to 
high-tech and computers.” On the 
other hand, she was recently in a 
bookstore searching for a particular 
book and was quite pleased when the 
clerk had only to punch some com- 
puter keys to find out where it could 
be located. 

The bookstore also presented a 
phenomenon that somewhat startled 
her. “Every other book,” she says, 
“was about English this and English 
that, English gardens, English baths, 





; The Comforts of English Style 


By Louise Bernikow 





English everything. It’s a bit of over- 
kill, really. Real English houses are 
underplayed. They have simplicity. 
They’re faded and rundown, but still 
have charm.” The aspects of English 
style that make her literally sniff 
with distaste are “overchintzed, over- 
trimmed and overcushioned.” She 
hates ‘flounces, scoops and swirls.” 
But there are other things Georgina 
Fairholme loves. Most of them con- 
tribute to the overall effect called 
“English country style,” although the 
doyenne of that style is hard-pressed 
to define it. “What is it?” she says, 
scanning her own living room in a 
Manhattan high rise. “It’s the way I 
was brought up. I can’t say what it is, 
but I know it when I see it. The whole 
idea behind English style in the past 
was that people would bring things 





“English style,” says Georgina Fairholme, 
“is a coming together of personal taste and 
many influences from all over the world.” 
Her own New York apartment is an easy 
mixture of colors and patterns and family 
possessions. LEFT: Portraits of her great-grand- 
mother and great-aunts share a living room 
wall with a set of 18th-century botanical 
prints. Striped sofa fabric from Alan Camp- 
bell; chair fabrics from Fonthill. 





back from their voyages and plop 
them into their houses. It sort of all 
goes.” As a designer, her method is 
no more fixed than “you have to play 
around and hope for the best.” But -§ 
the method obviously works for her. 
Through the years her clients have 
included Mrs. Jacqueline Onassis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Mellon, Mrs. John Hay 
Whitney and the actor George Segal. 

Apparently one of the things Miss 
Fairholme loves to play around with 
is color. Her living room is a mélange 
of bright and pastel tones. When: 
friends come from England, having 
known her decorating style a decade 
ago, they are surprised at how her* 
color preferences have changed. “It’s 
partly,” she explains, “because the 
light in America and in Europe is so 
different. My colors are very bold 
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continued on page 230 
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Indulge in the luxury of Morgan’s inviting layers of peachy 
skin. With a subtle hint of pink, this soft leather sofa enhances 
the beauty of any room. Morgan’s expert craftsmanship prom- 
ises to give you everlasting comfort and a beauty that will 
never go out of style. For our complete catalog, please send a 
$6 check or money order to: Roche-Bobois (Dept MG1), 200 
Madison Avenue, New York, NY 100106. 
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now. You wouldn’t even notice pale 
English chintzes here.” 

And Georgina Fairholme loves 
collections. “It’s wonderful to work 
with people who collect things, who 
have an interest and focus on some- 
thing,” she says. Her own interests 
are quite varied. A plate of small 
shells from all over the world sits on a 
low table—mostly tiny shells, many 
sent by her brother who lives in 
Oman. Family portraits are another 
theme. On one wall are portraits of 
a great-grandmother and her three 
sisters. Below them is a smaller por- 
trait of a woman Miss Fairholme 
doesn’t know, but “sometimes I pass 
her off as an ancestor.” 

Perhaps most of all she loves flow- 
ers—real ones, painted ones. Tulips 
are her favorite, but odd mixtures are 
appreciated too. Botanical prints live 
easily on the wall amid the family 
portraits. A variety of fresh flowers 
usually sits on the low table, snug in 
“a little basket I’ve had for years.” 
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The Comforts of English Style 
continued from page 226 


ABOVE LEFT: Painted primroses and fresh 
flowers cheer a living room corner. A French 
mirrored screen with etched borders divides 
the space. ABOVE RIGHT: In the dining area is a 

large églomisé picture given to Miss 
Fairholme by her former associate, Harrison 
Cultra. A German castle painted by her 
great-great grandfather hangs over an an- 
tique English cabinet, which displays pink 
lusterware. The small candlestand, rescued 
from a junk shop, is late Regency. 





She is quite offhand, not only 
about the basket but about the pedi- 
gree and origin of many pieces in the 
room. A set of large mirrored screens 
that act as a room divider ““must be 
French, probably turn of the cen- 
tury,” she says. A-set of lamps, also 
mirrored, came from a junk ‘shop, 
where she often finds interesting 
and unusual things. 

Another passion Georgina Fair- 
holme has that is integral to the En- 
glish look is a rather independent, 
even whimsical fancy for the odd 
object that gets “plopped” into the 
design. Nothing, however, will stay 





plopped in the same place for long. 
“I’m always changing the room,” she 
says. “I’m like my mother, who used 
to buy and sell houses. I think I grew 
up moving furniture.” Closets are full J 
of bits of fabric and odd pieces she’ 
buys without restraint, always in- 
tending to do something with them. 
She keeps meaning to make new 
shades for the mirrored lamps. And 
in the hallway, another pair of lamps 
with possibilities flank a mirror. “I 
was going to paint them,” she says, 

“and have them electrified. Right 
now they’re lit by candles.” 

Will she ever get around to thes 
things? It seems essential to the true 
English country style that improvisa- 
tion continually lurks in the wings. 
Unlike the world of high-tech and 
computers, such a style needs ragged 
edges. “I can’t see the popularity of 
this style ever stopping,” Georgina 
Fairholme says. “It’s so easy. It has 
no boundaries.” Actually, she seems 
rather pleased at the prospect. 





AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL SWINGING PATIO DOORS. 


Peachtree’s swinging patio doors are designed to be more beautiful in proportion, 
craftsmanship and detailing; they are engineered to be more weathertight 
and secure. Peachtree’s swinging patio doors are available in the warmth 
and natural beauty of wood (above) or with the added fuel economy and 
weatherability of insulated panels (left). 

Both versions can be had in sizes 

that make them ideal replacements up AGHTREE 
for worn sliding vets doors. Call 


for literature and nearest dealer. WINDOWS & DOORS 


800-447-4700 PEACHTREE DOORS INC/ BOX 5700 NORCROSS, GA 30091 /404/449-0880 
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ITIS ALAW Of nature. As the days grow 
longer, patience with quotidian rou- 
tine grows decidedly shorter. And 
while it is generally agreed that sum- 
mer is a time to make a departure, to 
improvise, ideas about just how to do 
so are wonderfully disparate. Here- 
with, five solutions for ideal summers. 





SUMMER AGENDAS 


Civilized Views on Getting Away 


BILLY McCARTY : 


This summer escape business is quite 
complex. You see, I like being a guest, 
hate having them. And when I do, I 
believe in safety in numbers. You can 
never have too many. That way you 
can often slip away unnoticed and 
leave them to their own devices. I try 
to restrict my dinner parties to big 
restaurants in huge cities. 

Provence and Monte Carlo and a 
little bit of Venice, I suppose, consti- 
tute my ideal summer place. But no 
civilized person goes near the beach 
between June 15 and September 15. I 
seldom go at all. I hate getting sand 
on my tuxedo. 

As I get more sedate with time and 
experience, I’m beginning to warm 
to the truly dull sorts of places like 
dear old St. Moritz, where there isn’t 
much to do besides walk and look at 
trees and mountains. , 

But I do have fond memories of the 
time I spent in Provence. It was pleas- 
ant to occasionally visit the neigh- 





For designer Billy McCarty, the rewards of summer have a Continental flavor. Top: Provence 
provides welcome seclusion. ABOvE: McCarty (right) with artist Diego Esposito in Monte Carlo. 


COURTESY MRS. JOHN PIERREPONT 
Tae <4 a 






















bors, who were always forty miles 
away. Which is, of course, exactly the 
point. A true summer escape for me 
is getting away completely. 





For years, a rambling Victorian house i 
Maine afforded Nancy Pierrepont and hey 
family a summer retreat from homes in Man 
hattan and New Jersey. “There were splatter 
floors and ice chests and family portraits,” the 
designer recalls, “and sounds of merriment.’ 


NANCY PIERREPONT 


I maintain a far-flung summer sched 
ule. In June it’s New Jersey, and late 
we go up to Maine. But if I were tq 
pick my ideal summer place, it would 
be a third house that comes to mind 
also in Maine. It was a rambling Vic 
torian with towers and gables, a big 
white-frame structure in which m 
four children grew up. : 

Let me tell you some of the thing 
that come to mind. There wa 
wicker—lots of it. Faded chintz anc 
rugs. Nothing ever looked new, anc 
nothing changed. That's critical, yo 
know, especially for children. They 
love to come back year after year and 


. i 
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Probably one of the finest pure road cars you'll ever drive. 


Aggressive. Sophisticated. Highly acclaimed year after year. Pontiac 6000 STE. 
Try one on for size. See what the critics have been raving about. 


PONTIAC GOGO 


i S GET IT TOGETHER & BUCKLE UP WE BUILD EXCITEMENT 





2 ‘Kallista i rt) Reenter Tees major 
+ markets. For information on our full line 
_ of bathtubs, showers, basins, faucetry and 
matching accessories ask your designer or 
architect or contact Kallista, Inc. 
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All Kallista baths are available in custom colors 
and.faucetry may be custom positioned. Shown here 
is Kallista’s Ellipse waterfall spout. 


KALLISTA, INC. 200 KANSAS STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 TEL. 415-532-5667 
© 1985 Kallista, Inc. 
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“ABOVE IT ALL” 
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TO JOIN RED SKELTON 
AS GUESTS OF 
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“BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION WEEKEND 
IN PARADISE” 
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1-800-367-7026 


Art Consultants to the World 
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Serving Our International Clientele from 8 Hawaiian Galleries. 
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find it just as they remembered it. 

There were lots of rooms, lots of 
children, and all our neighbors and 
cousins. Prodigality should be the 
keynote of summer, and a summer 
house. And good things, like the 
Milton Avery in the living room that 
echoed the view of the bay. We had 
big bowls of stones we gathered on 
the beach, and there were wild roses 
outside, with paths through them 
down to the water. On cool evenings 
we would make big fires, and in the 
day there was always that honest, 
direct Maine light. 

When I think of those summers, I 
think of shapes, of the roundness of it 
all. The stones in the bowls, the white 
towers. There was a great sense of 
fullness and completeness. 





ABOVE AND ABOVE RIGHT: The estimable Henri 
Samuel has given up his country house in 
Montfort-l‘Amaury for the pleasures of his 
Paris apartment. The designer also savors 
Munich, “an almost perfect Neoclassical city.” 


HENRI SAMUEL 


I’ve nearly made a complete circuit 
when it comes to a summer place, 
having given up my vacation house 
in Montfort-l’Amaury, fifty kilome- 
ters outside Paris, ten years ago. It 
was a question of the commute. I 
loved that house, loved to entertain 


there—sometimes a formal dinner 


































SUMMER AGENDAS 


Civilized Views on Getting Away 
continued from page 234 


party, sometimes an informal soiree. 

Now I have the shortest commute 
in the world. My favorite summer 
place is a small suite separated by a 
beautiful garden from the apartment 
I live in and run my business from. 
It’s just off the Faubourg St.-Honoré, 





so it is in the heart of Paris. The city 
is quiet On summer weekends, and 
though August is an unfashionable 
month, it is my favorite. I entertain 
on the terrace with Paris as a back- 
drop. I’m not about to move again. 
In essence, my escapes are, at this 
stage of life, contemplative. I prefer 
to look at paintings—Balthus, Léger, 
Lindner. Now that is a fascinating 
escape—into an artist’s world. 
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ROBERT BRAY 


My ideal summer retreat involves} 
any situation in which I don’t have} 
to lock or even close a door. There 
would be a pool, yet the cleanest, 
whitest beach would be close at hand, 
perhaps along the lines of St. Barts. 
Food would be fresh and plentiful, 
and I’d want my linens to be dried in 
the sun and smell of the wind and 
sea. If I were in an unusually extrava- 
gant mood, I’d hire a cook one week-| 
end to prepare fantastic meals for al 
stimulating mix of guests. Dinner)); 
would be spiked with laughter, and 
the telephone would never ring be-§f 
cause there wouldn’t be one. 7 

Guests would be important. Guests} ~ 
who agree with me are wonderful,} | 
and I am also entertained by peoplel) — 
who contradict everything I say. I) 
like guests who just disappear and go} 
for walks on the beach for hours, andj 
I like the ones who get involved and} 
demand to know all the most inti-| 
mate details of my life. 

Fantasy aside, I really find Capril}’ 
an ideal destination. I love the can-| 
vas-top taxis, the smell of jasmine in} 
the warm evenings. The island has got} 
quite a bit of what I look for in life. 


BELOW: White beaches like those on St. Barts|)_ 
appeal to New York designer Robert Bray. 
opposite: Bray has also found Capri a stim-| ii 
ulating place to spend the summer months. 


SUMMER AGENDAS 


Civilized Views on Getting Away 


DAN BUDNICK/WOODFIN CAMP & ASSOCIATES 


Architect Philip Johnson takes a philosophi- 
cal view on the subject of getting away. His 
ideal summer refuge is a nineteenth-century 
house that was never actually constructed. 


PHILIP JOHNSON 


An escape? Well, I suppose I built my 
house in New Canaan as a refuge, but 
I live there at different times of the 
year, so that doesn’t count. Nor does 
my apartment in New York, really. I 
once wrote a little book on the archi- 
tect Karl Friedrich Schinkel, who de- 
signed the most perfect retreat one 
could wish for. It was an imaginary 
‘house for a lake site at Potsdam, 
though of course it could perfectly 
well be built,anywhere that has a 
decent water view. It was coolly Neo- 
classical—my favorite style—and 
equipped with everything the perfect 
» summer house should have: pergolas, 
| balconies, a harmonious prospect. 
Yes, my ideal retreat would have to 
sgl) be an imaginary place. But then, so 
7 | many of the best buildings are. 
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e Dining Sets ¢ Bed Sets e Railings e Leaded Glass 
e Buffets e Writing Tables SHOWROOM: e Ceilings e Entryways 








e Swivel Chairs @ Chairs 
@ Bookcases eVitrines | 
e Armoires e Etched Windows 


8483 MELROSE AVENUE | 
LOS ANGELES, CA 96069 


213) 658-6304 


NEW 1986 REVISED CATALOGUE 
AVAILABLE $10 . 
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‘Right’? 
=) Of course not! Because when a 

s kitchen is at its best, it becomes a 


-Jitruly special retreat for good food, 
conversation—and creativity. 


That's what makes a kitchen so special. Its design, organization and 
jing flow around your every need. 
Nith this in mind, the Editors of HOME magazine proudly present 
‘HENS—a fabulous new sourcebook of innovative concepts for 
kitchen. And it’s stuffed full with hundreds of fresh ideas for problem 
ng, layouts, colors, materials, appliances and design. Some are 
isingly simple and—yes!—even inexpensive. 
Whether your kitchen is small, medium or large, this beautiful 208- 
‘} hardbound volume offers sensational suggestions—and over 300 
sf Olor photographs—from high-tech sizzle to old-world charm. 
'S, Will your kitchen be just a kitchen? Here’s your invitation to decide 
ourself. Examine KITCHENS for 27 days... FREE. Of course, there's 
dligation to buy. But once you see all the beautiful new kitchen ideas 
| want to keep it all for yourself. Good cheice. Because KITCHENS 
})e yours for the special direct-from-the-publisher price of only 
396—in three low monthly installments of only $8.32. So go ahead. 
Ino money now...just R.S.V.P. by returning the coupon today. 


‘Free Gift 
’ }/And we'll send you CREATIVE KITCHEN PLANS, a special booklet 
ding 6 of the most common kitchen floorplans with ideas for 
‘ovement. This special booklet is our gift for you to keep, no matter 
-you decide about KITCHENS. 
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Also available at your local bookstore and other fine retail stores. 
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“Oh, Lady Carlton, it was simply grand of you to invite 
Arthur and me to your kitchen.” 


A kitchens a kitchen. 


Detach and mail coupon to: The Knapp Press, 
111 10th St., RO. Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50336 


Yes! | want to preview KITCHENS. Please send 
me (copy/copies) on a FREE 21-day trial. If, after 21 
days, | decide to keep KITCHENS, | will be billed at the 
special direct-from-the-publisher price of only $24.96 in three 
low monthly installments of only $8.32* | understand that if 
not completely satisfied | may return it within 21 days and owe 
nothing further. | may keep CREATIVE KITCHEN PLANS 
regardless. 


L]Billme [] Charge my order to 





[J Visa [] MasterCard 





Card # Exp. date 
Signature 
(All credit card orders must have signature.) 
Name es 
Address 
City State Zip - 





*Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added. All orders subject to 
the approval of The Knapp Press. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 
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Peter Ellenshaw 
RECENT PAINTINGS 






Also available, bound, 
hardcover edition, 
“Selected Works of 

Peter Ellenshaw,” 
illustrated with 57 
color reproductions. 
$20 postpaid, Dept. A. 
Phone orders welcome. 
















Mt. Massive, Sawatch Range, 
Colorado 40 x 72 inches 





HAMMER GALLERIES 


33 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 644-4400 
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Create your masterpiece on one of ours. Pure white and banded in gold. Luxurious DuBa 
finest French porcelain from Limoges. ..or compose your still life from our palette below. 


Available at these and Special Occasions, ASPEN MISSISSIPPI Strawbridge & Clothier, PHILADELPHIA 
other fine stores CONNECTICUT Caldwell’s Fine Furniture TENNESSEE 
CALIFORNIA Hoagland’s, GREENWICH & Gifts, COLUMBUS Avanti, CHATTANOOGA 
Buffums, SO. CALIF ILLINOIS MISSOURI TEXAS 
Bullock's Wilshire, SO. CALIF C D Peacock, CHICAGO Byron Cade, Inc , ST LOUIS Marshall Field & Co , DALLAS 
Geary's, BEVERLY HILLS Marshall Field & Co , CHICAGO Hall's on the Plaza, KANSAS CITY Serendipity, DALLAS 
Grebitas & Son Jirs INDIANA NORTH CAROLINA WASHINGTON 
SACRAMENTO N. Theobald Inc.. INDIANAPOLIS Matthews-Belk, GASTONIA Frederick & Nelson, SEATTLE 
Jessops, SAN DIEGO LOUISIANA OHIO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Nesbit's, OAKLAND Coleman €E Adler & Sons Booties Dry Goods Store, PENINSULA J E. Caldwell 3 
Rorke's, BURLINGAME NEW ORLEANS OREGON WISCONSIN ; 
Robert Sawyer, SAN JOSE MICHIGAN Zell Bros , PORTLAND . Geo Watts & Son, MILWAUKEE 
Shreve & Co, SAN FRANCISCO Charles W. Warren, DETROIT = PENNSYLVANIA -. i laviland 
COLORADO MINNESOTA JE Caldwell, PHILADELPHIA HAVILAND 
International Villa, DENVER J.B Hudson, MINNEAPOLIS 11 E. 26th St., New York, NY 10010 LIMOGES-FRANCE 
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Allof my 

fine wood came 
from Spiegel. 
Almost,” 


| 
( 
‘When we decided to spruce up the bedroom, 


wood was our obvious choice. So was Spiegel. 
What stunning home furnishings and accessories. 
I immediately fell in love with the Italian pine 
sleigh bed and the solid oak clock. 

“All it took was a toll free call to one of their 
24-hour operators. Spiegel took it from there. I 
couldn't have been happier with their delivery 
and set-up. And, if | had changed my mind, they 
would've come back and picked it up, free. 

“You could say Spiegel never leaves you 
out on a limb.” 

The new Spiegel Fall Catalog is yours for 
just $3, applicable to your first purchase. Call 
1800 345-4500, ask for Catalog 493 and charge it. 
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ARMAND BENEDEK 
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Armand Benedek’s Sculptural Landscapes 


THE LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT makes a 
confession. Although he is responsi- 
ble for over a thousand residential de- 
signs during the past quarter-century, 
Armand Benedek doesn’t have a gar- 
den of his own. 

“I have two wild acres,” he laughs, 
“and when I can get away on week- 
ends, I go out on my boat and sail.” 

It’s not that Benedek lacks an abid- 
ing love of gardening, just that the 
overwhelming workload at his eight- 
person firm in Bedford, New York 
makes him grateful for a little leisure. 
With more and more people coming 
to appreciate the virtues of organized 
outdoor spaces, Armand Benedek is 
busier than ever. 

“Maybe it’s the increasing scar- 
city,” he says, “but people are becom- 
ing more sensitive to land.” And with 
that sensitivity has come a difference 
in how they’d like Benedek and his 





EVELYN FLORET 


By David Rosenthal 





colleagues to do their design work. 

“We're getting more and more re- 
quests for what clients call natural 
landscapes,” the casual, pipe-smok- 
ing New York City native continues. 
“They want something that draws 
from indigenous plants and topogra- 
phy, as opposed to a plan that re- 
quires bringing in lots of outside 
materials, combining them, and cre- 


ating a big florist’s window effect.” 

Perhaps it’s a residue of the eco- 
logical movement, or simply a lack of 
free time, but homeowners are shy- 
ing away from elaborate, formal con- 
figurations in landscaping. “The days 
of people on their knees pinching off 
old buds and staking chrysanthe- 
mums are quickly going,” Benedek 
comments. ‘People today are in- 
clined to let things go wild. There‘s 
more interest now in retaining a 
grassy meadow and planting it with 
wild flowers, whereas ten years ago 
people might have wanted a mani- 
cured lawn. As for water usage, peo- 
ple are learning, by necessity I think, 
not to be so wasteful. There was a 
time when you'd see postings saying 
that a swamp or wetland had been | 
dried out for reclamation. Well, today 
no sane person would ever put up a 
sign like that—he’d be shot down.” | 





top: Landscape architect Armand Benedek at work in his Bedford, New 
York office. “More and more people are interested in natural garden 
designs,” he says. LEFT AND ABOVE: Two preliminary drawings reveal 
the painstaking attention to detail that is a hallmark of Benedek’s 
work. The illustrations, which are produced using information provid- 
ed by homeowners, are used to present general concepts and plantings. 
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continued on page 248 
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Corian The beauty lasts because it’s more than skin deep. 


No laminated or coated surface is thick and 
solid like CORIAN. Its beauty goes clear through. 
That's the difference that makes CORIAN so 
carefree. Tough stains, even cigarette burns, come 
out with cleanser. Nicks and cuts.sand forthe So 
CORIAN keeps looking new. 


Solid beauty that lasts. k~*é 4 4 iV 


CORIAN. Ideal for counters, vanities, shower 
and tub enclosures, even one-piece sink and top 
combinations. Custom designs and edges, too. 

See your Yellow Pages for dealers, remodelers 
and builders who sell CORIAN.. | 

Made only by DuPont. 


old F ae e-Mete [3c M DIU celal m ecto le Selec) 
building products. Only DuPont makes Corian. 





RICHARD GREE 


soe 


44 Dover Street, London W1X 4JQ 
Telephone: 01-493 3939 Telex: 25796 GREEN G 


Henri Lebasque (1865-1925) 
Vase d’Anémones 
Signed 
Canvas: 25/2 x 2234 inches 


Exhibiting at the Grosvenor House Antiques Fair 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London W1 


Stand number 60 


11-21 June 








INFINITE INDIVIDUALITY 






Artisans of essential products 
that create elegance in living with 
emphasis on impeccable styling 
and exquisite motifs. 

Your personal expression of 
taste and quality can be infinitly 
individual when you choose from 
the wide selection of exclusive 


Phylrich designs and finishes. 


You are invited to write or telephone for literature and nearest 
distributor. 

PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL, Dept. P21, 1000 No. Orange Drive, 
Los Angeles, CA 90038. Call (213) 467-3143, or toll free 
1-800-421-3190, in California 1-800-344-2277. 
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Water, in fact, has played a critical 
role in many of Benedek’s concep- 
tions. He sounds awestruck when 
discussing the Moors’ aqueous effects 
at the Alhambra, so it’s no surprise 
that when David Engel was designing 
an extensive project for the Rockefeller 
compound at Pocantico Hills, New 
York, he asked Benedek to contribute 
his talents. “It’s a long skinny garden, 
maybe three to six acres,” Benedek 
says. “The theme was the change of 
water experiences from waterfalls, to 
ponds, to lakes, to underground.” 
Work began in 1960 when Benedek 
was a recent graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia School of Environ- 
mental Design, which he attended 
after studying plant science at Cornell. 

It was Benedek’s rigorous formal 
training, in fact, that landed him the 
job. “Several members of the Rocke- 
feller family had approached David 
Engel and wanted to know whether 
he would like to design a Japanese 
garden for them,” Benedek recalls. 
“He had lived and studied in Japan 
for a number of years, and was ex- 
tremely well-versed in Japanese gar- 
den design. David called me at home 
and asked whether I was available to 
act as a consultant on the project.” 

Benedek was delighted with the 


EXTERIOR ARCHITECTURE 


Armand Benedek’s Sculptural Landscapes 


continued from page 244 


LANGDON CLAY 


ABOVE LEFT: Blending existing elements with innovation is one of Benedek’s favorite techniques. 
At a home on Long Island, white hydrangeas and colorful zinnias spill over a split-cedar fence to 
create a transition from a formal garden to the surrounding woods. aBove: Working with a client 


who wanted a garden incorporating a watercourse, Benedek conceived a classic Oriental landscape. ~ 





chance. Engel provided the philo- 
sophical and design input; Benedek 
lent his technical expertise and pro- 
duced the scale drawings. A pen- 
chant for quality and detail so 
marked their efforts that in one in- 
stance they spent three months devis- 
ing a way for American craftsmen to 
duplicate a tile-and-stucco wall Engel 
had photographed in Japan. 

The Rockefeller design helped lead 
Benedek to an immense variety of 
residential projects—his specialty. 
And through the years his work has 
developed a well-articulated and 
identifiable style incorporating a har- 
monious blend of existing features 
and subtle contrivance. In some cases 


his methods seem deceptively simple. 
For example, Benedek will always try 
to place a swimming pool at the bot- 
tom, rather than the top, of a sloping 
property to take advantage of the 
mind’s expectation that water in na- 
ture will seek low ground. He also 


believes that the landscape is an» 
extension of the residence, so his out- 


door environments are consciously 


manipulated to assume the air of a 


varied, roofless home. 

“When someone buys a piece of 
property, propriety and weather de- 
mand that he build a small shell 
around himself,” Benedek explains. 
“But if you believe your home is just 
that box, you lose the sense that 





continued on page 250 
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EVERYTHING FROM 
ROAST TO TOAST. 


OMNI 5: THE MICROWAVE THAT BAKES, BROILS, ROASTS AND TOAST S. 








Introducing the microwave that Like microbake, a special fea- microwave you can Coa 
takes the cake. ture that combines the speed of several different ways. 
And the steak. And the tart. And microwave cooking'with the The OMNI 5. 
the toast. And almost anything else. browning, crisping and overall For the name of your aS fs 
Because GE's a. Celiciousnessof GE dealer,or for any information, _ Fg 
§ |) OMNIS microwave | Old-fashioned call The GE Answer Cente 








oven is more than a ils _ service: (8OO) 626-2000 a® fe 
a microwave. E vases with GE, es + 

In fact, with dual EE oe glam $t lite i 
heating units and cs SeeeeE® ©) °=2¢] 8k = 101 0-) Pi 
five separate cook- = mee package around. | oe 
ing settings, it can do a rte fe] a instead of buying several i 


toaster-oven can.And thingsit can’t. — different appliances, buy the 
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~ ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
—— SUBSCRIBER HELP LINE 


e 


Call Our Toll-Free Number 


As our valued customer, you deserve the best available service. We have 
staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
: your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
OR as will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 
t ; mailing label. 
Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 
results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 







If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 
P. O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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Armand Benedek’s Sculptural Landscapes 
continued from page 248 


you're living on the land. We try to 
make sure that someone has outdoor 
rooms as well as indoor ones. In fact, 
if we can create a series of spaces 
with ‘corridors’ that connect them, so 
much the better.” 

But before he begins a landscape 
design, Benedek finds it imperative to 
fully know a client's tastes, needs and 
biases. “You really can’t work on a 
property with only the instruction, 
‘We want something beautiful,’ ” he | 
says. “We try to understand how our 
clients live. If they want a perennial ° | 
garden, will they have time to main- 
tain it? Do they entertain a lot and 
need a parking area? Will there need_ 
to be an area adapted to children? It ° 
can even be something as specific as 
telling us, ‘I don’t care what you do, 
but no rhododendrons.’ ” 

In any event, before putting pencil 
to paper, Benedek will generally tour 
a property with his clients, make sug- 
gestions and gauge their reactions. If 
the clients are excited about the pos- 
sibilities, the thrill of the new quickly 
rubs off on the designer. “What do I 
find challenging?” Benedek asks. “In- 
teresting clients who are willing to 
experiment a little bit. A piece of land 
with some features of interest such as 
water or rock outcroppings. Some- 
thing I can work with that can’t be 
duplicated. And something that’s fun 
to do. I think that’s the essence of 
landscape architecture.” 

The pleasure Benedek derives from 
his livelihood is in no way tempered 
by the superficial limitations of his 
chosen background, the Northeast. 
Not for him the everlasting colors of 
the tropics or California; Benedek is | 
downright chauvinistic about the | 
botanical possibilities of home. 

“Here we have the best, the most _ 
interesting palette of anywhere in the — 
country,” he says. “Our plants grow 
bigger and better and lusher than 
they do in the West. In fact, the Colo- 
rado blue spruce grows better in the 
East than in Colorado. So although 
we may not have blooms in midwin- 
ter, we can grow lovely things here. 
All in all, I’m very satisfied.” 0 
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Classic Leather . . . a tradition of specialization 
in quality leather upholstered furniture. 


Over 200 styles from which to choose, and a selection of leather colors 
that can be correlated to individual tastes and interior requirements. Each custom made to 
meet the highest standards of craftsmanship, tailoring and attention to fine detail. The long-lasting 


beauty and durability of leather ensures value year after year. CLASSIC 


To receive a brochure, please send $1.00 to 


Dept. D-3, Box 2404, Hickory, N.C. 28603. LEATHER 


Manufacturers of Leather Upholstered Furniture 
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Handcrafted elegance for 
the discriminating buyer. 


For over half a century Williams Antiques has supplied fine 
antiques to discriminating buyers throughout the United States. 
Our handcrafted tables and chairs are 18th Century copies 

custom made to your specifications by master craftsmen. All 


carving is done by hand with a beautiful hand-rubbed finish. 
Do not confuse our copies with the machine made reproductions 
offered by many manufacturers today. . 
For further information send $3.00 for our brochure or call our toll 
free number 800-241-1918. 


WILLIAMS ANTIQUES, INC. 


3415 MALONE DRIVE/ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30319 








Parisian Holiday, detail from a 40" x 30” original oil by Eva Makk. 


EVA MAKK 


Rich colors in subtle blendings combine with an elegance of form to contain the excitement of the 
Parisian holiday. Eva Makk with her husband and son, artists Americo and A. B. Makk, will be at 
Kaanapali Gallery on June 20th for a special showing of Makk paintings. 








I Avian Gantertts MaurtOut PREE 800-367-8047 


EXTENSION 108 


Lahaina Gallery, 117 Lahainaluna Road, Lahaina, Hawaii 96761 
Kapalua Gallery, 123 Bay Drive, Kapalua, Hawaii 96761 « Gallery Kaanapali, Whaler’s Village, Kaanapali, Hawaii 96761 





WITH ITS COMMUNITY loyalty and pio- 
neer eagerness for the taste of a bigger 
world, Chautauqua in western New 
York State is truly a distillation of 
small-town America. Founded in 
1874 by Ohio manufacturer Lewis 
Miller and Methodist minister John 
Vincent, this resort town fostered one 
of the great American cultural move- 
ments of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Today its pro- 
gram is still vital, having successfully 
evolved through over a century of 
America’s changing cultural climate. 

Inspired by the lyceum movement, 
a program of lectures and debates 
popular in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, Chautauqua was originally sup- 
ported by the earnest American belief 
that relaxation had to have justifica- 
tion. Its small-town roots were nur- 
tured by the fortunes that built it: the 
Studebakers, the Heinzes, the Fire- 
stones, among others, and Mrs. 
Thomas Edison. All owned cottages 
there and all were American success 
stories founded on the staples of 
American life. 

From its founding until the 1920s, 
Chautauqua’s summer program was 
a forum for the nation’s growing 
cultural community. Among its dis- 
tinguished speakers was Theodore 
Roosevelt, who characterized the 
town as “typical of America at its 
best’; it was home to America’s first 
book club, the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, which by 1920 
had a membership of three hundred 
thousand. And it was in Chautauqua 
that Thomas Alva Edison married 
co-founder Lewis Miller’s daughter, 
electrifying—literally—the town’s 


Chautauqua Institution in western New York State was founded in 1874 as a summer instruction 


PHOTOGRAPHY. BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
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New York State’s Enduring Cultural Community 
By Jeffrey Simpson 
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program, and the town became a fashionable vacation spot for America’s emerging leisure class. ror: Among 


Chautauqua’s famous patrons was the Studebaker family, whose Shingle Style house is still in use. 
ABOVE: A Carpenter Gothic cottage typifies Chautauqua’s idealized small-town atmosphere. 
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. THE BOLD LOOK 
O KOHLER 


Enter a fresh new world of simple purity. The Palarre™ toilet and Palarre™ bidet with covers. Form uniquely enhances 
function in this covered pair. Discreet, sleek, low-silhouette Seg prsoiied in hushed tones or dramatic colors. See 
the Yellow Pages for a Kohler Registered Showroom, or send $3 to Kohler Co., Dept. AM6, Kohler, W! 53044. 


C6015 Copyright 1986 Kohler Co. 
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CHAUTAUQUA 





grand new hotel, built in 1881 and 
ambitiously named the Athenaeum. 
President James Garfield may have 
summed up Chautauqua’s wide- 
spread appeal when, during his visit 
in 1880, he said, “It has been the 
struggle of the world to get more lei- 
sure, but it was left for Chautauqua to 
show how to use it.” 

The look of the town today still 
gives an idealized vision of that 
small-town America. It was origi- 
nally conceived as a tent city set on 
the banks of Lake Chautauqua, and 
the grounds were surveyed to accom- 
modate structures built to only two- 
thirds scale. Now, in spite of the 
substantial volume of some of the 
buildings, the town still seems to have 
a miniature, pattern-book perfection. 
Ornate gingerbread and Shingle 
Style houses vie with public build- 
ings that range from the Doric-style 
Hall of Philosophy, erected at the 
turn of the century, to the Art Déco 





New York State’s Enduring Cultural Community 
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opera house built in the 1920s when 
Chautauqua, like all America, basked 
on the sunny side of the street. Many 
of the buildings, set on their tiny lots, 
could almost be architect’s models. 
Primarily a summer community, 
where the dignified white clapboard 
walls may be only one board thick, 
the town maintains a slightly stage- 
like tranquillity. Automobile traffic is 
restricted here, which contributes to 
the illusion of an idyll, and the ave- 
nues, shaded by hundred-year-old 
maples, seem to belong to a period 
photograph, the negative of which 
most of uscarry deep in our memories. 
Life at Chautauqua is lived com- 
munally—on porches, on the town 
green and at the Amphitheater—and 
the sense of the summer season as 
performance is underscored by the 
fact that almost the entire population 
arrives, engages in intense commu- 
nity life, and nine weeks later leaves 
en masse. (The summer population is 
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approximately seven thousand; the | 


winter diehards number only about | 
two hundred families.) 

Indeed, part of Chautauqua’s early 
appeal came from this air of sus+ | 
pended reality. The decades after the | 
Civil War produced an increasingly 
industrial America. One result of the | 
move from farm to city was that in- | 
stead of the farmer’s unending work- 
day and uncertain cash flow, city 
workers had regular wages and hours 
that offered some free time. So the 
concept of the summer vacation, un- 
thinkable to a farmer, became accept-. | 
able among schoolteachers, ministers 
and clerical workers, as well as to 
members of some of the nation’s 
wealthiest families. 


For a long time the easiest, cheap- 
est vacation spot was the family farm 
or old hometown, which, viewed 
from the harsher climate of the city, 
became wrapped in the golden mists 
of nostalgia. But small towns often 





ABOVE LEFT: A portrait of Lewis Miller, co-founder of Chautauqua, hangs in the Miller- 
Edison cottage. Thomas Alva Edison married Miller’s daughter and was a frequent summer visitor. 
ABOVE RIGHT: The Hall of Philosophy, built in 1906 and inspired by the Parthenon, is the site of 
many cultural presentations in the summer, including lectures, operas, plays and concerts. 
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“The Wedding” 
Medium: Bronze, Height: 17 inches, Price: $7,500. 
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The Wedding 
By Erté 


Dyansen Galleries presents 
“The Wedding,” a limited edi- 
tion bronze sculpture by Erté, 
Grand Master of Art Deco. 
“The Wedding” fuses the 
artist’s spirit with what Erté 
calls “the noble material in 
bronze.” This sculpture is one 
of many distinguished works 
of fine art on display at all the 
Dyansen Galleries. 

Please visit our galleries in 
major cities nationwide. * 


NEW YORK a 

11 East 57th St., New York, NY 10022 
212/489-7830 800/847-4234 
122 Spring St., New York, NY 10012 
212/226-3384 800/348-2787 


157 Spring St., New York, NY 10012 
212/925-6203 


NEW ORLEANS 

433 Royal St., New Orleans, LA 70130 
504/523-2902 800/572-2444 

SAN FRANCISCO 

789 Beach St., San Francisco, CA 94109 
415/928-0596 800/232-3888 
BEVERLY HILLS 

339 N. Rodeo Dr., Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
213/275-0165 800/247-6336 


*Color catalog available $5.00 ppd. 
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snjoy A Place 
In The Sun. 


Se) s) Greenhouses For Living is the only annual guide 
for sunspace buyers and builders. 

A world of information and ideas: Designing 
Add-Ons * Tax Credits * Kit Selection * Resale Value 
* Plant Care * Hot Tubs * Condos * Shading and 

Finishes. 

Free: Comparative descriptions of over 50 
sunspace manufacturers and a nationwide 
directory of sunspace builder/dealers. 

Order Greenhouses For Living today and 
enjoy your place in the sun. 
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Send me the 1986 annual issue for $9.50 plus $2.50 for postage and handling. Liersh 
copies at $12.00 each ora 2 yr subscription (@ $21.00 


Name 





Address 





City State Zip Tel 





Payment must be enclosed for processing or charge to credit card 


(J Amex (] Visa (J Mastercard No Ey 


Signature 
Mail to. Greenhouses For Living, 350 Fifth Ave., Suite 6124, NY, NY 10001 
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For years Country Curtains have been a 
charming tradition . . . they have lent their 
extra warmth and crispness to American 
homes all over the country. 


COUNTRY LACE ... . for every room. 
An all-over floral pattern made of 100% 
polyester for easy care, available in natural 
or white. Tailored Panels are 56” wide per 
panel. 45” long, $13.50 per panel; 54” long, 
$15.50 per panel; 63” long, $17.50 per panel; 
72” long, $21.00 per panel; 84” long, $22.00 
per panel; 90” long, $24.00 per panel. 
Tiebacks, $2.50 each. Stationary Balloon 
Valance, 28” x 64”, $40.00 each. Please 
specify color.MadeinU.S.A. 


FREE 
COLOR 
EUS 


COUNTRY GC URTAINS». 


At The Red Lion Inn 
Dept 3556 , Stockbridge, Mass. 01262 


CO PLEASE SEND FREE CATALOG 


Check, money order, Mastercard Name 
or Visa. Mass. res. add 5% sales Add 

tax. Postage/handling: orders hess 
under $50 add $3.50, over $50 add Gitgh 
$4.00. Phone: 413-243-1805 


Satisfaction guaranteed. State Zip 

















CHAUTAUQUA 





New York’s Enduring Cultural Community, 
continued from page 256 


are not—and particularly in those 
days were not—very interesting. 
Thus Chautauqua became the ideal 
country village, where folks just be- 
ginning to cherish the memory of a, 
departing pastoral America could be 
profitably informed in a town that 
seemed better than home ever was. 

If Chautauqua’s appearance con- 
tinues to suggest a lazy country vil- 
lage, its summer program snaps with 
big-city vitality. A recent nine-week ‘ 


season included lectures by Governor | | 


Mario Cuomo and Susan Sontag, and » | 
was anchored by debates between | | 
representatives of the United States | 
and Soviet governments. There are 





Theodore Roosevelt 
characterized the town 
as “typical of America 

at its best.” 





three resident symphonies, an opera 
company and a theater school; in 
each of these, performers and audi- 
ences alike attempt to live up to the 
aim stated by Chautauqua’s co-founder 
John Vincent—simply, that each per- 
son try to be all that he can be. 

Yet despite a general concern for 
their traditions and their unique 
architectural delights, Chautauquans 
show the healthy ease of familiarity 
around their treasures. Many lifelong 
Chautauquans share the attitude of 
the elderly lady who, when compli- 
mented on the fine old wicker chairs 
on her porch, replied, “Those are not 
antiques; they’re our furniture.” 


Useful, handsome furniture in- - 
stead of showcase antiques could be | 


a metaphor for Chautauqua itself. 
Time has not so much stood still here * 
as extended itself into one endless 
“season.” In Chautauqua it is always 
summertime, and the topical voices 
at the Amphitheater mingle with the 
creak of rocking chairs on nearby 
porches. It is a place called by one 
longtime Chautauquan simply “the 
heart’s home.” 
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THE ART OF LIVING. 


Inspiring the Dynamics of Your Mind, 
Illuminating Your Every Endeavor, 

Art Brings the Highest Quality to 

Your Moments; Allowing You to 
Experience the Extraordinary. 

Our Galleries Proudly Offer a Pair of Rare 
Antique Chinese Imperial “Guardians,” Executed in 
Repoussé Gilt Copper and Cloissonné Enamels. tin, atm ei 
China + Qing Dynasty, Jia Qing Period = 
Circa 1796-1820 « Height 59 Inches. 
Possess the Superb. 
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WORKS OF ART 


3030 MAPLE AVENUE 
DALLAS ¢ (214) 521-1521 
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distributed in the USA through Brunschwig & Fils. 
Corporate and domestic design consultancy. 
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Coalbrook, an exclusive chintz by Charles Hammond; 
165 Sloane Street London SW1X 9QE : Telephone 01-235 2151 - Telex 917976 
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For a 96 page 
colour catalog 
send $10.00 (U.S.) 
to your nearest 
representative. 


CALIFORNIA 

Ceramic Design 

1436 South Grand Avenue 
Santa Ana, CA 92705 


Bicester 


104 East Montecito Street 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 


Tilecraft, Ltd. 


_ The Galleria, Space 226 
101 Henry Adams (Kansas) St. 


San Francisco, CA 94103 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
eure 

721 8th Street S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20003 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Ademas 

The Design Center 

300 D Street S.W. Suite 235 
Washington, D.C. 20024 


FLORIDA 

Country Floors 

94 N.E. 40th Street 
Miami, FL 33137 


GEORGIA 
Associated Products 
Division of Sandsy, Inc. 


351 Peachtree Hills Ave. N.E. 


Suite #227 
Atlanta, GA 30305 


ILLINOIS 

Hispanic Designe 
6125 N. Cicero Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60646 


Hispanic Designe 
SER Tear Urol melas 
Chicago, IL 60654 


300 East 61st St., New York, NY 10021 (212) 758-7414 « 


KANSAS 

International Materials 
4585 Indian Creek Parkway 
Overland Park, KS 66207 


WENT 

Keniston’s 

269 Commercial Street 
Portland, ME 04101 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Tile Showcase 

One Design Center Place 
Suite #639 

Boston, MA 02210 


MICHIGAN 

Virginia Tile 

22201 Telegraph Road 
Southfield, MI 48075 
Virginia Tile 

oye eels 

1700 Stutz St. Suite 22 
Troy, Michigan 48084 


MINNESOTA 

Hispanic Designe 
International Market Square 
PRE e~l eel 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


MISSOURI 

Ceramic Tile Services 
1610 Hampton 

St. Louis, MO 63139 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Henry Dowdy & Assoc. Ltd. 


116 South Lindsay Avenue 
High Point, NC 27260 


OHIO 

Studio One 
Pendleton Square 
1118 Pendelton Street 
Cincinnatti, OH 45210 


The Thomas Brick Co. 
27750 Chagrin Boulevard 
Cleveland, OH 44122 


Tiles of Columbus 
1217 Goodale Boulevard 
Columbus, OH 43212 


OKLAHOMA 


Country Tile Design 
3511 South Peoria 
Tulsa, OK 74105 








OREGON 

Tileworks Inc. 

500 N.W. 23rd Avenue 
Portland, OR 97210 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Corrina lot) 

1706 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 


Tile & Designs Inc. 
PPA ESF Ul mslit 
Pittsburgh, PA 15232 


RHODE ISLAND 
Designs Unlimited Inc. 
1015 Aquidneck Avenue 
Middletown, RI 02840 
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WV Lolar cela (=) 
4072 Senator 
Memphis, TN 38118 


Associated Products 
Division of Sandsy, Inc. 
103 White Bridge Road’ 
Nashville, TN 37205 


TEXAS < 
French-Brown Floors 
7007 Greenvillle Avenue 
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.8735 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069 (213) 657-0510 © 


. Melbourne, Vic. 3143 | 


COUNTRY FLOORS 


CERAMIC TILES & TERRA COTTAS from Portugal, France, mci Italy, England, Holland, Finland, Mexico & Peru. 





CANADA 

Country Tiles 

321 Davenport Road 
Toronto, Ontario M5R 1K5 


Country Tiles 
1632 Ouest Rue eae 
Montreal, Quebec H3H 1C9 


PAUSE ETN 
Corel al (vam eee) 


28 Moncur Street: 
Sydney, N.SW. 2025 « 


(Orel al (a Aa (°\o ee 
1260 High Street 





Country Tiles 
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Handpainted tiles 
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BODLEIAN LIBRARY 





THE CASA MAGNI stands on the seafront 


at San Terenzo, near Lerici, on the 
Ligurian Gulf of Spezia in Italy. It is 
a simple, elegant house with a portico 
of five arches at the front and one at 
each side, upholding a long, deep ter- 
race. Above the main archway is a 
worn plaque, with the quaint words: 

From this portico on which an oak 
tree cast its ancient shade; in July 1822 


ABOVE LEFT AND RIGHT: Percy Bysshe Shelley and his wife, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Shelley, believed “love would alone suffice to resist the in- 
vasions of calamity.” Their eight-year marriage was a period of great 
creativity for both—she wrote her masterpiece, Frankenstein, and 
Shelley composed some of his most powerful poetry during that time. 


MURIEL SPARK 
Echoes of Shelley in Italy 


Mary Godwin and Jane Williams await- 
ed with tearful anxiety PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY who from Livorno in a frag- 
ile sailing-vessel was brought by un- 
expected fortune to the oblivion of the 
Elysian Isles. O Blessed Shores where 
love liberty dreams have no chains. 

By the time the poet Shelley came 
to Casa Magni he had been married 
to his second wife, Mary Shelley, for 
eight years. It was the end of April, 
1822. He was not yet thirty; she not 
yet twenty-five. Their wanderings in 
Europe, especially in Italy, had occu- 
pied most of their life together. Shel- 
ley, the rebellious and estranged son 
of an English country gentleman, 
and Mary, the daughter of the pro- 
gressive thinkers and writers William 
Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft, 
formed that sort of literary couple 
who are a living myth; and they 
knew it. Shelley’s most durable po- 
etry was written during this union 
and Mary had written her famous 


novel, Frankenstein, six years before 


at the age of eighteen. Intellectually, 
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BODLEIAN LIBRARY 


the two had grown up together. . 

Their nomadic life in Italy, moving 
from house to house—Rome, Flor- 
ence, Pisa, Lucca, Livorno—was still 
in course when they took the Casa 
Magni. They were the type of couple 
who attracted an ever-changing circle 
of friends. They seldom lived alone. 
Claire Clairmont, Mary’s stepsister, 
had actually “eloped” along with 


BELOW LEFT: Casa Magni, in northwestern Italy, was the couple’s home 
during the summer of 1822. Though surrounded by friends, including 
Lord Byron, they experienced premonitions of misfortune. BELOW: The 
view from the terrace, the scene of Shelley’s troubling visions, and 
the spot where Mary Shelley waited in vain for her husband’s return. © 













CKER WORKS 1983/STONE & STECCAT! PHOTOGRAPH 


Shown: Emperor chair and Roman Column ea) 


THE WICKER WORKS 


| Corporate Headquarters and Showroom : ie 
267 Eighth Street, San Francisco, California 94103; telephone(415) 626- cee eles oi 
8 9 P a B 


Send $2 for color brochure 


san francisco, los angeles, chicago, cleveland/donghia showrooms, inc; troy (mich.)/nancy mason; ee UC ANA Mas ef ae 
seattle/designers showroom, inc; dallas, houston/walter lee culp assoc; miami, atlanta/jerry pair & assoc: ’ 
boston/george and frances davison; new york/jack lenor larsen: philadelphia, washington/duncan-huggins, Itd 
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HARDEN 


THE FINEST WASHERLESS FAUCETS IN THE WORLD 
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THE FINEST WASHERLESS FAUCETS IN THE WORLD 
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\ THE E FINEST WASHERLESS FAUCETS IN THE WORLD 
HARDEN INDUSTRIES, INC. P.0. Box 59911, Los Angeles, CA 90059 (213) 532-7850 
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HARDEN 


THE FINEST WASHERLESS FAUCETS IN THE WORLD 


LOOK TO BEAUTY, THEN 
BEYOND TO EXCELLENCE 
IN QUALITY, DESIGN, 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMANSHIP 


A few samples from the world’s 
largest selection of designer 
faucets and accessories. 


HARDEN 


MEST WASHERLESS FAUCETS IN THE WORLD 


THE FINEST WASHERLESS FAUCETS IN THE WORLD 


HARDEN 


THE FINEST WASHERLESS FAUCETS IN THE WORLD ~ 


BE ASSURED EVERY HARDEN SE] USE 5 
THE SAME WASHERLESS VALVE || : 
SYSTEM | 


Gem-hard ceramic Sol brass vale 
discs! A % turn aligns fo rcrn, 

the discs’ holes for full iubreated 
water flow, and a Ys °ouaue cererne 


system. 
turn closes the valve Tefion™ bearings. 


| with an absolute preci- 5... stainess 


sion you can actually *" mes ee 
feel. hard reais on 
From the original de- ‘aves, ceramic dc 
signer of washerless DvatMatic® shut-off 


system closes water 
faucets. 


inlet and outiet 


HARD 


THE FINEST WASHERLESS FAUCETS IN THE WORLD 


THE FINEST WASHERLESS FAUCETS IN THE WORLD 





Please contact your interior designer or architect _ 








the couple, and she was almost con- 
stantly with them. 

Byron, with his mistress Countess 
Guiccioli, was at Pisa, comparatively 
nearby. Leigh Hunt was soon to ar- 
rive from England to start a new 
magazine with Shelley and Byron. 
Shelley, always attracted to group liv- 
ing, had invited a young couple, not 
formally married, Edward and Jane 
Williams, with-their two children to 
stay at Casa Magni. Mary, who had 
by this time had four children, only 
one of whom survived, was now 
pregnant again. Claire’s five-year-old 
daughter by Byron had recently died 
of typhus, alone in a convent, but 
when Claire joined the group at Casa 
Magni she had not yet been told. 

In those days San Terenzo was lit- 
tle more than a fishing village with a 
church, a ruined castle and, right on 
the seafront, the Casa Magni. 

It should be remembered that all 
five of the Casa Magni set—Shelley, 
Mary, Jane, Edward and Claire— 
were still in their twenties. They 
were very much like a group of un- 
orthodox young people today who 
might take on a place of strange, 
wild, isolated beauty for the sum- 
mer. Shelley dominated the party 
with his restless genius. 

But from the start there was a feel- 
ing of crisis present in the house. They 
crowded into the Casa Magni in May. 
Claire was then told of the death of 
her young daughter, Allegra, and was 
stricken with passionate despair and 
hatred of Byron who had willfully 
taken the child from her. Shelley had 
one of his eerie visions: While talking 
with Edward on the terrace by moon- 
light he “saw” a naked child, with its 
hands clasped, rising out of the sea. 
At that time too, Mary, who was hav- 
ing a bad pregnancy, suffered from 
mysterious forebodings. She de- 
scribed years later, in a note on Shel- 
ley’s poems of that date, how the 
local fisherfolk unnerved her: “Many 
a night they passed on the beach, 
singing, or rather howling; the 
women dancing about among the 
waves that broke at their feet, the 
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MURIEL SPARK 


Echoes of Shelley in Italy 


continued from page 262 


men leaning on the rocks and joining 
in their loud wild chorus.” 

Beautiful Jane Williams enchanted 
Shelley; she sang and played the gui- 
tar. Edward and Shelley ordered a 
boat to be made. It arrived from Li- 
vorno, their plaything for the sum- 
mer. Shelley was in high spirits. But 
Mary had a miscarriage of which she 
nearly died, being saved only by 
Shelley making her sit in a bucket of 
ice, against the protest of Jane and 
Claire. Shelley’s was a febrile tem- 
perament. ‘The fright my illness 
gave him,” Mary wrote, “caused a re- 
turn of nervous sensations and vi- 
sions as bad as in his worst times.” 

The Casa Magni seems to have be- 
come a personality, to be feared and 
awesomely lived in. The living quar- 
ters comprised one large room with 
three bedrooms leading off it; win- 
dows and doors led from here to the 
great terrace which spread the width 
of the room and the Shelleys’ rooms. 
Mary describes in a letter the atmo- 
sphere of terror that followed her ill- 
ness. One day Jane “saw” Shelley 
pass by the window on the terracé 
twice in the same direction. She 
looked out, and seeing no one, imag- 
ined he must have leapt from the 
wall. In fact, he was away from the 
house at the time. Shelley had a 
screaming fit one night and walked 
in his sleep. He had been frightened 
by a dream in which Edward and 
Jane came to him with “their bodies 
lacerated, their bones starting 
through their skins.’”” In Shelley’s 
dream Edward said to him, “Get up, 
Shelley, the sea is flooding the house 
and it is all coming down.” Shelley 
then dreamt he looked on the terrace 
and saw the sea rushing in. This was 
followed by a dream in which he saw 
himself strangling Mary. 

Shelley had other visions at this 
time: He had seen the figure of him- 
self, which met him as he walked on 
the terrace and said, “How long do 
you mean to be content?” 

Not long after this Shelley and 
Edward, both now in high spirits, 
sailed away to Livorno and Pisa, to 






































establish Leigh Hunt, his wife and 
numerous children in a house there. 
Shelley and his friend arrived safely 
in the new boat and saw to their busi- 
ness, but the return trip was fatal, 
The boat went down in a storm, with 
both men and their sailor boy, Charles 
Vivian, on July 8, 1822. It was not till 
July 19 that Mary, Jane and Claire 
gave up hope of their return: The 
bodies had been washed ashore. 

When I went to San Terenzo to 
look at Shelley’s last house, I didn’t 
expect to be able to see inside, as it is 
now privately owned. However, when 
I rang the bell and explained that I was 
an English writer who had written a 
book on Mary Shelley, the owner, a 
doctor, courteously agreed to allow 
me inside his home. 

Today, a street runs in front of the 
house where the sea used to come up 
to the portico. The ground floor has 
been reclaimed for living space, but 
the large room upstairs and the long | ~ 
handsome terrace are as unchanged 
as the dramatic expanse of the bay 
and the dark promontories facing it. 
On that terrace, the location of so 
many of those young peoples’ psy- 
chic crises and infectious hysteria, 
where Shelley met his own image | 
and Mary anxiously watched for the 
doomed boat, there is indeed a sense 
of the sea coming into the house. One’! 
cannot see the road beneath. “We al- 
most fancied ourselves on board 
ship,” Mary said. Yes, one still does. 

Behind the house, the garden rises 
up to thick woodland. Shortly after 
Shelley’s death Mary wrote to a 
friend, “The beauty of the woods 
made me weep and shudder.” A’ 
sense of misfortune hung like a. 
thundercloud over Casa Magni that 
splendid summer of 1822. 

I went back again to see the Casa | 
Magni, but this time I didn’t ask to 80 | 
inside. There was a bustle of painters 
and workmen. The garden was being | 
put in order for a happy family of our 
days. A brown workman's face 
looked out of an upper window. He 
waved and smiled as I took him 
with my Polaroid.0 
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Quintessential bed clothing. 


Ultra BedSack’ by Perfect Fit. 
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luxurious protection, comfort, convenience and good looks—on.all four sides aswell 
top. Slipping on like a fitted Aes it stays snug, makes the bed glamorous to look an 
Ultrasonically and generously ma ror (no threads to snag or break), and covered wit 
luxurious fabric; machine washable, no-iron. Ultra BedSack—the quintessential ingr ar 
re Lose mme ty (ag re sical 5 PillowSack®, too. At fine linens departments bial ‘ 


iat TEFLON’ ‘ ULTRA 


ce repeller...is used on many Perfect Fit products. 
Ae eat hate BPA 
5 Perfect Fit Industries, Inc. Monroe, N.C. : sa 5 


Ultra BedSack®* bedclothing has all the basic appeals. It wraps mattress ‘or a 9 
























Along with our specialty, The 
Custom Classics, Kentucky 
Wood Floors offers a wide range 
of prefinished and unfinished 
hardwood flooring to fit within 
all budget constraints. 


The hardwood floor displayed 
here presents Bordeaux in Ash 
for your special residential or 
esecle ees lelere 


Send $2.00 for a full color 
brochure. 


P. O. Box 33276 
Louisville, KY 40232 
e (502) 451-6024 


“Executive” in stainless steel 
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Rober BruceWillams 


Portraits by Commission 


Shown: Portrait of Laurel, collection of Mr. and Mrs. John Page Seibels 
Oil on canvas, life size 64 by 42 inches 
Fees: 12,600/14,950/18,900 
Washington, DC 202/223-1651 
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We are now offering the entire 
series of the bronze sculptures of 
Frederic Remington. Also 
available are other fine recasts of 
the works of artists such as Russell, 
Bayre, P.J. Mene, Moigniez, 
Fraser, Kauba, Humphris and 
Volton. The entire collection con- 
tains works in the style of Art Deco, 
Art Nouveau, Classical, Western 
and numerous animal studies. 
















JEWELRY AUCTION, INC. 


Presents 
THE FREDERIC REMINGTON BRONZE COLLECTION 


Old Dragoons 


H-15" L-15" W-42" 


‘‘Largest Bronze Supplier In The World”’ 
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JEWELRY AUCTION, INC. 


21 South U.S. Hwys. 17-92 
Casselberry, FL 32707 
Phone (305) 339-9103 

TOLL FREE 1-800-521-3179 

Call or write for FREE Catalog 


ALL DEALERS WELCOME 





Train At Home For A 
Career as An Interior Decorator. 


You can get started in this challenging field at home in your spare time 


f you would enjoy working with 
colors and fabrics... choosing beau- 
tiful furniture and accessories... . 
planning dramatic window treat- 
ments. ..and putting it all together 
in rooms that win applause - then 
you may have a good future as a 
professional interior decorator. 
You'll earn money, of course - 
spare-t.'.° or full time. But you'll 
also be re. . rded in other ways - 
working in 
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ADDRESS 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 


‘ionable places, meet- 


sheffield School of Interior Design eo 
FOR BEAUTIFUL FREE CATALOG, } 


CALL (800) 526-5000 or MAIL COUPON, 


| Sheffield School of Interior Design 

4 Dep't. AD66 , 211 East 43rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
!' Please send me your CAREER GUIDE & CATALOG 

; without charge and obligation. No salesman will call. 

# () Under 18, check here for special information. 


ing fascinating people - and, best of 
all, finding a profitable outlet for 
your creativity. 

Let the Sheffield School of 


Interior Design help you get started. 


Unique ‘listen-and-learn’ program 
guides you - step by step - with the 
voice of your instructor on cassette. 

You will be surprised at the low 
cost. Mail the coupon now for the 
school’ illustrated catalog. No obli- 
gation. No salesman will call. 


(please print) 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue ’ 


Pages 126-131: 


‘All of Us Americans’ Folk Art 
Box 5943 

Bethesda, Maryland 20814 
301/652-8512 


Pages 146-151: 


Alexander Gallery 

996 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/472-1636 


James Maroney, Inc. 

129A East Seventy-fourth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/879-2252 


Montgomery Gallery 

824 Montgomery Street 

San Franscisco, California 94133 
415/788-8300 


Gerald Peters Gallery q 
439 Camino del Monte Sol : 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

505/988-8961 


Richard York Gallery 

21 East Sixty-fifth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/772-9155 


Pages 164-167: 


Richard Bergmann Architects 
63 Park Street 

New Canaan, Connecticut 06840 
203/966-9505 


Pages 186-191: 


America Hurrah Antiques 
766 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/535-1930 


Antique Textile Company 
100 Portland Road 

London W2, England 
44-1-221-7730 


Christie’s South Kensington 
85 Old Brompton Road 
London SW7, England 
44-1-581-7611 
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Gallery of Antique Costume & Textiles 
2 Church Street 

London NW8, England 

44-1-723-9981 


Kelter-Malcé Antiques 
361 Bleecker Street 

New York, New York 10014 
212/989-6760 
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Wilson & Associates 
2929 Carlisle, Suite 200 
Dallas, Texas 75204 
214/651-9601 


Pages 198-202: 


Scruggs-Myers & Associates 
25 West Fifteenth Street 

New York, New York 10011 
212/255-20660) 
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PAINTING: 
“George and 
Thomas Dashwood, 
only sons of Sir 
Samuel Dashwood 
and Ann Smith” 
signed, Closter- 
man, circa 1780 
height-677 
width—4l” 


ARMCHAIRS: 
Two from a set of 
four fine Regency 
ebonized and 
gilt armchairs, 
circa 1805. 





TABLE: 
Late Regency 
painted center 
table, circa 1825: 
height-297 
diameter—48” 


&Kentshire 


Kentshire Galleries, Ltd. 
37 East 12th Street 

New York, NY 10003 
(212) 673-6644 


America’s leading resource for professional buyers of English Antiques. 











A Fine Adam Period Pine Wood 


i Chimneypiece. The Shelf and Inground 
i Moulding Delicately carved, the Frieze 
meet with Carved Limewood Classical Motifs. 
ae Circa 1785 


Detail of The Finely Sculptured Centre Tablet. 


WEIGEL BARELETE 


67, ST. THOMAS STREET, LONDON S.E.1 ENGLAND. TEL: 01-378 7895. 





Dealers in The Finest Antique Chimneypieces in Marble Stone and Wood. 
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A special advertising 
section for the California reader 
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Custom rugs designed just for you. 
Centuries ago only Royal Families and Nobility with extreme wealth could commission Designers and Artists to 
_ create custom made rugs for their needs. Through the years we at Emser have travelled to Europe, 
’ Asia and the Middle East to bring to you some of these centuries old 
beautiful carpets for your enjoyment. However, if old is not compatible hfe 
with your decor, we can create your own “Custom Made” rugs for your 
projects. Please come and let us introduce you to our world of rugs. Ue 
Today, you don't have to be a King! 
A full color brochure of our stunning collection of area rugs, 


LOS ANGELES (MAIN OFFICE) | 


: : ; 8431 Santa Monica Boulevard 
antiques and flat weaves is available upon request. (213) 650-2000 





If your neighbor down the street has a special 
smile on his face these past few days, he's 
probably installed a room addition of glass and 
extruded aluminum—a room that lets the outdoors 
in and indoors out. SOLARFLEX SOLARIUMS are a 
permanent room addition designed to make your 
‘home as livable as can be at a price you can live 
with. These additions are easily installed, with the 
strength and permanency equal to any type of 
construction! Once you’ve installed your Solarium 
and your friends discover what great taste you have, 
not to mention foresight, in improving your already 
tasteful home, they'll all want to come over often, 
Stay longer at each visit and somehow, they'll find 





their way to your delightful addition. And of course 
they won't want to leave. SOLARIUMS BY 
SOLARFLEX can't be held responsible for your 
sudden new found popularity. But at those times in 
the morning when you want to watch the flowers in 
your garden greet the morning breeze, or in the 
evening when you just want to sit and share a quiet 
evening's sunset. . .for that special place to feel 
happy in, we can help you capture the moment. We 
also have finely crafted wood-frame greenhouse 
systems. All solariums 

manufactured in Los Ss ‘5 
Angeles, California Cong 
for immediate delivery. 


FOR FREE ESTIMATE, Call Now (818) 904-0400/(213) 550-7900 1-800-443-2224 
7703 Densmore Ave., Van Nuys, CA 91406 
Showroom hours Monday-Friday 9-5, Saturday-Sunday 11-4 p.m. 
Please enclose $1.00 for brochure. 
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Furniture by Karges. 
Louls XV Desk. 


We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 


Ql fran 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 
BAKER * HENREDON * JOHN WIDDICOMB * KARGES * KARASTAN « KINDEL * MARBRO * M.G.M. * MORRIS-JAMES * SCHAFER 


COSTA MESA SOUTH BAY LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS 
3089 Bristol Street 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 8765 W. Pico Blvd. 20011 Ventura Bivd. 
(714) 540-3822 (213) 373-8936 (213) 278-1174 (818) 340-7677 


STORE HOURS: Monday-Saturday 9:30 to 5:30, Sundays noon to 5 
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Developed by Watt Industries, Inc. and Home Capital Corporation, a subsidiary of Home Federal. t2Y 


Precious Resources 


They have become 
the center of your life. 

What you have, together, 
must be cherished in an environment 
that is itself a precious resource. . . 
a place as secure, as inspiring, as 
enriching, as the depth of your com- 
mitment to them. That’s why you 
reside at Fairbanks Ranch. 

A security oriented commu- 
nity. Estate sites from $225,000. 
Custom residences from $595,000 

Located in north San Diego 
County. Take I-5 to Via de la Valle 
exit east. Turn right on El Camino 
Real, then left on San Dieguito Road 
and travel 2 miles to Fairbanks 
Village Plaza. Inquire at Fairbanks 
Ranch Realty Sales Office. 

Site tours available 10:00 am to 
5:00 pm daily. 

Prices subject to 

change without 

notice. 


619/756-3795 
16236 San Dieguito Road 
Rancho Santa Fe, CA 92067 












ae on Cmte ee re masters of classical art. 
Scent tape OCC iar 
eye) House and the Vatican’s Sistine Chapel .. 


WENDELL BROWN 
“... Wendell Brown unlocks the mysterious beauty 
a oc ACs mee 
Pema ae CC eC ltC model e (ieee 
aie Roberto Lupetti “Violin Sonata” marie. fk 


;.. TH1s MONTH IN CARMEL — 





A Stunning Collection of 
Seascape and Still Life Art 


Roberto Lupetti—One Man Show 
—Champagne Reception— 
Saturday, June 14th, 5 to 9 pm 

(artist will be present) . - 


Wendell Brown—One Man Show 
—Champagne Reception— 
Saturday, June 28th, 5 to 9 pm 

Catal ee a 





Var eerie am ace oe 24" by 36" Oil he: Call for Your Personal Invitation 


Eugene Garin, James Fetherolf, Alex Dzigurski, 
Wendell Brown, Mario B. Simic, Anthony Casay, 
Dave Dalton, Maurice Meyer, Kresman, Montague Dawson, : 

Mirich, Chapelet, David Thimgan, Galien LaLoue, Cortes, 5 Full Color Catalog $15.00 
Blanchard, Valere, Ribout, Dyf, de Korte, Gravina, (64 Pee 48 Artists ae 
- Andre Balyon, Paul Moon, William Slaughter, ee 
Bernard Wynne, James Verdugo, Robert Wood, 
Roberto Lupetti, Stanley Maxwell Brice, Tony Bennett, 
Mary Crafton, Sikorski, Lex Gonzales, Martha Gilman, 
John Haskins, Fritz Goosen, Claude Cambour, Frans Corsius, 


Eee Jean-Claude Guidou, David Garcia, Maxfield Parrish. After Frederic Remington, Charles Russell, Cyrus Dallin, 
ee : Jules Moignez, Charles Sykes, Emmanuele Villants, 


James Earle Fraser, George Lundeen. 


Complimentary color brochure | 
available upon request 


Sculpture by: 
Dani, Herb Mignery, Chester Armstrong, E. MacQueen, 


ee The 
ae aA Simic Galleries 
ee aaa mel ia pe agla ee a elas 
Carmel « La Jolla « aaa 







Ver Oy Ete s largest—representing over 70 renowned artists 


ee ie Forty amen 3 locations, corner i San Carlos and Sixth, P.O. Box 5687, Carmel-by-the-Sea, CA ae 
(408) 624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1-800-821-5387 


y Vere mee a? 5th Te Seattle, WA 98101, 206-622-6644, WA only 1-800-622-ARTS, National 1-800-248-ARTS 
er Girard re La aed a 92037, 619-454-0225, CA only 1-800-637-7232, National 1-800-558-4477 
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WHERE QUALITY IS A TRADITION 


1600 - 20th St., at Eye — 805-325-5023 


Downtown Bakersfield, CA 
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8109 S. Greenleaf Ave., Whittier 90602 
(213) 698-9461 (800) 826-7056 
Write For Free Brochure 


INTERIOR DESIGN i ACCESSORIES od 


FINE FURNISHINGS 








Panama Canal. Panama Canal. 
Famous sounds. Famous sights. 
*— - 4 Come swing Another be ee 
aia to the tune of choice: take our 
Big Bands. Panama Canal/ 
Come swing Caribbean 
your clubs on Cruise 11 de- 
, famous greens. _ lightful days 
Golf pros like the legendary Gary Player round trip Ft. Lauderdale‘to Gatun Lake, the 


add to the fun on our short and sunny cruises 
this fall and winter through the incredible 
Panama Canal. And you'll be coming through 
with the unmatched special service of Royal 
Pampering! 

Join our passage to Viking Adventuring 
on 12 to 19-day coast-to-coast cruises 
linking the romantic Caribbean and the Mexican 
Riviera, with a free stay* in San Francisco or Los 
Angeles. Depart from 
five ULS. cities or San 
| Juan. Or opt for our 
special short segments 
to or from Acapulco. 
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Viki 





James M Chadwick Associates 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/(408) 374-8657 
88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham, MA 02043/(617) 749-4868 


Agency: The Cornell Co., Sunnyvale. CA CLA1674 













fashionable beaches of St. Maarten, St. 
Thomas and Ocho Rios. All with free 
air!’ So many extras for the price, 
you can't pass up this extra-special €X- "| 
perience! Fares from $1,073 to $11,330. - 
See your travel agent today. For a 
free brochure call 800-862-1133. (In 
Georgia 404-237-3526.) Or write Royal Viking 
Line, Dept. ADU, One Embarcadero Center, 


San Francisco,CA 94111. 





* Free air fare or air credit. Conditions apply. 
Entertainers subject to change without notice. 


ROYAL VIKING LINE 


Royal Viking Line ships are of Noruxgian Registry and Spirit 





Adventuring. 


» _ Exquisite artistry. Enduring quality. 
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a1) Antique oriental carpets 
from the collection of 
: ; 
7. 
(laremont Rug Co. 
ng 
‘ | FINE ORIENTAL CARPETS FROM THE 19TH CENTURY TO THE PRESEN’? 
6087 CLAREMONT AVENUE, OAKLAND @#@ ONE-HALF MILE FROM CLAREMONT HOTEL 
654-0816 #® OPEN SUNDAY-FRIDAY 11-6 SATURDAY 10-6 
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An exquisite transformation from marble to bronze. 
Mythology spreads its wings to capture the splendor created by 
New York Designer John Gary Sullivan, for Classic Bronze LTD. 
Winged Elegance, one of the world’s most beautiful lamps. 
Height: 24” which includes an 11” shade. 

Shade in silk from Ruth Vitow, New York, New York. 


hea eI BRONZE LTD, 175 FIFTH AVENUE, SUITE 3405, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10010 
a 212-223-4584 or 212-874-1127 
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All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
== COM: or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. 


SHOWROOM HOURS 9:30-5:00 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY TO THE TRADE ONLY 


_ 8687 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER SHOWROOM 265 
Bett LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (213) 659-1660 


CATALOG ON LETTERHEAD REQUEST 
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AND GETA ROUGH IDEA 
DOORS AREFINISHED. | 




























S Cotillion® 
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This ad is printed on coated gloss book stock, an 
exceptionally smooth paper. 

But as smooth and refined as this paper truly is, 
it can never compete with the ultra-smooth finish of 
a new mahogany door from Simpson’s private 
collection. 

Each door is hand polished to a high luster with 
a combination of beeswax and carnauba wax for a 
satin-smooth finish. 

Special archival pigments assure proper colora- 
tions endure. 

Beauty is sealed in place with natural resins. 

And our method of construction is unique in all 
the world. 

Private collection doors are the only ones we 
know of to employ mortise and tenon joints held in 
place not just by dowels and glue, but also by wedges 
which literally expand the tenons as they’re joined 
to their mortises. 

This system of construction is superior in its abil- 
ity to withstand weather and heavy use over time. 

All leaded and beveled glasswork is insulated and 
protected between two sheets of glass. 

Simpson’s private collection of doors. Eight in 
all. Impeccably styled and remarkably constructed, 


no other doors are like them. 





Grande Rondeau‘ Tremont‘ Alexis‘ 


Simpson 
M ASS ale E‘R- MA: ke 





For a full-color brochure write Ed Young, Simpson Door Company, 
900 Fourth Avenue, Seattle, WA 98164. 
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FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 


SUPPLIERS FOR THE NATION'S 
FINEST 
HOMES, OFFICE SUITES AND 
INTIMATE HOTELS 


Full Carpentry and 
Fabric Workshops to Suit 


By Direct Import 
‘ rom Europe and The Americas 


OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
(408) 624-7178 


| — NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — 
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Admiral James E. Service 


~ Sargent 
gent PORTRAITS Send $10 for color portfolio. 


2750 Glendower Avenue, Los Angeles 90027 © 213/660-2214 


CONRAD are sunshades ane ee 
weaves. Custom handwoven from natural 
fibers for window and wall coverings. 


CONRAD IMPORTS 
575 TENTH ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CA. 94103 (415) 626-3303 


REPRESENTATIVES: ATLANTA/BOSTON/CHICAGO/DALLAS/ 
DENVER/HONOLULU/HOUSTON/LOS ANGELES/MIAMI/ 
MINNEAPOLIS/NEW YORK/PHILADELPHIA/PORTLAND/ 
SAN FRANCISCO/SEATTLE/TROY/WASHINGTON D.C. 
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She | 9D A Lasting Tradition. A Quality CUA 1117 | aia 
Adil Besim & Co. Pasadena, California 91106, 1240 £. Colorado Blvd. — 
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TL BSES: 


For all that’s 
precious. 
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Secur1 
ot Nuibae 


Family, irreplaceable heirlooms, priceless 
possessions or property, whatever you hold most 
precious — trust it to NuTone. NuTech 11 Security is 

as simple to operate as your telephone. And, 
NuTech can be installed quickly and easily 

in existing as well as new homes. 

a == = = re) = Gan a | 


RL YIC: 
DeCUE ‘ See your NuTone security dealer or 
oF NUTONE SEND $1 TODAY for full catalog 
NuTone, Dept. AD-6 

P.O. Box 1580 Cincinnati, Ohio 45201 


name 
address 


city state zip 
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New Catalog! 


The original and unique style 
from America’s Southwest. 





Distinctive, handmade Taos Furniture® brings a special 
presence to any interior space. Over 60 impressive pieces: chairs, 
tables, chests, beds, trasteros, office furniture. All remarkably 
flexible and obligingly appropriate 
for a wide variety of interiors. 

Our colorful new catalog includes 
historical background, specifica- 
tions, details. An absolute must for 
every interior designer. 

Three dollars upon request to: 
Taos Furniture, Dept. B, 

232 Galisteo Street, Santa Fe, 

New Mexico 87501. (505) 988-1229. 





ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUTREMENTS 
CARVED AND SCULPTURED IN SOLID-WOODS 


- 


FACTORY AND SHOWROOM 
16506 AVALON BOULEVARD / CARSON, CALIFORNIA 90746-1096 
CATALOG#A-2 AVAILABLE $5.00 TO THE TRADE 
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© 1986 JEAN-PIERRE BRANDT 


E dtmfac Resorts 


FINE JEWELRY 


MISSION BETWEEN OCEAN & 7TH CARMEL, CA (408) 625-2444 





Warm ocean waters glide in, tagging the giddy footsteps following in the path of early morning explorers. The white sand 
of Poipu Beach plays lead to the sinful, ambrosial fragrances of The Garden Isle. Inside The Waiobai, quiet shapes slide 
past silk and travertine elegance, preparing another faultless day of rich South Seas lanquor. A four diamond resort with 
award-winning restaurants, Kauai’s most beautiful resort welcomes you. The Waiobai. A special place. 


THE WAIOHAI 


POIPU BEACH, KAUAI 






Bil, 





nicks For reservations call your travel agent or toll free: 800-227-4700 
Amfac Resorts in Hawaii, Napa Valley, Death Valley and the Grand Canyon. Traditional Hospitality by #:.7@~<y an Amfac Company. 


© 1986 Fred Harvey/Amfac Resorts 
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AMBIANCE ANTIQUES 


Quality 18th and 19th century Country French furniture and 
related accessories carefully selected in France 


by Teresa Beltramo. 


AVAILABLE INTWOLOCATIONS: — Showplace Square West 
1452 El Camino Real 550 Fifteenth Street 

Menlo Park, CA. 94025 San Francisco, Ca. 94103 
415/323-9599 415/626-2726 

Open Tues. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Open Monday-Friday 


11:00-5:00 9:00-5:00 B A ie D A G Cc H i N O 


g19 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 90069 - Phone 213 657-6810 
RIO) Bebe Reliogk Baby. 
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HALLORAN & SONS; ED: 
IMPORTERS OF I8TH & I9TH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 


Country 
Glass. 


Country design...and beveled ; 


glass. To add warmth, personal- 
ity and style to your home... 
nothing works better than 
beveled glass. 


Beveled Glass Industries offers 
handmade leaded, beveled glass 
for doors, sidelights, transoms, 


| windows, mirrors and decora- 


tive accents. For years, they 
have been applying old-world 
craftsmanship to offer more 
than 100 designs and sizes, 
ready for immediate delivery. 
And custom pieces can be made 
to your specifications, of course. 


Our beveled glass is beautiful, 
classic, affordable. And it is 
easy to install. 


A bit of the old country... for 
your home or office. 


Send $5.00 for our catalog or 


| visit one of our showrooms. 
| Courtesy to the Trade 
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COLD STORAGE 
MENU 


For the most delicious furs in town. 
A-La-Carte 
CEE GD 
Appetizers 
Cleaning « Glazing 
Repairing + Remodeling 


CEE GD 
Entrée 


COLD STORAGE 
$29.50 





On-Premises refrigerated vaults. 
Circulating humidified air. 
One full year. 


CED GSD 
Desserts 


Trade in your old fur. 
Have a fur custom designed 
especially for you. 
Accessory Boutique 
Hats, Handbags, Belts, etc. 


BY FUR COUTUREM INTERNATIONAL 


150 SOUTH RODEO DRIVE « BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90242 « 243/273-5262 





© 
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BEVELED GlaSS INDUSTRICS 


General Offices & Showroom "he first and the original 


6006 W. Washington Blvd. 
Culver City, CA 90232 » 
(213) 657-1462 


New York Office & Showroom 

D & D Building, 979 Third Ave., Suite 825 
New York, NY 10022 

(212) 753-1380 


(800) 421-0518 
(800) 231-4939 (In Calif.) 
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AN INTERIOR DESIGN CORPORATION 


— “SS : mt 


“come experience our gallery of fine art and featured work” 


72-067 HIGHWAY 141, RANCHO MIRAGE, CA 92270 (619) 346-3838 


CALIFORNIA EDITION 
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ching Autumn. . .birds and flowers of 
‘Test. ...itis evening. Est 1905 





Es Here ane Symphony. . joyous and contemplative. . . woven ay 
~- with the great artistry of the Persian looms... . ‘an oS 
~ wool on a silk ground. yA 


401 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90020 (our only location) 
Phone: 213/383-1397 383-9251 
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J. ROBERT SCOTT & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
8727 MELROSE AVENUE LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (213) 6§ 


Chair Collection Catalogue Available 


DALLAS/HOUSTON: 
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Georgian Secretary Bureau 
in Carpathian Elm Burl 
An outstanding example of our comprehensive 
line of hand crafted English furniture. 


1656 Mission Drive Open Every Day 10-5 
Solvang, California 93463 (805) 688-6222 
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A TIBETAN HORSE 
CARVED FROM 
SPANISH OAK 


urprise and 
we French take our pleasure quite seriously. 


(0 
AAS 


HOTEL MERIDIEN NEWPORT BEACH 


4500 MacArthur Blvd., Newport Beach, CA 92660, (714) 476-2001, 1-800-543-4300 
Travel Companion Of Air France 








ent rei toa pee of 32 ‘leon ie eet os art 
command attention in any room, Perelen Olen ec lcanc nae 


The most exciting bronze castings to be found anywhere in the world a ae 
Height—32"/Depth—19"/Width—9%4"/Weight—95 leks 
CLASSIC BRONZE LTD., 212-223-4584 Es 


' For color brochure and additional Pea send $5.00 to: Pas LIAS aoe Reed 
Classic Bronze Ltd.,175 Fifth Avenue, Suite 3405, New York, New Nag roe there ia Ge ey 











Antiques Sale 


May 23, 24, 25 
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18th & 19th Century Fumiture 
Paintings © Bronzes ® Clocks 


(714) 494-4820 


Open Daily - 10:00 am. - 5:00 p.m. 
362 IN. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach 


INTERIOR DESIGN SERVICE 


Catalogue Available 











Highest quality solid brass and copper, these fine handcrafted aviartes 
carefully satisfy the demands of perfection. Brochure two dollars. 





P.O. Box 7278, Newport Beach, CA 92660 714-673-5625 




















LOEWS HOTELS. 
THE SMART CHOICE. 


THE BAHAMAS UNITED STATES 
- Paradise Island - Arizona 
Loews Harbour Cove Hotel Loews Paradise Valley 
(Scottsdale) 
CANADA Loews Ventana Canyon 
- Quebec City Resort (Tucson) 
Loews Le Concorde - District of Columbia 
- Toronto “Loews L’Enfant Plaza 
Loews Westbury Hotel (Washington D.C) 
- New Jersey 
Cee Loews Glenpointe Hotel 
- La Napoule, France (Teaneck) 
Loews La Napoule Hotel 
i Gatine - NewYork 
Mone Cade Mennes The Regency Hotel (N.Y.) 
a! Loews Summit (N.Y) 
Loews Monte Carlo 
- Texas 
Loews Anatole Hotel (Dallas) 


(3) LOEWS HOTELS 


For reservations or information 
call your travel expert or 800-223-0888. 
In NY. state (800) 522-5455. 
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As a Safety 
oO out of owning a pool 
o Keep dirt and leaves e As 
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ED Reduce evaporation 
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ut of your pool. 
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—| © Retar of pool © 


(1 Reduce costs 
maintenance: 


CO Extend the life of your ; 
the (jltimate Poo 


emote Control! 


91773 0 (800) sal ont 


60 (800)821- 857 


per ation and 


pool . 


Accessory 


os 
79 West Terrace NN ec D1 Dublin 


6B00 Sierra COU 


amas, © 
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MIRAGE 


Look again, deep 
in the Sonoran Desert a 
superbly elegant resort 
appears... beneath a 
silvery waterfall. 
Exquisite solitude, 
ancient splendor. Too 
beautiful not to be true. 
Visit soon. 





VeEniangd 
Canyon 
Gi 


Tucson, Arizona 85715 
602 = 299 * 2020 


Call your travel agent or 
(800) 223-0888; 
in New York (800) 522-5455. 


Loews Hotels. The Smart Choice. 
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Antiques Sale 


May 23, 24, 25 


18th & 19th Century Fumiture 


Paintings © Bronzes @ Clocks 


(714) 494-4820 


Open Daily - 10:00 am. - 5:00 p.m. 
362 IN. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach 


INTERIOR DESIGN SERVICE 


Catalogue Available 











Highest quality solid brass and copper, these fine handcrafted aviaries 
carefully satisfy the demands of perfection. Brochure two dollars. 





P.O. Box 7278, Newport Beach, CA 92660 714-673-5625 























LOEWS HOTELS. 
THE SMART CHOICE. 


THE BAHAMAS UNITED STATES 


- Paradise Island - Arizona 
Loews Harbour Cove Hotel Loews Paradise Valley 
(Scottsdale) 
CANADA Loews Ventana Canyon 
- Quebec City Resort (Tucson) 
Loews Le Concorde - District of Columbia 
- Toronto “Loews L’Enfant Plaza 
Loews Westbury Hotel (Washington D.C) 
- NewJersey 
EUROEE Loews Glenpointe Hotel 
- La Napoule, France (Teaneck) 
Loews La Napoule Hotel 
Casino - NewYork 
The Regency Hotel (N.Y.) 
- Monte Carlo, Monaco Loews Sunimit (ny) 
Loews Monte Carlo a 
- Texas 
Loews Anatole Hotel (Dallas) 


(3) LOEWS HOTELS 


For reservations or information 
call your travel expert or 800-223-0888. 
In NY. state (800) 522-5455. 
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Look again, deep 
in the Sonoran Desert a 
superbly elegant resort 
appears... beneath a 
silvery waterfall. 
Exquisite solitude, 
ancient splendor. Too 
beautiful not to be true. 
Visit soon. 
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Tucson, Arizona 85715 
602 - 299 - 2020 


Call your travel agent or 
(800) 223-0888; 
in New York (800) 522-5455. 


Loews Hotels. The Smart Choice. 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 
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Next time you audition stereo components, 
close your eyes and concentrate on the sound of music. 
Don't be surprised to find that most electronics 
sound the same. They do! Now listen to the 
Nakamichi ST-7 AM/FM Stereo Tuner, CA-5 Control 
Amplifier and PA-7 Power Amplifier. 

Hear the difference? The clarity? The transparency? 
Nakamichi electronics sound better because they’re 
designed better. Unlike ordinary power amplifiers 
that rely on “feedback” to lower distortion, 
the PA-7 STASIS circuit generates negligible distortion 
without using global feedback. The ST-7’s Schotz 
NR system helps it reach out farther and pull in 
distant stations cleanly and quietly. 

And, by eliminating unnecessary circuitry and controls, the 
CA-5 ensures you the ultimate in sonic purity. 
Step out of the ordinary...Step up to 
The Sound of Nakamichi. 


Nakamichi 


Nakamichi U.S.A. Corporation 19701 South Vermont Ave., Torrance, CA90502 (213) 538-8150 


STASIS manufactured under license from Threshold Corporation. STASIS is a trademark of Threshold Corporation 
Schotz Noise Reduction manufactured under license from L.S. Research, Inc., U.S. and foreign patents pending 
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